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H OME AGAIN, FROM VIRGINIA 


Wills’s 


GOLD FLAKE 


CIGARETTES 
10 for 6d. 


WD. & H. 0. Wills, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of ~ 


| 
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SPRING PATTERNS POST FREE 


LIBERT 
NEW DRESS COTTONS 


4 AYARD 


THE MOST INTERESTING COLLECTION OF BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS AND 
COLOURINGS IN THE WORLD. LIBERT YxCO.,.REGENT ST, LONDONw 


AUSTRALIA ||. =, ECONOMICAL IRISH 
ORIENT LINE|| DIRMAL RACKETS TWEEDS & HOMESPUNS. 


s Irish Materials are made 
| from pure new wool in pleasing 
designs: they give endless wear 
| and look smart all the time. Well- 


Under Contract to carry His Majesty's Matis 
Calling at GIBRALTAR, TOULON, NAPLES, 
PORT SAID, COLOMBO, FREMANTLE, 
ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY and 


BRISBANE. dressed men and women everywh 
rywhere 
wit | get the genuine material direct. 
HOL IDAY. SE A TRIP S to Spain, Rivieraand Italy 
ORVIETO 12.133 May 2 _ "8 May ‘10 Ghe BIRMAL Sold in lengths or in garments tailored to 
OSTERLEY 12,129 May30 June 5 June 7 PLAYS BETTER TENNIS! measure by men tailors. Our simple self- 


measurement system ensures perfect fil: 
satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed 


ORAMA 20,000 June27 July 3 July 5 
ORSOVA 12,036 July25 July 31 Aug. 2 


Unaffected by weather conditions and affording 
minimum wind resistance, the BIRMAL has been 


accepted by all leading Tournament player Patterns and literature post fi ee on request. 
ORONSAY 26,008 18 Sept 25 tot the ‘deal all-weather racket Needs press. Write Desk 18. 
OSTERLEY 12,129 Oct. 9 Oct. 11 35/- 
ORMONDE 14,853 Oc. Oct.23 Oat. 25 Special leather grip. 2/6 THE WHITE HOUSE, 
ORMUZ 14,588 Oct.31 Nov. 6 Nov. 8 BIRMAL RACKETS, Dartmouth Rd., Smethwick, Staffs. PORTRUSH. NORTH IRELAND. 


9 GREEN, & CO., LTD., 
Head Office: 5, Fenchurch Av., E C.3. Branch ‘Offic es: 
14,Cocks sper »5.W.1; No.1,Austealia House,Strand, 


Every motorist should test for himself the new series PARIS: ST. LAZARE STATION 


Telegraphic Address: TERMINUS, PARIS 


HOTEL TERMINUS 


5900 BEDROOMS WITH BATH OR RUNNING WATER 


ENTIRELY RENOVATED. 
embodying specific improvements in tread, casing and 
“ cure, proven by high- speed tests on road and track. IN DIRECT CONNECTION WITH THE PLATFORMS OF 
THE ST. LAZARE STATION. 


No Branches or Agencies. 


Write for lists and name of nearest stockist to The Avon India Rubber Co., Lid., 343 5, Ruston Rd... London, N.W 1 
DIURETIC MINERAL WATER 
<J L 
} 
TARDS 
ESTAB? 1795 URIC ACID-GOUT Recommended by Physicions 
GRAVEL KIDNEY 25 MILLION BOTTLES 
he Brandy with a Pedigree |} LIVER TROUBLES “SOLD YEARLY - 
Ko al Ae mists Stores & The. tpollinares Ltd 4 Sraltlord Pace W1 
VWtlel Mineral Water Cc., 52 Charlotte Street.w 


LEADING HOTELS 


j 6000 ft. alt. 
s 18-Hole Links. THE SUVRETTA 


International Lawn Tennis Matches. THE PALACE 


zngadine, SWITZERLAND Trout Fishing. THE CARLTON 


\) 
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TCODMTATCOMMA TCO! 
Sone, 


ltth Pebruary, 


Charles Pugh Lu. 
Thitworth forks, 

Tilton Ra, 


Dear Sire 
I’ have used one of your 22" “Atco” Motor 


Mowre tor the last teo or three seasons, 
have found it very estiafectory. 

lawns which I had the greatest di ftioulty 
in getting sown once « week are now sown 


in ome éay without any trouble. 

ere has been no breakdown of ary m0 
ané I consider the “stoo” Mower an 
machine fulf the olaime thet are 


re) 
Q 
@ate for it i 
= Yours fai 
4H 
: 
O 
| Men who ciate 
appre 
Nd 
The 
: a CC 
: MOTOR MOWER : 
4 No. 3. The Head Master. a ° 
<= ‘The grounds, courts and sports fields of Public Schools oO CO ayy a MZ te 
are usually maintained in good condition—and this “— 
being so, the letter reproduced above, received from the 
7 Head Master of one of many such schools at which the IN THE EAST a man who has made a 
ATCO Motor Mower is used, is interesting. ‘The 
Sea re) letter is but another proof of the value of the = pilgrimage to Mecca has the right to stain his 
a. 4 po gi at means of turf maintenance with economy S beard with henna, wear a green turban and 
: If you have grass to keep in order let us demonstrate : put Hadiji before his seems 
the ATCO Motor Mower to you on your own grass. : . ° 
You will not incur any obligation in arranging this D A golfer who has made a pilgrimage to Scottish 
8 free demonstration. = links shows no outward and visible sign (even 
= 16 inch 22 inch Model £75. e in the cut of his plus fours) of the inward 
Model £50. 30 inch Model £95. exaltation that is his: but let him meet a 
4 or Cashin ays. ij 
delivered ‘tnd fuaranteed oor 12 fellow pilgrim, another Golf Hadji then 
All shot in ther Lawns should send for fre indeed the floodgates of eloquence are opened 
5 H AS. ‘H. PU H, Ltd = and the tide is at full. The talk is all of 
C IG a amazing turf, of natural hazards that brought 
Ks 11, TILTON ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. © down Sir Plus Four, of approach shots that lay 
= E dead where they fell, and eighteen holes that 
f a served only to kindle desire for another round. 
4 fe} 
v 3 Great L MS hotels stand by great Scottish golf 
x links at Gleneagles at the gate of the Highlands, 
: : at Dornoch on the shores of the Moray Firth 
| a 3 and at Turnberry beside the blue waters of 
the Firth of Clyde. 
: Scottish golf links are but a night's sleep from 
> = London in the best sleeping cars in the 
a world. 
Any of the following pamphlets on holidays in Scotland 
may be obtained from any L M S station or town office, 
or from the General Supt. Passenger Commercial, 
Scottisn J ourist Programme Edinburgh and the Scottish Borderland 
Scottish Hotels and Apartments Guide The Ayrshire Coast 
L MS Scottish Hotels Guide The Clyde Coast 
— Tourist Booklet Centra! Highlands 
omance of Scotlanc Oban and the Land of Lorne 
Li nen Table Damask Golfer's Guide to Scotland "to the eh to the North Sea 
Angler's Guide to Scotland Shores 
_— Clyde Coast Steamboat Exc s Inverness and the Magic North ‘ 
It possesses i dignity all its own, 
. and there is no finer rround 
ii for crystal, silver and beautiful 
china Robinson & Cleaver's 
double damask is the first essential 
to a beautiful table 
A ALOGUI AND SA PI ES 
LINEN DAMASK TABLE CL01 | POST REQUEST. | 


i 
UA Cash willingly refu 
| case of any dissatisfaction 


LN. 25 rure sf ne atalozune No 0 We savant 
lamask table « hs and IpkIns esig ill our goods, ¢ ay carriage 
ny 
ornament mimire stvie. 
4 


ROBINSON LCLEAVER 


LINEN MANUFACTURERS 


LONOON BELFAST LIVERPOOL EUSTON H G BURGESS. General Manager Ss’ 3 


: © 
2% 34/6 
x 41/6 
LINEN NAPKINS TO MATCH 
23 «x 22 inche doren 31/6 i 
36/6 
622 ,, 42/6 | . 
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SILENT TRIBUTE 


FASTIDIOUS women favour 
“git.” It has a happy way 
of blending with one’s individual 
type—seeming to take on a new 
meaning with each person. 


Beyond its useasadelightful perfume, 
its subtle soothing fragrance revives 
and refreshes. Bathe the temples 
when you feel high strung or tired— 
sprinkled on the pillow it induces 
sweet slumber. 


“gm” Eau de Cologne has won 
a place all its own in social life 
and home living. 


Be particular in asking for “ 47” 
It has the Blue and Gold Label. 


OF ALL DEALERS IN HIGH CLASS 


PERFUMES 
2/6, 4/9, 8lg. 14]-, 15/-, & 56/- per bottle 


Also you will wishto add to your Toiletries: 


4711" Bath Sales “ 4711" Vanishing Cream 
1'-&2 h 


1,6 & 2/6 per bottle 2/- eac 
“ 4711" Soap “ 4711" Cold Cream 
Box of 3 16 & 26 each 


For Men Folk 
“ 4711" Shaving Stick (in aluminium case) 1/3 


A. 


Yo 
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THE 


John Horrocks 


—1768-1804. 


The Romance behind 


The Product 


OHN HORROCKS has been dead these six- 
score years, and the plan of his days com- 
pleted ; yet in the fruits of his heritage he 
lives to-day, and round the old Yellow Mill 

he built, still up-standing, continues activity in har 
mony with his tradition. 


If the Fates had ordained that John Horrocks should 
be famous in his time, they matched him against 
men of noble stature. It may be that the Stork 
whispered these names to him, as a spur to 


achievement, for they lived in his time Nelson, 
with his greatest battles yet to be won; Robert 
Burns, then a _ nine-year-old schoolboy ; John 


Wesley, with half his life’s work 
Wellington, born a year later ; Garrick, the actor ; 
Johnson, of dictionary fame; Sheridan, writer of 
the “School for Scandal ’': and, across the Channel, 
Napoleon, the bogey of Europe ; across the Atlantic, 
George Washington, first President of the American 
Republic. 


completed ; 


in 1768, when George III. was on the throne, John 
Horrocks was born. His father owned a small 
quarry at Edgeworth, a village near to Bolton, Lan 
cashire. 

Like most fathers, he wished his son to follow his 
calling, and, when John was able to handle chisel 
and mallet, he was put to the work 
of dressing and finishing millstones 


But in many Edgeworth homes an 
occupation calling for deft fingers 
va AS and delicate touch was being fol 
7 ¥. lowed—the spinning of cotton yarn 
+ . on wheels made to whirr by 
A means of foot treadles. 
\} f \ \ \ These wheels supplied yarn 
s 


to the weavers of Lan- 


cashire ; these wheels 
> provided threads 
La = which the youthful 


2 


imagination of John Horrocks wove into a picture 
of Lancashire, prosperous and powerful, through the 
development of this primitive home industry. 

About this period two new contrivances excited and 
alarmed the workers of Lancashire. Hargreaves’ 
spinning jenny and Arkwright’s spinning frame were 
conceived to save labour, and, for 
this reason, viewed with mistrust 
by all but a few men of vision, of 
whom John Horrocks was one. 
But, more than any other man of 
his time, Horrocks possessed the 
courage and energy to make use 
of these new inventions, and em- 
ploy them to the full extent of 
their usefulness. 

While still a youth in his ‘teens, he 
obtained a few of the new-fangled 
frames, set them up in a corner of = //vv) é TD 
his father’s office, and worked them 

in his spare time. and ba 


For a while he combined his hobby 

with his occupation of stone-dressing, but gradually 
the demand for Horrocks’ spun yarn grew and grew, 
until he found it profitable to turn to cotton altogether. 
At the very commencement of his career as cotton 
manutacturer, Horrocks set himself a high standard 
of quality which he maintained and fostered when 
machinery superseded the hand-loom. Travelling on 
horse-back to sell his yarns, he rapidly gained the 
goodwill of many Lancashire weavers. 

One of his best customers was a Mr. Watson, owner 
of Preston's only factory, until a dispute over prices 
not only terminated the connection, but provided 
Horrocks, then a mere youth of twenty-two, with the 
idea of starting on his own as spinner and weaver of cloth. 
In January 1791, he commenced operations at Turk’'s 
Head Court, Preston, giving out his yarn to hand-loom 
weavers in the district. In twelve months’ time he 
made remarkable headway, and so convinced a local 
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THE ROMANCE BEHIND THE PRODUCT. 


banker, Mr. Richard Newsham, of his ability that 
he provided the capital to build and equip the now 
famous Yellow Factory. 

Here Horrocks began to manufacture shirtings and 
longcloths, utilising the mewest machinery as it was 
invented, devising machinery of his 
own conception, but always watch- 
ful that his machines produced work 
equal, if not superior, to the pro- 
ducts of the hand-loom. 

The story of the ten years following 
the building of the Yellow Mill is 
one of unremitting toil. Seven 
factories had to be built to enable 
Horrocks to keep abreast of the 
demand for his fabrics. He secured 
from the East India Company the 
monopoly to sell muslins and other 


cotton goods in India. Flaw 
These great developments brought welefles Awarded 
into the business Horrocks’ elder (he Cerlijicate of 
brother, Samuel, and two other J/vsiitule of 
relatives, Isaac and George Hygiene 


Horrocks. In 1801, Mr. John 

Whitehead and Mr. Thomas Millar sen.—the latter 
a cotton manufacturer of Boiton—-were admitted 
into partnership, and the firm became known as 
Horrockses, Millar and Co. 

It was about this time that John Horrocks had to settle a 
strike, his first labour dispute. Visiting Edgeworth, his 
sisters met him with a refusal to continue their accus- 
tomed work of winding his yarn 
unless their pay was doubled, 
and a silk dress given to each. 
After one night's consideration, 
the claim was conceded in its 
entirety. 


In 1796, John Horrocks was 
invited to stand as Preston's 
Parliamentary candidate against 
the strong Whig interests re- 
presented by the Stanley family. 
He lost the contest by fourteen 
\ ‘ votes, after a poll extending 
} over twelve days; but the occa- 

sion is worthy of note, because 
Horvrockses Dress it indicated the acceptance by 
Proud Preston of the young 
manufacturer. 


enarn Horrocks’ manufacturing diffi- 
culties were nothing compared 

with the setbacks he encountered at the hands of the 
people of Preston. The town was definitely aristocratic, a 
place of pretty manners and charming graces, vieing with 
Bath as a popular health resort. The position of an im- 
pudent boy who had the audacity to despoil the place with 
not one, but eight factories, may well be imagined. 
The upper classes resented the coming of cotton-mills ; the 
workers, who previously had woven fabrics in their homes, 
were by no means eager to embrace the factory system. In 
the early days it required all Horrocks’ powers to persuade 
them that the iactory stood for better wages and better 
working conditions. 
Horrocks was twenty-eight when he turned from cotton to 
politics. Six years later, through a coalition, he was 
returned to Parliament unopposed, together with a member 
of the Stanley family. And the mother of Samuel and John 
Horrocks, sitting in the gallery of Preston Parish Church, 
had the proud privilege of seeing her sons walk down the 
aisle, one Mayor of the Borough, the other Member of 
Parliament. 
But John Horrocks had worked. Few men of his age, or, 
indeed, of any other age, had done so much in so short a 
time. He had built up a notable organisation, judged even 
by modern standards. 
He had accumulated a personal fortune of £150,000. He 
had devoted his genius and energy to the development of the 
cotton industry without stint. He had crammed the span 
of three-score years and ten into half that measure, and 
Nature demanded its penalty. At the age of thirty-six, in 
London, he died 
It is the way of the world that the manufacturer's con- 
tribution to progress receives scant acknowledgment ; the 
statesman, the soldier, the sailor, the poet, or the writer 
generally provides the more spectacular figure. But there 
are exceptions, and it is safe to say that, wherever the names 
of those who shared the lustrous epoch in which Horrocks 
lived are known, his name is also a household 
word. For the tradition he established still 
dominates the policy of his successors: the 
quality standard which gained for John 
Horrocks his first orders is interpreted 
in accordance with modern demands, and 
this link with the past presages the future 


Horrockses 


Famous Fabrics. 


STOCKED 

BY LEADING 
DRAPERS AND 
STORES 
LHROUGHOU!I 
THE WORLD. 
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Cocktail 
Shakers 


Sets 


A NEW COCKTAIL SET. Finest quality Electro Plate and beautifully 
etched Crystal Glass, complete, £6 15 0 


V 
No. u 675. No. 4 674. 
COCKTAIL SHAKERS. 


With bayonet fastening Cover to 
Top and Spout Finest Electro 


Sterling Silver, Electro Pl 
ectro Plate, 


£5 12 6 2 5 
=. . Plate, £5 15 0 Pint size, 22 6 
Electro Plate, 21 /- Pull-off C 4s ae 
Larger, 266 pout, 1} pint size, 28,6 


Catalogue Post Free. 


DB Mppointnent 
SiMerimith ete.to Ht 
leweller to 


Sherimith te 


The 


Restaurant, 


Piccadilly Circus & Shaftesbury Avenue 


Service a la carte in the 


Restaurant & Grill Room. 


SPECIAL FEATURE: 
Sunday Dinner-Concert 


"Phone — Gerrard 2012. 
» 6842. 


HARVEY NICHOLS & CO. 


FELT HAT & SCARF SETS 


IN THE FASHIONABLE PASTEL COLOURS. 


an exact 


BECOMING HAND BLOCKED FELT HAT, 
ypy of a Reboux m rdel. In two blend- 


wr self-colour. HAT PRICE 59/6 


rO MATCH, PRICE 29/6 


ing shade 
GEORGETTE SCARF 


Knightsbridge, London, S.W.! 


‘Henry HEATH 


105 - 107° 109 OXFORD ST: Ww: 


HENRY HEATH Hats give 
that expression to personality 
which is characteristic of the 
well-dressed man. Of perfect 
style, their comfort and wear- 
ing qualities are unrivalled. 


The “Coddington.” Of finest quality 
fur felt, lined silk. In Drab, Buff, 


Grey and Cinnamon Brown 25/- 
and 32/6 Also in light 
weight, unlined .. ' 28/6 
Write for address of nearest 
wgent io you. 
A Selection of hats will be sent on request. 
Branches : 
62, Piccadilly; 58, Cheapside, E.( 
132, Fenchurch St., F.C 
Lombard St., E.C 


Over 100 years 


of Hat Making 
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THE YARN MARKET 
Dunster 


SMILING SOMERSET 


Ra]tE beauty of Somerset is unending. The 
Cs broad waters of the Severn Sea; placid 
ata Valleys; tree-clad hills; rocky moorlands ; 

ancient towns and smiling villages ; huge cliffs ; and 
a host of other delights await the holiday-maker in 
this charming county. 


In close proximity to old-world towns and villages 
and in pleasing contrast are resorts throbbing with 
twentieth-century enterprise. 


“SOMERSET WAYS” 


a beautifully illustrated descriptive volume dealing 
with the charms of Somerset (price 6d.), also train 
service and fare information can be obtained from 
G.W.R. Stations and Offices, or from the 
Superintendent of the Line, G.W.R., Paddington 
Station, W.2. 


Paddington Station, W.2. FELIX J. C, POLE, General Manager 
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Motorist 


is the best policy 


SHELL 


LUBRICATING 


OIL 


As superior as Shell Spirit 
WRITE FOR SHELL LUBRICATION GUIDE 
Shell-Mex Ltd Shell Corner, Kingsway.WC 2. 


Which 
will you 
have? 


DUNVILL~S 


ALWAYS 


SERVICE 


Could there be a more has to pay for the un- & 

serviceable car than the usual excellence of 
Calcott? sounder Calcott construction. 6% 
3 car for the man and The Calcott is built to # 
#, his wife who have long take a full load, it is Ry) 
2 promised themselves- built to be driveneasily, 6% 

fs since the branches of to be frequently asked 7 
the family tree went to to take the extra one. % 

# school—a car of their It is a car built for e) 
ie own? There could hard work and will ry 
3 not be a more comfort- not be found want- # 
able car, and certainly ing. In all these 
not a more economical things a Calcott is & 

ie one, despite the little superior. It will serve &) 
very little—more one you well. 
49 Calcott Cars for 1925 have been re-designed, enlarged el 
e and improved to a remarkable extent In power, 4 
roominess, comfort and completeness of equipment they 
4 stand supreme in their class. 12/24 h.p. T wo/Three- 
Seater £365. Four-Seater £37 5. Four/Five Seater 
2 Saloon £525. 1¢ /15 h.p. Two-Seater Semi-Coupé £275. Four- - 

Seater £275. Dunlop Balloon Tyres standard to ali medels. 4 


London Agent 


Cataloguesfrom CALCOT T BROS..LTD.,COVENTRY. 
Eustace Watkins Lid.. 91, New Bond Si, WJ 


ALC 


Established 1886 


‘ snent Proy, 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
3 


| 


Pe 


Ge 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE. 


No matter whether you require an artistic 
transformation, a sale permanent wave or 
just simple attendance, you will find Emile’s 
service second to none 


(40 private Salons ) 
Write for beautiful Brochure. 


aor 


mile 


‘PHONE MAYFAIR 6263 (3 Lines) 


24525 (Snduit «St. 
LONDON. W/. 


ihoto of Miss Doris Brunsgrove by Hay Wrightson. 


Pee LA Pee Ped Pes pee pe pee 


= | | | 


Emile Ltd. Lowdon & Paris 
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ONE OF MANY AT TRAC TIVE ‘SHOE STYLES DREPE SUPE RL ATHER SOLE 


ty 


LG) 


A Lancashire addition to the list of 


IFTEEN years ago the 


time-honoured saw There’s 
e ” 
nothing like leather” had to 
stand sponsor for every grade of 
leather on the market: for the best leather, 
the poorest leather, and worse—the 
imitations of leather. There was no 
means whereby the public could discrim- 
inate between good leather and bad. 


A Lancashire firm of tanners, famous 
for the high quality of their products, 
recognised that all who desired the best 
leather should have some means of pro- 
tection against the shoddy and subterfuge 
substance:. They gave to their finest 


chrome-tanned leather the brand name 
‘ Dri-ped’ so that the public might ask 
for it by name. And they stamped this 
chrome leather, in purple, with the name 
* Dri-ped’ inside a diamond so that all 
who asked for it might, by the stamp, 
identify the leather as genuine Dri-ped.’ 


To-day the name * Dri-ped ’ is a house- 
hold word, identifying (as the hall-mark 
identifies silver) leather which is guaran 
teed to be absolutely waterproof through- 
out wear, and guaranteed to wear at least 
twice as long as best bark-tanned leather 
of equal thickness. Its superior qualities 
have been proved by hundreds of 
thousands of wearers. An ever-increasing 


household words 


number of footwear manufacturers use 
Dri-ped sole leather in the making of 
many of their finest ranges. 


Repairers with pride in their craftsman- 
ship use Dri-ped sole leather for all 
their quality repairs. 


You can readily obtain Dri-ped sole 
footwear from all leading retailers. Y our 
repairer will re-sole the shoes you are 
now wearing with © Dri-ped.’ 


F or reasons of comfort, of style, of service, 
of waterproofness, it is well worth while 
asking for Dri-ped by name and looking 
for the Dri-ped purple diamond stamp 
which guarantees your satis{action. 


Look for the Dri-ped purple DRI-PED SOLED FOOTWEAR, in all styles and sizes for men, Leok for the Dri-ped purple 
pe nond stamped every jeu women and children, is obtainable from all leading footu ear stores, Glemond stamped every feu 
i including all branches of : Dolcis Shoe Co., Upsons Ltd, High Life inches On each sole 
_ Tek Co., W. Abbott & Sons Ltd., Lilly & Skinner Ltd., Lennards Ltd , 
acksons Ltd., Civil Service Association, London Boot Co., Crick 
DRI- PED G Co., &c. DRI-PED repairs. Your footwear repairer can re-sole DRI-PED 
c the shoes you are now u earing with Dri-ped leather reece 


DRI-PED BOLTON, LANCS 


OV 


NO“ OYA 


SOLED 


CY. GS CL CX GY G) FOO 
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Facts for the Reader 

it HE MANCHESTER EVENING NEWS is always bright, every night. ‘ii 

Ww It gives you all the news and the latest news. at 

a For 57 years it has served the public well and it has a reputation as a : fi 

a first-class up-to-date newspaper. 

P pap 

Its news services are the best obtainable and its special features are on a high 


level of quality and interest. 


It is the paper upon which you can rely and which you will not leave in the train or 


tramcar. 


Some Facts for the Advertiser 


a 


T is essentially a home paper and its large circulation has not been built upon 


coupons, insurance schemes, etc., but upon its value as a newspaper. 


Its remarkable display of small classified advertisements each day proves that it 


goes into the homes of the people. 


= 


One of its advertisers reported that as a result of one displayed advertisement in 


the MANCHESTER EVENING NEWS, 3,000 people actually made purchases 


at his shop, the road outside being one dense mass of people, who were unable to 


gain admission. He added, “ The whole of the credit is due to you, because I did 


not advertise in any other paper.’ 


ii 
x 
oe 
ii 
ay 
it 
ey The paper which prints the largest number of small classified advertisements, ae 
ay “Agonies,” Births, Marriages and Deaths, 1s the one which makes the widest appeal euet 
ae and is read in the home. The MANCHESTER EVENING NEWS prints more : ~ 
ay Births, Deaths, Marriages and In Memoriam notices than all the other Manchester eujen 
Wd papers combined. Such announcements have reached ten and a half columns in a single z 
We issue, and as many as 1,200 have appeared on one day. ? 
i The extent to which the MANCHESTER EVENING NEWS is used for small 2 
ii advertisements may be gauged by the fact that on one day over 6,000 replies have Fan ta 
passed into its “Answers to Advertisements’ boxes. Over 80,000 replies pass 
are hrough the boxes per month. Last year’s total was 92 6. Fant a 
t g P y 924,59 
# THESE FACTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES ai 
be Manchester Chening Neivs 
a 3, CROSS STREET 43, FLEET STREET at 
MANCHESTER LONDON, E.C.4 | 
Telephone : Telephone : 
COC CITY 3367 (Private Exchange) CENTRAL 2261 (Private Exchange) Ht 
Proprietors: The Manchester Guardian Evening News, Lid, 


— 
i 
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(Illustrated above 
‘BEATRICE’ 
Charming Dinner or 
Semi-Evening Gown 
in heavy quality Silk 
and Wool Marocain. 
Diaping is arranged 
so as to give that 
fashionables slim ‘effect. 
making this model 
specially suitable for 
full figures. Trimmed 
with inset vest of 
Sequin and square of 
beads on skirt. Ir 


Black only. 
Sizes O.S. & extra 0.5 j 
] 
5} 


ORDER 


BY POST “SANDOWN.” atv ‘SONNING’ 
7 Bea iti iful Gown m ade in rich quality Charming gown in beautiful ynality 
You can order any Satin Be aut £, expert! lesigned to fancy + de iin, skirt w ade with 
f these Gowns by suit full figures. Attractively finished  } indkerchief points of ] 
pes assured of gu a pisned roniel poin | eTia 
every satishactios with Godet panel on skirt; and the An a tractive gown suita for all 
Be sure to state newest Bishop sleeves Suitable occasions, becoming to most figures 
colour, style, etc. for all smart occasions. Obtainable In the new season's most delightful 
required. Sent in Black 

post free to any ad- Stocked ir 


dr in Gt. Britain and O.S 


“LE CYGNE’ TOILET SERIES. 


‘Le Cygne’ 
LAVENDER WATER 
Prepared from the finest 
Mitcham Lavender Delight 
fully refreshing Sprinkler 
bottles 


«7 /6- =14/. 4 


SWAN & EDGA R 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


To be guided by Swan & Edgar in your dress require- 
ments is to be assured of being distinctively yet 

correctly attired for all occasions. The de lightful new 
an now being dis splaved are creations by the 
foremost dress designers of both Paris and London. 
Assured of appreciation by their very poner ness 
these Gowns are offered at prices within the reach of 
the most moderate purse. You are invited to inspect the 
collection, or to write for the new book of Gown Modes. 


ile fort teu 
B con 
nf tvle for 
River, Home,” or 
Smart astonal 
ear Sent 


Tu rquck se 
‘Le Cygne’ 


and useful perfume. In bottles na, Lavender, ( log 


EAU DE COLOGNE BATH SALTS | 
Prepared from an original Fragrant and refreshing 
French formula. A delightful — Paintily perfumed with Ver : 


= 6/62.11/9 | f 109 
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ENGLAND TO INDIA 


A DOUBLE WORLD RECORD IN A 


The greatest motor drive in the history of mankina is that 
which Major Forbes-Leith recently achieved in an ordinary 
Wolseley car. This is the journey from England to India— 
8,500 miles. In mere distance it is a world record, but add 
that 1,500 miles were through desert, and that for 3,000 
miles there was no road or track at all, and it is clear that it 
is also a world record of endurance and hardship overcome, 
This double world record for distance and for difficulty 
eclipses the achievements of any other driver in any other 
car. Its moral is that Wolseley cars are equal to all emer- 
gencies. Youcan have a similar car for the smaller distances 
and lesser difficu/ties with which the ordinary motor driver 
has to contend. There is a Woiseley for everybody at prices 
from £225 cash, or £50 down, the balance by instalments. 
All cars are completely equipped. 


WOLSELEY MEANS 
RELIABILITY 


PURE SILK 


PYJAMAS 
AT SPECIAL PRICES 


Ladies’ Pyjamas (as ske/ch) in heavy 
weight pure silk striped crépe-de- 
Chine, in various stripes on ivory 


ground, thoroughly recommended 
for hard wear. 


PRICE 59/6 


ent On approva 


K +3 Exceptional offer 


it road ribbed spun sill, 
| In black, putty, putty 
fawn, light beaver, beige, 
il nude 
10/9 ler Pair 


MARSHALLG 
SNELGROVE 


VERE STREET-AND- OXFORD STREET 


== LONDON W | = 


LTD. PICCADILLY CIRCUS Wu. 


lilustrated Catalogue Post Free on request 


la ? 
} > | 
| 
| 
| 
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MASK COUPON. 


Please send me One Anaglyph 
Viewing-Mask. I enclose stamps 
[Three-halfpence, Inland ; or Two- 
pence-halfpenny, Foreign] to cover , 
Postage. 


PRR EL: 


To THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
(Anaglyph) 15, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 


L.L.N., 25.1925. | 


ROD 
REGENT STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS. 
about 100 years ago. JAY’S NEWLY ERECTED PREMISES. about 100 years ago. 
FOR OVER 
50 YEARS 
cung 


4/6 a tin at all chemists. 


ee AN INVITATION. 


THOSE FIRST Triat Priat 
GREY HAIRS 
APPEAR JUST 


Ph! ee HE Directors of Jay’s Ltd. have the 
TOUCH THEM UP WITH 5 y honour to invite their patrons to view 
TATCHO-TONE | | | g the Special Display of Fashions that is 


Chemists Irices 2 and 46. oF direst now being held in the newly equipped 
ai Salons of the Company. 


Tatcho-Tone Co. 5 Great Queen - trect, London, W.C2 


All the latest productions from the most exclusive 
Paris Houses—together with Jay’s own distinctive 
creations—are being shown. ‘They include the 


* newest ideas in Gowns for all occasions, Mantles, 
B O N Z, O SS Tailor - made Coats and Skirts, Tea Gowns, 
Millinery, Lingerie, Hosiery, Gloves—indeed, the 


STAR TURNS latest styles for everything in feminine apparel. 


The Sixth 
Studdy Dogs 
Portfolio. 


Price 3/6 


REGENT STREET 
London.W.1 


APPOINTMENT TO WER MAJESTY 
QUEEN ALEXANORA 


The most humorous of 
them all. 


8 PLATES in COLOURS 


On Art Brown Piate-sunk Mount. 


On Sale at all Booksellers, Stationers and 
Stores, and A. V. N. Jones & Co., 64, Fore 
Street, E.C. 2 


165 


is 


W.C.MACDONALD INC. =Ci i1oarettes 
MONTREAL, CANADA Mild, Sweet O/d Virginia Cable Address 


“ Cairngorm, Montreal.” 723 
LARGEST (NOEPENDENT TOBACCO 


BritishConsols on any Liner of CPR-ANCHOR DONALOSON-CANADIAN GMM—WHITE STAR-DOMINION 


7 
4 


& MADAME BLANCHE has a good selection of | 
TENNIS FROCKS, THREE-PIECE 
SUITS, also PARIS MODELS for ASCOT. 


A visit to her salon is requested. Post orders a speciality. 


51, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, W.1. 


' 
| 
| 
Ltd 
. SY APPOINTMENT TO = 
THE QUEEN OF NORWAY 
| 
| q 
CHOCOLATES 
Obtainable from all good Confectioners. In case of diffi- 
write O. Knecht, §2, Bedford St, Strand, 


Re 
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importan nterpritses O 
sie 
9 
— 
» 
xe COMMERCIAL ROAD, HEAD OFFICES: WORSLEY STREET, i 
LIVERPOOL : MEALHOUSE LANE, HULME, 
- 

AND AT BOLTON. MANCHESTER. 
GT. HOWARD STREET. ks 
TILLOTSONS NEWSPAPERS, TILLOTSONS (BOLTON), LTD. 
=< are famous for their high-class catalogue printing, hs 
being the first to introduce into England fine 
ae Bolton Cuening Jews process engraving and also being pioneers in this re 
branch of Commercial Art. They have one of the 
4 Established 1867. finest equipments in the country and are almost *s 
ava 
ee LANCASHIRE JOURNAL SERIES the only firm that can offer the advantage of a ** 
ae Comprising— (Established 1871 A.D.) | service which is all under one roof. * 
~ Bolton Journal and Guardian; Leigh, Tyldesley and | Printers in all foreign languages. . 
Atherton Journal; Eccles and ‘Patricroft Journal ; 
= Farnworth Journal and Observer; Swinton and he 
Pendlebury Journal ; Horwick and Westboughton Journal. 
ae Lanca hire s world wide reputation for cotton TILLOTSONS (LIVERPOOL), LTD. x 
*s fabrics of quality is based on the fine spinning oy 
ste of the mills of Bolton and district. The specialise in cartons and folding boxes for packing >< 
xe slump which has affected other branches of cigarettes, soap, cereals, jellies, chocolates, ice- he 
* the cotton trade has not been felt to any cream and proprietary goods. ery plant is most x 
Ry notable extent in the Bolton area and national modern and one of the largest of its kind in the a 
advertisers using Tillotson’s newspapers will 
be find a ready response from Bolton’s pros- 
sie perous workers. The newspapers listed above a 
= are essentially home journals and the weight *s 
* of local displayed and classified announcements THE PREMIER BOX CO., LTD. * 

they carry is evidence of the | sie 
x hey carry is evidence of the esteem in which WORSLEY ST., HULME, MANCHESTER, % 
they are held. 
3 manufacture folding boxes for the clothing, mil- BS 
RATES ON APPLICATION, linery and foodstuff trades, also the “ Locktite”’ 
oy One Rate. No Series Discount. fibreboard packing case, which is absolutely pilfer- xe 
proof, complying with all Railway Regulations ; 
TILLOTSONS NEWSPAPERS, LTD. || and all kinds of containers for Railway work. 
ON, LTD 
HEAD OFFICE: MEALHOUSE LANE, BOLTON. 
LONDON OFFICE: TEMPLE BAR HOUSE, 
4 
ale 
| 23, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. ze 
abe | 
TELEGRAMS : TELEPHONE 
“TILLOTSONS, FLEET, LONDON,” CENTRAL 43556. 
ale 


4 


| 
| 
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GAMAGES 


The World’s Sports House 
Largest Stocks! Best Values! fe 


The Public Schools of Gt. Britain and thousands of English Country 
Houses have proved the Reliability of Gamage Sports Service. How- 
ever small your requirements, send them to Gamages for satisfaction. 


f 


| 


if 


my 


| Five Famous Gamage Bat Values| | 


supenion he 


wl 
OVPLEA RESWIENT 
SPRING HANOLE 


Imperial 


Driver 


| 


TREBLE Rvesen 


i 


a 


\ 

THE THE THE THE THE 
REFEREE IMPERIAL YORKSHIRE “A.W. G.” AUSTRALIAN 

Selected Match Bat, Specimen Rat, DRIVER A fine seasoned The finest Cricket ‘ 

handle covered attan Cane and A very Popular Bat for average Bat ever made. 
A Rubber or Leather. Rubber handle. Match Rat amongst players. Perfect grip. 
Super quality. loca) & amateur clubs 


25 30- 18/6 14/6 32/6 


Force, Phil Meads, Quaifes, Warsopps, Clapshaws, Gunn's, and all Leading Makes Stocked 


The Gamage Ariel ®&0. g 
A Splendid Bevelled Racquet in great / 


demand this Season. Fully Guaranteed. . 
May be tested side by side with ali the ree 
World's Leading Makes at Gamages. 


Or sent packed and post free to LK . 


~ Send your old Racquet to Gamages to be RESTRUNG and 
made good for much more service. Back in 3 days, 5/6 to 12/6 


From Land's End to John o Groats 


Gamages are Furnishing Tennis Courts 


Distance is no object where a Customer's Satisfaction is concerned. 
Gamages have huge supplies of everything needed and invite enquiries. 


Ransomes, Shanks 
and all well-known 


THE 
makers Specialities 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS Ht 
« ON APPLICATION. t 
a COURT MARKER. ce 7 as perfectly because it is the one Weatherproof 
1S Marker is Of «reat utility No india-rubber bands 
of parts to perish or wear out. The renchp roof-— 
never onc did it that keeps its wearer dry in down 
| me, howerer pour or drizzle—-warm when it’s 
| heavy the rain. . 
HE Pad chilly— yet is airylight and there- 
| way fore comfortable whatever the 
have found my coat 
satisfactory ;warm weather. 
== in winter, nol the 
‘ POSTS least uncom/fort- DAY IN AND DAY OUT 
GAMAGE ROLLERS ably so in summer, 
CHAMPION MOWERS [he in the World Feet; | and very shield THE WHOLE YEAR ROUND 
Simple Handling Highest and 36 g comfort on there’s hardly a day on which The 
ade tnake. u guarantee. neatly paintec ed ane ° 
8 inch 10 inch 12 inch 14 inch Green. 14 inch 168 Ibs. *1 windy days. —R.R. > Ire 
27/6 BO/- B2/G Liver £5 10s. Burberry isn’t needed. Practically 
Grass Boxe 8/6, 8/9. o/. 9/3 Carr. Paid. Carr Pd to English Stations Beyond Fi ex. 51/6, 68/6, up to 6Gus. Every “Burberry” weightless, it 1S no trouble to weal or 
Gamages 1925 SPORTS Catalogue —f a carry when it’s fine, yet should the 
Sent Post Free on application (eae Se weather change from good to bad, it 
A.W. GAMAGE Ltd., HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1 ensures perfect protection for yourself 
City Branch: BENETFINKS, CHEAPSIDE, . E.C.2 . 
and your clothes. 
we 
Catalogue and Patterns on request. 
HAYMARKET S.W.1. LONDON 
BD. MALESHERBES PARIS: AND APPOINTED PROVINCIAL AGENTS 
Burbersys Lid 


YY, 
Ny) 
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Nation-wide.... world- 
wide ... distribution of 
HATS & FOOTWEAR 


O provide hats. ..caps... 
boots or shoes . . . or rainproof 
coats... in the diverse varie- 
ties and sizes to meet the 
individual requirements of a clientéle 
of 500,002 men and women, is 
Jacksons’ raison d étre. 
This huge undertaking requires a hundred 
retail stores, a vast mail order organisation 
dealing with the far corners of the world, a 
boot factory in Northampton, factories at 
Stockport, Leeds and Manchester for the 
manufacture of Hats, Caps and Coats, and a 
main distributing warehouse (illustrated above) 
at Stockport. 
Jacksons are remembered as the famous 3/9 
Hat and 10/6 Boot providers. They can claim 
to have sold more hats retail than any other 
hat manufacturer during the last thirty years. 
Since 1892 millions of hats have been sold 


over Jacksons’ counters, or sent by | 
over the world, and the same can be 
with regard to footwear, coats, etc. 


The War altered prices, but not values. 
Jacksons’ tradition was to supply the best 
possible value for money, and so, despite high 
material and wages costs, Jacksons’ prices 
were always lower than those of other retail 
establishments selling similar goods. 


To-day, prices are about 50 per cent. above 
pre-war level—considerably less than the in- 
crease on foodstuffs, tobacco, sweetmeats, 
amusements, etc. Jacksons’ are runing true 
to tradition. 


Readers of this advertisement who are paving 
enhanced prices for their outdoor wear should 
visit the nearest Jackson Branch or send for 
Jacksons’ Mail Order Catalogues. It is 
P ssible to . ss smartly yet economically by 
dealing with Jacksons 


JACKSONS 


VICTORIA WORKS, STOCKPORT. 


100 Branches from goonies to Inverness. 


Aberdeen (a) Ayr Colchester Dudk Duudee 
Ashron-Under-Lvne 3 

Kradford (3 t 

Barnsiey Burnley Dumfries 
kenhead Ed nb rgh (2) 
Rirmingham atiow slasgov Grim>by 
BlackLurn 

Cardiff (2 Chesterfieid 

Crewe Cheltenham 

Cambridge Carlisle Haley Hy sfield 
Casticford Chester Ipswich Inverness 


Kilmarnock Kirkcaldy totherham 
Krigt ley 
ive 
Midd! es bro’ 


sester (3) 
r Tydvil Newcast! 
Newport (Mon 
Nuneatos 
mouth 
Rochdale 


; 
=| i, : 
\ 
SN | yy 
| 
| | | 
N 
4! | | 
/ |} 
| 
Read ng 
| 
(> | : | 
Nor Wen | 
j York \ | 
~ ; \ 
@) >, | 
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(From an original drawing by Curistorpner Crark, RI, 


The Petroleum Beacon 


In ancient Persia and Mesopotamia many uses of 
petroleum were known. People used petroleum 
pitch as a cement for their walls, as an ointment 
for the backs of beasts of burden, as caulking for 
their boats. They threw it flaming on their 
enemies. They burned it on their altars and in 
their beacon-lights. 

The scene depicted is the night-camp of a 
caravan. About the low tent are grouped the 
resting camels and horses. The sentinel leans 
on his spear, while overhead the beacon throws 
its ring of light upon the desert around, and 
all about looms the night, mysterious and 
menacing. 

In modern days the traveller has come to look 


upon petroleum, not as a safeguard against peril, 
but as an essential factor to his progress. It is 
part of the romance of modern industry that the 
great subterranean sources of petroleum, feeding 
the oil-springs from which the Arab skimmed 
his pitch, should to-day furnish the British 
motorist with the fuel for his car. 

British foresight and industry, through the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company, have exploited and de- 
veloped the oilfields of Southern Persia until they 
are second to none in the world. At Llandarcy, 
in South Wales, the crude oil thus obtained is 
refined into “ BP ” Motor Spirit. The capital is 
British, the labour is British, and the petrol is 
British—and best. 


The British Petrol 


British Petroleum Co. Ltd., Britannic House, Moorgate, E.C.2, Distributing Organisation of the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. Ltd. 


Persian Series, No. 2 
| 
| 
| 
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PROOF OF 
GROWTH 


Na LIVERPOOL’S PREDOMINANT NEWSPAPERS 
POST and ECHO Still Growing. 


Extension of Premises in Liverpool and London. 


N Liverpool the established morning paper, 
irrespective of party, is the LIVERPOOL 
DAILY POST and MERCURY, appealing to and 
recognised by the responsible public and chosen by 
all discriminating advertisers, trade and financial. 


The ECHO is equally well known and is the largest 


and most successful evening paper in the country. 


The history of these two journals has been one of 
continuous growth. The business was removed in 
1880 from Lord Street to premises at 46, 48 and 
50 Victoria Street and subsequent additions filled the 


whole of the island site bounded by Victoria Street, 
Crosshall Street, Whitechapel and Preston Street. 


To meet recent developments further extensive 
premises, as shown in the illustration above, have 
now been acquired. On the right are shown the 
present offices; on the left the newly acquired 
buildings. 

Linked together they have an area of more 
than 1660 square yards and provide suitable head- 
quarters for Liverpool's predominant newspapers, 


the POST and the ECHO 
A, 


Liverpool Echo. 


In addition to the new premises in Liverpool, the POST and ECHO have just secured as London Offices the ground floor > 
premises, 132-4, Fleet St., London, which occupy one of the best sites in Fleet St., next door to the “ Daily Telegraph.” 


<> | 
| 
| 
| 
? 
| 
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4 
These are the mills en- 
gaged in the production 
of fabrics of varying de- 
4 


scriptions, all of superla- 
tive worth and a standard 
for which the name 
Kenyon’s is world-tamous. 


What Kenyon’s make to-day the 


whole world will use 
to-morrow 


The strongest endorsement of the 


uncommonly high-grade qualities of 
G hese are 


fabrics of proved worth. Three mills 
are busily engaged in producing cotton 
fabrics, and three in manufacturing wool- 
len andcotton machinery clothing of every 


Kenyon’s Fabrics is found in the ever- 
increasing world-wide demand. 


K6NYON'S 
FABRICS 


White Mediums 
White Double Warps. 
White Longeloths 
Striped Longcloths 
White Longcloths (Linen Finish) 
White Indian Longcloth 
White Nainsooks 
White Madapolam 
White Interlinings 
White Mattings 
White and Grey Sheeting 
White aad Grey Sheets (in pairs) 
White and Grey Pillow Cases 
(made with buttons or tapes) 
White and Grey Bolster Cases 
(made with buttons or tapes) 
White Pillow Cottons 
Bed and Mattress Covers 
Grey Plain Calicoes 
Grey Twills 
Scoured Twills 
Scoured Plains 
Striped Flannelette 
Dyed Flannelettes 
Dyed Winceyettes 
Striped Winceyettes 
Striped Mattings 
Poli-Cloth”™ 


KENYON’S 


In the Cotton markets of Great Britain 
and her colonies; in America, China, 
Japan, India; in Continental countries, 
and in the remote parts of the earth, 
the name Kenyon’s is known and accep- 
ted as a guarantee of the very finest 
and most dependable of Lancashire’s 
staple products. 


The resources of six large mills are em- 
ployed in satisfying this universal call for 


Housewives have 


* Poli-Cloth” a friend in need 


after a 


Upholstery, Floors, Boots and 
Motor-Cars, Motor Cycles, et 
quickly respond to the 
powers of a “ Poli-Cloth” 

after any polish, paste or cream 
Like all Kenyon’s fabrics, the ' 


1/3, provide sound honest valu 


supply Kenyon's Poli-Cloth.” 


found in Kenyon’s 
House- 
work has become far less laborious, 
homes now take on an added brightness 
‘Poli-Cloth’’ has been 
Silver, Metal, Class, Enamel, Furniture, 


and 


used. 


Shoes 

very 

persuasive O 
used with or 

Poli-Cloth”’ 
is specially and carefully woven for a 
particular purpose Usage and washing do not impair its admirable qualities 
which together with its generous size 


description, according to individual needs 


During the past few months the name 
‘“*‘Kenyon’s’’ has been brought even more 
prominently before the general public by 
means of advertisements in the general 
Press on behalf of Kenyon’s*‘Poli-Cloth.”’ 
This versatile polishing cloth is a fur- 
ther example of the superlative worth 
of Kenyon’s Fabrics as proved by the 
already big demand. 


KENYON'S 


MADE IN 
LANCASHIRE | 


27 in. by 27 in.) and reasonable price, 


y Draper, Ironmonger, Hardware Dealer, 
Boot and Shoe Dealer, Motor Garage « 


wv Branch of Boots The Chemists, can 


All enquiries for Kenyon’s Fabrics should be addressed to— 


JAMES KENYON & SON, L” 
ROACH BANK MILLS .- - 


TRADE MARK 


BURY 


Machinery Clothing for every 
mechanical purpose. 


KENYONS OF BURY. 
— 
| \ \ 
MA Roach Bank Mie 
4 
| 
| Dersy ST Mitts. \ 
| 
| 
f 
| | 
| | 
| 
4 
\ 
B* 
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TRAFFORD 


LOCATE YOUR FACTORY 
AND STORE YOUR GOODS 
AT BRITAIN’S GREATEST 
INDUSTRIAL PORT— 
MANCHESTER. 


The Centre of 20,000,000 Industrial People 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


ESTATE OFFICE: 95, LEADENHALL STREET, 
TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER LONDON, E.C. 


| 
9 
| 
: | 
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Your house 
may hold 
priceless 
treasures 
OUtIF 
it lacks 
CO/OUr 
itisa 
prison 
cell: 


upon your daily contact with colour, 

If you can imagine what it would 
be like if the skies were always grey, 
if you were compelled to live in a 
room with grey wall-paper, grey carpets, 
greyish furniture—not a patch of bright- 
ness anywhere- and wear grey clothes, even to 
grey undies, you will realise how true it is 


that colour—variety of colour—is vitally necessary 
to you, 


Tou health and happiness depend 


You need never let considerations of expense 
chain you to dullness, for Drummer Dye offers 
the key to the kingdom of colour at fourpence 
a hue, 


Coiours of greater beauty than printer's ink can 
show—twenty-eight in all; but more can be con- 
jured out of the Drummer packets by simply 
mixing different shades—a fascinating 
procedure, 

You can trust your most delicate fabrics, 
your costliest fabrics, to Drummer Dyes. 
The process is both simple and safe. You 
have a wash-day when you launder your 
very special fabrics-why not a Drummer 
Dye day, this very week? 


28 


FAST TRUE 
COLOURS 


Black 
Blue (Light) 
Blue (Mary 
Blue (Roya! 
Blue (Saxe) 
Brown 
(Bracken) 
Cardinal 
Daffodil 
Emerald 
Green (Dark) 
Green (1 ight) 
Grey 
Helictrope 
Jade 
Maroon 
Mauve 
Myrtle 
Navy 
Nigger 
Old Rose 


Pink 
Pink (Shell) 
Purple 
Red 
(Pillar Box) 


Rust 
Tangerine 


Obtainable from all 
Grocers, Chemists, 


Give new beauty to Table Centres, Cot and 


Jumpers, Overalls, Undies, Bathing Dresses, Hosiery, Pyjamas, Kimonos, Gym. Frocks, Blazers, Ribbons, 
Scarves, etc., etc. 


Drummer Dyes 


Curtains and Hangings, Cushion Covers and Chair Backs, Sideboard Runners, 


Bed Covers, Counterpanes and Valances, etc.; Frocks, 


A Lancashire Product Drummer Dye is the leading 


range of Dyes which includes MANNEOULN, 


I_td., Bolton 


the 6d. Cold 
associated line is MOVOL., the stain remover 
are well known an‘ appreciated in almost every home in the « 
Fdge's also manufacture on a large scale Dves 


extensive sale overseas. 


Dye: JIFFY, the best 2d. Dye 


DOLLY Blue an! 
These products, manufactured by William Edge & Sons, 
, and have 
for commercial 


in the famous 


DOLLY Cream. 


a very 
usefs. 


WILLIAM EDGE & SONS, LTD. BOLTON 


: 
| mt i j : 
| 
| 
| 
| “ 
| | 
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lees HE ordinary Suit Case holds so 
hee much and no more! Men sit on it, 
how bulge it, deluge it with oaths. But 
fe it remains geometrically obstinate ! 
LEA I HERCLO | H fea Men said, “It is in the nature of things,” | 
% this fixed Suit Case capacity. The inventor 
ite of the Revelation Rigid Expanding Suit 
ince its introduction in 1899, “Rexine | Case said, ‘‘ Nature of things be hanged ! % 
Leathercloth has steadily increased in les 
popularity as the ideal upholstering Case is rigid. it 
: »£ : expands, t contracts, t is tull for a 
material, particularly for period furniture. weekend. it fll for co moth 
To-day it is in use in all parts of the is grows with your needs. 0} 
world, and stocks are held in practically ‘6 The secret is simple. The lock: expand. ° 
o The hinges expand. The sides overlap. 
very country of importance. 
ving, | You lift the lid and the Case expaads. 
** Rexine ’’ Leathercloth is unsurpassed for the 
upholstering of furniture, motor - cars—yachts, Re: But it is still rigid! sy 
;- railway carriages, etc., and is ideal for book- F” There are not only Revelation Rigid Ex- Su 
binding, trunks, travelling cases, desk tops, Cason 
etc. Special cuts and trimmings are supplied Revelati 
ases, Revelation Trunks, evelation lug- 
; P ‘ a ; , gage for all purposes, in leather, canvas, 
a ‘*Rexine’’ Leathercloth will successfully with- Ww) and light vulcanized fibre, at prices to suit 
_climatic conditions , that _ ruin | every purse, each expanding and contracting, 
eis eather in a few weeks; it is germ and insect e and all equally efficient. 
proof, and can be washed when soiled. In 
appearance it is indistinguishable from leather ° Without a “Revelation” you are old- 
and it is much cheaper. ° fashioned. Be wise. See the ‘Revelation 
“ Rubbercloth, a special fabric for mowr-car learn how to end all 
hoods, is waterproof in any climate. . your packing troubles. 
“ Rexine” Leathercloth has been bought in large quantities ° We extend to you a cordial invitation to visit either our 
° 
>| 
e 
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by the Governments of Great Britain, Canada, India, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Norway, also by 
the Railway and Steamship Companies in this Country, the 
Colonies, Egypt, South America, Russia, and Spain. 
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SUCH CURSES! SUICH CREASES! 


London or Leeds Showrooms, or one of our agents. If 
unable to cali we will gladly send you our descriptive 
Booklet ‘‘L.N” om mentioning this paper, together with 
the name of our nearest agent. 


A SUITCASE 
co. LTD 
| r 169 PICCADILLY (facing Bond St.) | 
LEATHERCLOTH LONDON, W.1. | 
| ie Leeds : 62 Albion St. 
g | 
REXINE LIMI | ED ° Some of our Agents 
. E McMillan, Lt LICE ’ottertons : 
HYDE NR. MANCHESTER : BOURNEMOUT: Beale MANCHESTER Kendal. Milne & Co (Harrods Ltd. : 
LONDON: Rexine House, 42, Newgate St., E.C.1 DUBLIN. & Co, OXFORD: ison & 
: ac PORTSMOUTH : Jos, Watkins & Sons 
SGOW : Wylie & ‘ochhead. td SUNDERLAND 
in all Principal Towns 


SE KARE FARE 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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Lawn Tennis Delights 
The Winning Stroke! 


and then luxurious 


FOUR SHILLINGS PER POUND 


THE VALUE IS IN THE CHOCOLATES, 
NOT THE BOX. 


Sold in the Salons at the Corner Houses, Maison Lyons and Lyons Tea- 
shops, in Theatres and Cinemas, and by good confectioners everywhere. 


J. LYONS #@ CO LTD CADBY HALL, KENSINGTON, LONDON. W 
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Coat in corded Rayon 


Finished with hand-made, double silk fringe, lined throughout crepe-de-chine. 


In black only. Price 12 Yo guineas 


Debenham 


Debenhams. Ltd 


Wigmore Street, W.1. 
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S ERE’S another fine car burnt out— 
HH note: tour ruined, and all for lack 
of a little forethought. What a 
difference if I’d been there! Then I could 
have put out the fire at once—before the 
damage wasdone. You see I’m used for fight- 
ing blazing petrol, it’s my job. I’ve saved 
thousands of cars from destruction. Don’t 
risk riding another mile without me. 
I'll see that fire never leaves you stranded!” 


Get 


your 


28 


“Pyrene" protects the Write now for illustrated Folder, “Care it would 


Cars and Lorries of H.M. 


and have saved from fire. 
those of the leading Bus . Pisted Oxidi Copper 
and Transport Companies. Geld tn Brace, 


finish by leading Garages, Ironmongers and Stores. 


THE PYRENE COMPANY, LIMITED, 

9, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON. S.W.]. 
Telephone: Victoria 8502 (4 lines). Telegrams: “ Pyrenextin, Sowest, London.” 
BRANCHES .. .. «+ «+ Sheffield, Glasgow, Belfast. 


WARNING. 
Every PYRENE Fire Extinguisher sow bears this sealed Guarantee Label. 
It protects the Trade and Public from being supplied with Government 
Serpius or reconditioned extinguishers of obsolete design, which may 
“took” Whe new, bet ere actually far inferior to t standard product. 
“ Recondinoned” Eatinguishers are usually ruined by the introduction of 
corrosive elements. This sealed label is your safeguard. Buy only those 
Pyrene bearing thes label 


her Pyrene “ Safer-Motoring” Equipment :— 
Meonbeom Non Dazsle Hi ¥-n'en NowSkid Chains. 


AT 


MODERATE 


For Ascot. 
Smart and Exclusive 
Creations are now 
being displayed in 
Millinery and Costume 


DISTINCTIVE SUMMER FROCKS 


PRICES. 


C31. 
Charming River Frock in 
prettily designed Em- 


Gas 


C 45.—Charming hand- 
printed Cotton Gown in 


Gas 


C 50.—A most becoming 
and extremely fashionable 
Two-Piece Gown in printed 
crépe-de-Chine and smart 
net front with beautifully 
cut black marocain coat 
lined crépe - de - Chine. 


Price 1 83 Gns. 
WOOLLAND BROS. LTD. 


The Centre of Fashion 


Knightsbridge, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Weite for Iiustrated Folders. 


A corner of the Hail, Compton Wynyates, Warwickshire, 
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“A faire mannour house” 


HUS a seventeenth-century chronicler writes 


of Compton 


Wynyates; but the description hardly does justice to what 
many consider to be the most charming house in England. 
The name Wynyates tells of a vineyard oncc: cultivated here. 


In a deep valley this quaintly picturesque mansio 


n was built, 


largely of material taken from the old Castle of Fulbrooke, by 


Sir William Compton, who was a page and later 
courtier of Henry the Eighth. 


a favourite 


Strangely fascinating is this irregularly planned two-storey pile 
of many-tinted medieval brickwork, with its mossy-tiled and 
many-chimneyed roofs, carven-timbered gables and crenated 
copings. The vaulted banqueting hall, with its minstrels’ 
galleries, the old chapel, the withdrawing room and many 
another panelled apartment in the interior, conjures up visions 


of days long past. 
Though the house stands in such a peaceful a 


nd secluded 


situation, it did not pass undisturbed through those troublous 
times. During the Civil War the family espoused the 
Royalist cause, and Sir William’s great-grandson, the Earl 


of Northampton, took part in many engagements, finally falling 


in an over-zealous charge at Hopton Heath. Meantime his 
house was besieged and garrisoned by the Parliamentary forces 
and narrowly escaped destruction when the neighbouring 


church was reduced to ruins. 


At the time when Compton Wynyates was in peril of destruction, 
what has been described as the finest of Scotland’s produce— 


John Haig Scotch Whisky—had just embarked on 
to that universal popularity it now enjoys by r 
ever-consistent excellence of quality. 


its first stage 
eason of its 


A quaintly-designed, heavy oak table, 
period about the end of the 16th century; 
a transitional form between the board 
and trestle of mediaval days and the 
four-legged tables of later design. 
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By Appointment. 
Isweo sy JOHN HAIG & CO. Li 
TD DISTILL 
| ~ oy ERS, MARKINCH, FIFE, AND KINNAIRD HOUSE, PALL MALL EAST, SW. 
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REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER FOR TRANSMISSION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND TO CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND BY MAGAZINE POST. 


SATURDAY, MAY 2, 1925. 


The Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Engravings and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the Colonies, Europe, and the United States of Amerwca. — 


GERMANY’S “WAR IDOL" CHOSEN AS THE NEW PRESIDENT: A SEVEN-FOOT BUST OF HINDENBURG PARADED 
ABOUT THE STREETS OF BERLIN ON THE DAY OF HIS ELECTION. 


The election of Field-Marshal von Hindenburg, the famous war leader, as President 
of Germany, is declared to be a triumph for the Monarchists. He represented 
the United Right, comprising the German People’s Party, Nationalists, and 
“ Fascists." The other two candidates were Herr Marx (Republican Parties— 
Centre, Democrats and Socialists) and Herr Thalmann (Communist). The election 
took place on Sunday, April 26, and the following figures give the final 
results of the voting :—Hindenburg, 14,639,399; Marx, 13,752,640; ThAlmann, 


1,931,591." It will be recalled that a previous ballot was held on March 29, but 
was inconclusive, as no candidate obtained the absolute majority required; that is, 
more than a half of the total votes. On the second occasion, under the Con- 
stitution, only a bare majority was necessary. On the polling day, in spite of 
wet weather, Berlir was ful! of flags, badges, and election posters, and the 
Nationalists, who were strongest in this respect, carried about a big white bust 
of Hindenburg about seven feet high. 


Pworocearu Surriump sy CN. 
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HINDENBURG WINS THROUGH THE HAUSFRAU: THE GERMAN PRESIDENCY. 


Puorocrarus sy P. anp A., LB.. anv C.N. 


WITH A GERMAN BAND IN THE CART AND POSTERS seanme | 
A PORTRAIT OF HINDENBURG: A PROCESSION IN HANOVER. 


= WAVING THE OLD RED, WHITE, AND BLACK FLAG OF IMPERIAL GERMANY: TWO LORRY- 
LOADS OF UNIFORMED “ HINDENBURGERS"’ ON ELECTION DAY IN BERLIN, 


HINDENBURG “THE DELIVERER’’: A GERMAN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION POSTER 


WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE HERO OF TANNENBERG. 


_ MARX “THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE PEOPLE’: A GERMAN PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION POSTER PORTRAIT OF THE DEFEATED REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE. 


Pu Beriiner 
Baer u Fruhstickstube 


FISTICUFFS AND UMBRELLAS IN AN ELECTION DISPUTE: A STREET FIGHT IN BERLIN, 
WHERE IN ONE SUCH AFFAIR A REPUBLICAN WAS SHOT DEAD. 


THE FEMININE VOTE SAID TO HAVE TURNED THE SCALE: WOMEN PLACARD- 
BEARERS AT A POLLING STATION FOR HINDENBURG (LEFT) AND MARK (RIGHT). 


The German presidential election, as noted on our front page, was a close contest 
between Field-Marshal von Hindenburg, the Nationalist and Monarchist, and 
Dr. Marx, the Republican, and Hindenburg won by some 887,000 votes. The 
Communist candidate was a bad third. The result “is perhaps due in some 
measure,” says a Reuter message from Berlin, “to the fact that about 3,000,000 
more electors voted than on March 29, most of whom seem to have voted for 
the Field-Marshal, who thus easily passed the total polled by Dr. Jarres in the 
first election. It is not without interest that the women appear to have voted 
en masse for the victor of Tannenberg. . . . In general, it can be said that 


most of the cities, including Berlin and the Rhineland, voted in favour of Dr. Marx, 
while Bavaria, East Prussia, and the country districts went in favour of the 
Field-Marshal.” The emancipation of the German hausfrau, as a result of the’ 
revolution after the war, has thus proved to be an important factor in German 
politics. One observer considers that the women voted for Hindenburg, not as 
a war idol, but from a feeling that “it would be a shame if he were to lose” 
after being dragged out of his dignified retirement at Hanover to become the 
Monarchist figure-head. The German voting system itself gives a woman a sense 


of citizenship by requiring her to produce proof of her own status. 


| 
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DEM DEUTSCHEN VOLKE 
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THE KING’S RETURN; “AIR RAIDS”; MEMORIAL AND OTHER OCCASIONS. 


Puorocrarus py Centrat Press, 1.N.A., C.N., ano Keystone. 
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TO 582 OFFICERS AND 10,925 OTHER RANKS: THE ROYAL NAVAL DIVISION WAR MEMORIAL 
UNVEILED BY SIR A. PARIS (SPEAKING)—SHOWING MR. CHURCHILL (ON RIGHT). 


= 


THE PASSING OF A GREAT SOLDIER: LORD RAWLINSON’S FUNERAL—THE COFFIN 
ON THE GUN-CARRIAGE, AND SOME OF THE PALL-BEARERS. 


IN THE FUNERAL PROCESSION OF LORD RAWLINSON : THE LATE GENERAL'S CHARGER, 
AND BROTHER-OFFICERS BEARING HIS INSIGNIA. 


THE KING PAYS HOMAGE TO FRANCE’S UNKNOWN SOLDIER IN PARIS: HIS MAJESTY HOME AFTER THEIR CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN: THE KING AND QUEEN 


(CENTRE) WITH MARSHAL FOCH (NEXT TO RIGHT); AND THE KING'S WREATH. 


The King and Queen arrived back in London on April 25, after their five weeks’ 
cruise in the Mediterranean, which had evidently had a good effect on his Majesty's 
health. They received a hearty welcome as they left Victoria. In Paris, on 
the journey home, the King laid a wreath on the grave of the French Unknown 
Soldier, at the Arc de Triomphe. The Royal Naval Division War Memorial, 
on the Horse Guards Parade, was unveiled on April 25 by Major-General Sir 
Archibald Paris, who commanded the Division at the defence of Antwerp in 1914. 
Mr. Churchill, who was then First Lord of the Admiralty, delivered an eloquent 
address, recalling that Rupert Brooke, whose lines are inscribed on the monument, 
was serving in the Division when he wrote them.——As part of a recruiting 
campaign for the Sard and 54th R.A. Anti-Aircraft Brigades, imaginary air-raids 


LEAVING VICTORIA, WITH PRINCE GEORGE AND PRINCE HENRY (RIGHT). 


on the Mansion House were arranged for the week beginning April 27, and two 
anti-aircraft guns, mounted on motor-lorries, were stationed there manned by 
City Territorials, to demonstrate methods of defence.——The funeral service for 
the late General Lord Rawlinson, Commander-in-Chief in India, whose body had 
been brought home from Delhi, took place at St. Margaret's, Westminster, on 
April 25. The pall-bearers were Generals Sir A. Cobbe, V.C., Sir A. Godley, Sir 
Herbert Lawrence, Lord Horne, Sir Ivor Maxse, Sir G. F. Milne, Sir J. Maxwell, 
Sir lan Hamilton, Admiral Fremantle, and Air Chief- Marshal Sir H. Trenchard. 
The bearers of the insignia were Generals Sir W. Braithwaite. Sir A. Montgomery, 
Sir R. Pinney, and Sir W. Heneker. The coffin was afterwards taken by train 
to Sherborne for the burial at Trent later in the day. 


is 
BRIGADES—TWO GUNS “IN ACTION” AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 
| 
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PERSONALITIES AND TOPICS OF THE WEEK: PORTRAITS AND OCCASIONS. 


Puorocrarns By Puororress, VANpYK, Tue “ Times,” Toricat, anv G.P.U. 


J 


THE NEW AGENT-GENERAL A NEWLY ELECTED A.R.A.: MR. WILLIAM MACMILLAN, 


FOR NEW SOUTH WALES: 
SIR ARTHUR COCKS. 


THE WELL-KNOWN SCULPTOR, WITH ONE OF HIS WORKS. 


A NEWLY ELECTED A.R.A.: MR. ARTHUR GEORGE WALKER, REPORTED CHOSEN AS NEW 


THE WELL-KNOWN SCULPTOR, AT WORK ON A MODEL. HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR 
EGYPT : SIR GEO. LLOYD, MP, 


WEARING A CAP AND “DICKEY" TO LOOK THE BOLSHEVIST’S POCKET DISGUISE : WITHOUT THE CAP AND 
~IKE AN ESTHONIAN NC.O.: A BOLSHEVIST THE CAP AND “DICKEY” WITH BADGE GUISE: THE SAME BOLSHEVIST AS HE 


IN DISGUISE CAPTURED AT REVAL. AND BUTTONS OF ESTHOWIAN UNIFORM. 


APPEARED “IN PROPRIA PERSONA.” 


CARRYING THE FOOTBALL CUP: W. GILLESPIE, CAPTAIN OF SHEFFIELD THE 
UNITED, IN A WEMBLEY CROWD AFTER THE FINAL. OF 


Sir Arthur Cocks, who recently arrived in London to succeed Sir Timothy 
Coghlan as Agent-General for New South Wales, was previously Colonial Treasurer 
there, and has been Lord Mayor of Sydney.——Mr. William Macmillan is young 
to be elected A.R.A., being only twenty-eight. He is a native of Aberdeen, 
and has designed two war memorials there, besides one at Manchester. He also 
designed the Great War medal and the Victory medal.——Mr. A. G. Walker, the 
other new A.R.A., was born in London in 1861. Among his works are the 
statue of Florence Nightingale in Waterloo Place and a memorial to Orlando 
Gibbons in Westminster Abbey.——-Sir George Lloyd, M.P. (Conservative) for 
Eastbourne, was Governor of Bombay from 1918 to 1923, and has travelled widely 


ROYAL PRESENTATION: THE DUKE OF YORK HANDING THE CUP TO GILLESPIE, CAPTAIN 


SHEFFIELD UNITED — (LEFT) THE DUCHESS OF YORK AND MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD. 


in the East.——The Bolshevist shown above was an agent of the Third Inter- 
national captured during the Esthonian rising at Reval. His disguise could be 
hidden in his pocket when not required.——-Mme. Novikoff, whom Disraeli nick- 
named “ M.P. for Russia,” was eighty-five. In former days, by her writings and 
personality, she exerted great influence on Gladstone and other Liberals in favour 
of Russia against Turkey, and did much to promote Anglo-Russian friendship.—— 
In the Final for the English Football Cup, played in the Stadium at Wembley 
on April 25, before 92,000 spectators, Sheffield United beat Cardiff City by one goal 
to nil. The Duke and Duchess of York were present, accompanied by Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, and the Duke presented the Cup to the winners. 


4 
THE LATE MME. OLGA NOVIKOFF, THE WELL- 
KNOWN RUSSIAN POLITICAL WRITER. 
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ESKIMO “TOSSING IN 


A BLANKET”: 


A WOMAN’S HIGH LEAP. 


Copyricut sy GYLDENDAL, 1925. 


THE ESKIMO EQUIVALENT OF BEING TOSSED IN A BLANKET: A WOMAN PERFORMER IN THE NALUGATAK (JUMPING FROM 
STRETCHED WALRUS SKINS)—-A GAME PRACTISED AT THE SPRING FESTIVAL. 


This interesting photograph was taken during the recently concluded expedition 
of the famous Danish explorer, Knut Rasmussen, in the Arctic regions of North 
America. Other photographs from the same source, illustrating the curious 
customs of the Eskimos, are given on page 791 of this number As there noted, 
the incident shown above is one of the pastimes with which the Eskimos celebrate 


the coming of spring at the end of the whaling season. It is called by them 
the Nalugatak, and resembles the familiar game of tossing in a blanket. A 
platform of walrus skins, very resilient, is fixed on posts some three feet from 
the ground, and from it the performer leaps higher and higher, striving to maintain 
graceful attitudes and fall feet first. The women are more skilful than the men. 
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ODERN society is far too much of a burlesque 

to be burlesqued. The world we know is far 

too wild a place for satirists to live in. They are 

perpetually seeing their satires fulfilled like pro- 

phecies, and what they meant to be impossible 

become not only possible but palpable. For, while 

the prophet may wish to see his prediction become a 

truth, the parodist does not always wish his parody 

to become a truism. Yet it is perpetually happening 
in real life ; it is perpetually happening to me. 


A long time ago I wrote in this very column, simply 
as a joke, something to this effect ; that, as divorce 
was becoming not only common but conventional, 
I supposed there would soon be divorce receptions 
instead of marriage receptions, divorce guests instead 
of wedding guests, a divorce march instead of a 
wedding march, and a divorce cake instead of a 
wedding cake—the cake to be cut with the co- 
respondent’s sword. Asa matter of fact, the cake of 
conventional divorce, combining the respectability 
of marriage with the free- 
dom of free love, is an ex- 


By G. K: CHESTERTON. 


very rambling romance called “ The Flying Inn,” 
in which there was an aged Turk who was a sort of 
crank and preached the theory that everything in 
Christendom had really been founded upon Islam. 
Wishing to make it perfectly manifest that the man 
was mad, I made him say that the prevalence of 
Crescents among the streets of London was a mark 
of Moslem influence. He particularly mentioned 
Denmark Crescent, and pointed to it proudly as a 
proof of his contention. You would say that this 
is too farcical even for a farce. You would argue 
that there could not be even a crank so cranky as 
that. You would be wrong. Years afterwards I 
actually did hear Denmark Crescent specially men- 
tioned in proof of a theory. Seated on a secluded 
seat in the beautiful hill-town of Rye, of all places 
in the world, I heard with my own ears, in the hush 
of the twilight, an elderly gentleman saying to a 
young friend the words ‘‘ Denmark Crescent.’’ For 
the instant I was too thrilled to disengage my atten- 
tion ; and the next sentence and a half were enough 


suggest that the wild tribe of Dan had remained in 
Denmark Crescent by accident. Churches are built 
purposely in the form of a cross; and streets might 
be built purposely in the form of a crescent. The 
whole process would be straightforward enough in 
its way. But what Denmark Crescent had done 
with the tribe of Dan, and what they had both done 
with the kingdom of Denmark, and whether the 
Danes were also Dans, or whether the Danish 
nation was named after the London street, or 
what the sense or story in the whole thing, 
the brain reels in the attempt to conceive. Yet 
I have reason to believe that the old gentleman 
was highly intelligent and quite cultivated in other 
respects; and I know for a fact that intelligent 
and cultivated people have been captured by this 
fad, so much less historical and dignified than the 
fad of my poor old Turk. For, after all, Islam 
did influence Europe in many ways through the 
Crusades; a good deal more, anyhow, than Dan 
influenced Denmark Crescent. 


I could give many other 


cellent example of that very 
modern sort of cake that 
people want to eat and have. 
But I was not then seriously 
criticising divorce; I was 
merely throwing out fancies 
for a comic opera, simply 
because they were outrage- 
ous and impossible and ab- 
surd. I now read the fol- 
lowing announcement in a 
newspaper— 


A divorce ring, consisting of 
a Cupid’s arrow broken in half, 
has just been devised by Paris 
jewellers, who seek to sell such 
rings to divorced persons. It 
is suggested that a ceremony 
should be associated with the 
putting on of the ring. 


It is not of the nature of 
what may be called a testi- 
monial to the intelligence of 
divorced persons, as a class, 
that even Parisian jewellers 
should hope to sell them this 
remarkable trinket. Perhaps 
the Parisian jeweller also is 
a satirist. Indeed, I should 
think a Parisian jeweller 
probably would be, by this 


4 
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examples; indeed, I have 
experienced many more than 
I can remember at the 
moment. Mr. Belloc wrote 
long ago a vivid and iron- 
ical sketch of a don, called 
“Lambkin’s Remains.” 
Among other things, he de- 
scribed the don as potter- 
ing about over excavations 
in Sussex, with all the per- 
verse and pedantic antics 
of a certain sort of anti- 
quary. Readers will remem- 
ber his withering scorn of the 
deductive methods 
which inferred that, because 
three corners of a pavement 
had figures of Spring, Sum- 
mer, and Autumn, therefore 
the fourth figure, inscribed 
Hiems, must represent Win- 
ter. But among other things 
the don remarked, if I re- 
member right, that a clas- 
sical bust was traditionally 
supposed to be a bust of 
Ariadne, but had been dis- 
covered by modern research 
to be a bust of Silenus. You 
would think that real life 


time. Perhaps he also has 


in twelve books lashing the 
Spirit of the Age. But any- 
how, “ it is suggested that a 
ceremony should be asso- 
ciated with the putting on of 


the whole procession that I 
prophesied, the divorce guests marching to the divorce 
march to partake of the divorce cake. But a vast 
amount of modern life has that extravagant outline ; 
something that is too extravagant to be exaggerated. 
Posterity will hardly know the difference between 
our fashion plates and our political caricatures. It 
will hardly be able to distinguish a modern Vorticist 
picture from an imitation of it by some contemporary 
caricaturist. It will hardly know a piece of “ free 
verse” or a contemporary “ free"’ novel from the 
parody on it in Punch. I should not wonder if the 
learned dons of distant times finally decide that the 
parody is the original and the original is the parody. 
The learned generally have that sort of luck. 


But I have sometimes thought of making a sort 
of catalogue of the cases that have come in my own 
experience. I mean the cases in which a thing was 
parodied before it existed. It came into existence, 
so to speak, as a parody of its own parody. Some- 
times the real thing was really much more extrava- 
gant than the extravagant thing. I once wrote a 


AFTER THE GREAT BOMB EXPLOSION 
locked up in his desk a satire NEDELIA CATHEDRAL, WHERE 140 PEOPLE WERE KILLED, 


the great bomb explosion on the 16th. 


to fix the fact. The old gentleman was saying that 
Denmark Crescent was quite obviously named after 
the tribe of Dan, and was a clinching and conclusive 
proof that the English were the Lost Ten Tribes. 
I heard no more; I fled; I felt it was no place 
for me or perhaps for any mortal man. I went back 
to gargoyles and grotesque monstrosities to soothe 
my mind with a sense of sane and ordinary things. 
Insanity of that towering and tropical description 
is too much for a mere weaver of words into frail 
and tenuous fairy-tales. 


For it will be remarked that the old crank who 
was a fact was much more fantastic than the old 
crank who was a fantasy. The poor old Turk 
in my little romance, though trailing all the 
Eastern clouds of glory, was a sane and sensible 
person compared with that excellent Englishman 
who sat looking over that quiet English landscape 
towards Winchelsea. It is much more rational to 
suggest that a regular and repeated pattern like a 
crescent might be part of a general design than to 


AT SOFIA: PART OF THE WRECKED INTERIOR OF THE SVETA 
INCLUDING 20 WOMEN AND 10 CHILDREN. 
We have already published, in our issue of April 25, photographs of the wrecked exterior of the Cathedral at Sofia, taken after 
The above photograph, showing effects of the explosion within the building, has come 
to hand since, and we give it here in view of the continued interest in the origin and significance of the outrage and subsequent 
developments. Martial law was declared in Bulgaria; several ringleaders in the Communist plot were killed in conflict with 
police, and hundreds of others have been arrested. The explosion, it may be recalled, took place during the requiem service 
. ” : tor General Georghieff, who was selected by the plotters for assassination to bring together a distinguished company at a State 
the ring,” and there we have funeral. There has since been an incendiary outrage at Plevna, where the theatre and library were burnt.—{Photograph by C.N.} 


could never beat that. You 
do not know the powers and 
possibilities of the strange 
and mystical race of man. I 
myself, in going over the ex- 
cavations of a Roman build- 
ing, was told by a very learned 
professor, in so many words, 
that a carved head with a big 
bushy beard was the head of 
a local god who was generally “ identified with Minerva.” 
The professor admitted, perhaps not without a sense 
of irony, that the identification was not complete. It 
seemed to open a new task for archeologists ; to call 
for the razor rather than the pickaxe or the spade ; 
and to be a question rather of shaving than saving 
ancient monuments. But there, again, the fact was 
really stranger than the fancy. 


As I say, I could give a great many other cases 
even from my own journalistic and literary diary, 
so to speak. I could tell the remarkable story of 
the siege of Edwardes Square, where I lived, which 
was, in many ways, curiously like a story of my own 
about the siege of Notting Hill, or, more properly, 
of Campden Hill, with its waterworks tower, under 
which I was born. But everybody else has had the 
same experience; and most of my readers could 
probably give examples of their own, of absurd ideas 
that embodied themselves as even more absurd facts. 
The question is: what are we to do if our civilisation 
is reduced to an absurdity ? 


Readers who have not yet obtained one of the special masks for olewing our Anaglyphs in stereoscopic relief may do so by filin 
with postage stamps value three-halfpence (Inland) or twopence-halfpenny (Foreign), addressed to “The Illustrated London N. 


OUR ANAGLYPHS. 


ep the coupon on page 775, and forwarding it 
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LIFE IN THE ARCTIC: ESKIMO MUSIC; BEAR-BREEDING; WOLF-MASKS. 


Puotocrarus Coryricut sy GYLDENDAL, 1925. 


AN ESKIMO ORCHESTRA: TAMBOURINE-PLAYERS SHELTERED UNDER AN UPTURNED 


BOAT, AT A SPRING FESTIVAL IN ALASKA. 


4 
WEARING ANIMAL HEADS AND “ PAWS” FOR THE WOLF DANCE: ESKIMO 
PERFORMERS IN ALASKAN FESTIVITIES ON THE COMING OF SPRING. 

i@ 


IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF CAPE LYON: A CAMP OF THE DANISH EXPLORER, KNUT RASMUSSEN, 
AND SLEDGES, IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


HE Danish ex- 
plorer, Knut 
Rasmussen, has re- 
cently returned from 
a remarkable journey 
through Arctic North 
America, the expedi- 
tion having lasted 
three years and a 
half. The first period 
was occupied in ex- 
ploring the lonely 
country which sur- 
rounds the north of 
Hudson's Bay, in 
an island of which 


headquarters. After 
that he journeyed 
westward along the 
shores of the Arctic 
Ocean to Behring 
Straits; that is to 
say, he crossed, from 
east to west, the 
most northerly part 
of America. Beyond 
the Canadian forests, 
where there is no 
vegetation except a 
little moss, there lies 
a desert of several 


j million square miles, 
Rasmussen had his which is under snow 
(Comtimued opposite. (Continued below. 
TO BE KILLED AND SKINNED WHEN THEY GROW UP 
Continued.) 


for the greater part of the year. This inhospitable country is inhabited by the 
Eskimos. They number about 25,000, and are dispersed in small clans, earning 
their livelihood by fishing and hunting. For animals abound there, especially 
white foxes. In spite of borrowing some of the American inventions in order to 
help them in their pursuits, the Eskimos have remained true to their old customs; 
and the inhabitants of Barrow Point still celebrate the coming of spring at the 
end of the whaling season by strange feats. Of course, drinking is one of their 
ways of celebration, as well as songs and dances, of which the most picturesque 


is the Dance of the Wolf. Lastly, there is the Nalugatak, or upward leap. At 
a height of about three feet, a platform of walrus skins is erected on pegs stuck 
in the ground. These skins are as supple as india-rubber. The performer climbs 
up on to the skins, with the aid of the spectators, who then shake them, where- 
upon he leaps upwards like a ball. He must then keep his equilibrium, and 
must even try to take graceful attitudes, and then fall on his feet, but this rarely 
occurs. The women who take part in this game are superior in skill to the men. 
A performance by an Eskimo woman is illustrated on page 789 of this number. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


insects and “ injurious insects 
are terms in common use in books on entom- 
ology. It is, of course, to be understood that the 
labels beneficial and “injurious ”’ are bestowed 
in tegard to their relationship to man, who considers 
all creation as subservient to his interests. 
Adopting this standpoint, the number of in- 


VARS 


the work of destruction. Thinking that the last- 
named might be glad of a hint as to the best method 
of ridding himself ot this pest, I appealed for advice 
to Mr. Sutton, and he tells me that the putting- 
greens should be dressed with a powder known as 


By W. P. Pycraft, F.Z.S., Author of “ The Infancy of Animals,” “The Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc. 


We must get back to golf-greens and bowling- 
greens and lawns. Another undesirable who may 
stake out claims herein is the St. Mark’s Fly, so 
called because it generally makes its appearance 
about St. Mark’s Day. It is a remarkable insect in 
many ways, apart from the damage 4t may do 
to turf. Sluggish in habit and but a poor per- 


sects which seem to have leagued themselves 
against their overlord is astonishing. They 
inoculate him with deadly diseases; they de- 
stroy his cattle and sheep; they destroy his 
crops; they mar his holidays, and they even 
conspire to destroy his golf-courses! This is 
indeed the last straw ! 

He is the victim, it would seem, of a vast 
conspiracy. For these evildoers take on an 
infinite variety of forms, and spread _ their 
activities over earth, air, and water. But, 
powerful though these puny creatures be, they 
meet their match, and more than their match, 
in “Us.” The Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment of Science knows them all by name, and 
is always ready to deal with their insidious 


former on the wing, the sexes present a re- 
markable difference in coloration, red or yellow 
predominating in the female, while the male 
is of an intense black. Still more remark- 
able are the eyes of the two sexes. As will 
be seen in the adjoining illustration, the 
male possesses two pairs. When the head 
is viewed from the front, all that one sees 
at first is but a single pair of enormous 
eyes, divided one from the other by a 
median groove. But look a little closer at 
their lower torders, and just above the an- 
tennz will be discovered a portion of a 
much smaller pair. In the side view of the 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| head, these small eyes are plainly defined. 


But, large as are the front pair, their sur- 


attacks successfully. To-day I am asked to 
say something about the damage they do to 
golf-courses—-an offence which passes the 
bounds of toleration ! 

One of the greatest offenders is one of 
the feeblest and most despicable-looking of 


AND CENTRE) 


WHY SUCH LARGE EYES, AND WHY FOUR FOR THE MALE (LEFT 
AND ONLY TWO FOR THE FEMALE (RIGHT)? THE 


ST. MARK’S FLY—AN ENTOMOLOGICAL MYSTERY. 


The male St. Mark’s Fly has an enormous pair of eyes occupying the whole 
front of the head, and a small pair below it (seen at d). 


shows the head of the male in side-view. 
The head and eyes of the female are 


The central figure his lower pair. 


face is so beset with hairs that their useful- 
ness as organs of vision must be seriously 
diminished. The female has but a single 
pair of eyes, much smaller*than the upper 
eyes of the males, and much larger than 
It is considered by some 


seen in figure B on the right. 


“ Larvoid,”’ which will in no way 
damage the grass, but will put 
an effective end to the ravenous 
little creatures beneath. It will 
kill not merely the “ Daddy- 
long-legs,’’ but the Golf Green 
Fly, the Onion Fly, St. Mark’s 
' Fly, the Eel Worm, and the 
slug. 

Now, two on this list share 
the obloquy of the “‘ Daddy-long- 
legs.” The Golf Green Fly would 
seem to be a special offender, 
since he is so very significantly 
named. So far as I can make 
out, however, the Golf Green Fly 
is no worse—indeed, he could not 
well be worse-—than the dreadful 


AN ENEMY OF GOLF-GREENS, WHICH FEEDS ON THE ROOTS 
OF THE GRASS: THE ST. MARK’S FLY-—4INSET) THE PUPA. 
The St. Mark's Fly is so called because it generally makes its appearance 


about the date of St. Mark's Day (April 25). 


insects —the “ Daddy-long-legs forlorn-looking 
creature, who might be supposed incapable of 
hurting a fly. But when he comes out into the 
open he has sown his wild-oats, though she has 
more to sow. For she lays the eggs that will pre- 
sently work the mischief we complain of. She may 
lay as many as three hundred, black and shining. 
These eggs are laid in the ground, preferably in 
a nice piece of turf, and in due course give rise to 
mischiei—a swarm of larva, known to the farmer 
and the gardener as “ Leather-jackets,’’ on account 
of the toughness of their skins. They have a 
ravenous appetite, and feed upon the roots of the 
grass. Where a golf-course or a bowling-green or a 
lawn is not available, she will select pastures or corn- 
fields, or root-crops. 

All the winter through, while the weather is open, 
these little pests feed greedily, retreating far beneath 
the surface if a spell of frost sets in In due course, 
like greedy children, they become “ full-fed”’; they 
can eat no more, and so fall asleep, or, as the scientific 
text-books have it, become “ pupe,”’ encased in a 
damp-proof covering. This is armed with spines, 
so that, with the advent of May, they can wriggle 
their way up through the ground, and escape, to 
roam about, apparently aimlessly, on translucent 
wings. In future, whenever you see a “ Daddy- 
long-legs,"’ kill him: he ts out for no good purpose. 
Starlings and rooks destroy vast numbers of the 
larva, and the pheasant, in spite of his supposed 
predilection for swede-turnips—which I believe he 
detests —is particularly fond of them In the 
accompanying photograph evidence of this ibs 
furnished by the contents of the crop of a bird 
which fell to a sportsman’s gun. It was crammed 
with them 

But these allies of ours are not sufficiently numer 
ous And so the farmer and the gardener and the 
keeper of the golf-course must also take a hand in 


> 


Leather - jacket."" The mere 
fact of his being a near relation 
of the obnoxious “ Hessian Fly "’ 
is enough to justify a place on 
the “ black-list."" For this is the 
fly which is so destructive to 
wheat. It has a most interesting life - history, 
but this must be reserved for another occasion, 
since it has no bearing on our present theme. 


PROVING 


KEEPERS, 
JACKETS” 


THE WORST FOES OF THE GOLF GREEN: “ LEATHER- 
JACKETS” —LARV4 OF THE DADDY-LONG-LEGS. OR 
CRANE-FLY-—SHOWING (ABOVE) THE HARMLESS ADULTS. 
“The adult imsect is harmiess. The mischief is done by the 
larva, which are known as ‘ Leather-jackets.. When they emerge 
from the pupa-<ase they wriggle up from their underground retreat 
till half the body is above ground, when they escape from the 
free end of the case.” 
Photograph by Courtesy of Messrs. Sutton and Sons 


THE PHEASANT TO BE AN ALLY OF GOLF-COURSE 
FARMERS, AND GARDENERS: A MASS OF “LEATHER- 
(DESTRUCTIVE LARV4 OF THE DADDY-LONG-~- LEGS) 
TAKEN FROM THE CROP OF A SINGLE BIRD. 


authorities ‘that these small eyes of the male 
answer to the larger lateral eyes of the female. 
Why the sexes should differ in this strange way 
no one has yet been able to suggest, for both 
live under the same external conditions. But 
when their life-history comes to be more inten- 
sively studied, the clue to this puzzle may 
perhaps be found. As with the ‘“ Daddy -long- 
legs,” so with St. Mark’s Fly; it is not the 
adult, but the larva, which is so destructive. 
It is peculiar in having the body armed with 
numerous short spines, which serve it instead of 
legs to make its way about underground, for it 
is quite limbless. 

Another turf-pest is the “ Wire-worm.” This is 
the larva of the strange “ Click-beetle.’” It belongs 
to a family represented by some 7000 distinct species : 
among them being the famous “ fire-flies "’ of the 
tropics. Our “ Click-beetle,”” however, displays no 
such splendours; but, like most of its congeners, 
it possesses the power, when turned on its back, of 
suddenly jerking itself into the air and alighting on 
its feet, a sharp “click” accompanying the leap. 
The sound is produced by the friction of the hard, 
chitinous shell at the hinge formed between the 
thorax and the abdomen. The extent of the leap 
varies greatly in different species. Our own species 
is but a poor performer. It seems to find a greater 
protection by emitting a nauseous-smelling fluid 
from a pair of glands near the tip of the upper side 
ot the abdomen. When alarmed it seems to prefer 
to sham death and “ stink” away its enemy, instead 
of playing acrobat. 

But while these various insects provide a vast 
amount of interesting material for the entomologist 
keen on problems of evolution and descent, the 
farmer and the keepers of golf-greens and bowling 
greens regard them with other eves, and find more 
satisfaction in their extermination 


INSECT ENEMIES OF GOLF-GREENS, BOWLING-GREENS, AND LAWNS. 
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“ST. GEORGE FOR ENGLAND”: THE ZEEBRUGGE MEMORIAL UNVEILED. 
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THE ZEEBRUGGE RAID COMMEMORATED THERE ON ITS SEVENTH 
ANNIVERSARY: THE MEMORIAL UNVEILED, SHOWING THE MOLE 
BEYOND, WITH THE CRUISER “‘CALEDON'' MOORED ALONGSIDE. 


WITH A MODEL IN VIOLETS OF THE “‘VINDICTIVE,” THE CRUISER ~ 
THAT STORMED THE MOLE: BRITISH BLUEJACKETS AT ZEEBRUGGE | 

CARRYING FLORAL TRIBUTES. i 


| 


BESIDE THE MEMORIAL: KING ALBERT (ON THE LEFT) WITH QUEEN 
ELISABETH, VICE-ADMIRAL SIR ROGER KEYES (RIGHT), LEADER 
OF THE RAID, AND AIR-MARSHAL SIR JOHN SALMOND. 


EXTOLLING ONE OF “THE MOST HEROIC DEEDS 
NAVY": KING ALBERT SPEAKING; AND THE ROYAL WREATH In- 

SCRIBED “ 


| 


SHOWING THE KING AT THE BASE OF THE MONUMENT, AND THE QUEEN, WITH 
SIR ROGER KEYES, UNDER THE FLAG ON THE LEFT: THE UNVEILING IN THE RAIN. 


The fine Memorial commemorating the British naval raid on the German submarine base 
at Zeebrugge on St. George's Day (April 23), 1918, was unveiled on its seventh anniversary 
by the King of the Belgians, who described the raid as “ one of the most heroic deeds of the 
British Navy." The monument, which is 70 ft. high, is surmounted by figures of St. George 
and the Dragon, and is inscribed, near the top, “St. George for England.” Among those 
present were Vice-Admiral Sir Roger Keyes, who commanded the expedition, many of his 
officers (including Captain Carpenter, V.C., commander of the “ Vindictive,”’ Lieut.-Com. 
P. T. Dean, V.C., and Sergeant Finch, V.C.), and 250 naval ratings, who also took part 
in the raid. The men were afterwards entertained to luncheon on the Mole close to the 
spot where the “ Vindictive"™ storming party landed. The cruiser “Caledon,” which 
brought them to Zeebrugge for the occasion, can be seen in the photographs moored to 
the Mole. Heavy rain fell during the ceremony. 
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THE PRINCE AT FREETOWN: CHIEFS AT “COTTON TREE”; 
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“ BROWNIES.” 
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GATHERED TO GREET THE PRINCE OF WALES: A CIRCLE OF PARAMOUNT 
CHIEFS OF SIERRA LEONE AT “COTTON TREE," FREETOWN, WITH A BIG 
HOWITZER IN THE CENTRE. 


AMONG THE GIRL GUIDES OF FREETOWN: THE PRINCE, WITH LADY SLATER, — 


WIFE OF THE GOVERNOR OF SIERRA LEONE, IN A CIRCLE OF WOOLLY-HEADED 
BROWNIES.” 


IN SCARLET, WITH COCKED HAT AND GOLD CHAIN : 
THE NEGRO MAYOR OF FREETOWN, MR. C. MAY, 
WITH THE MAYORESS, GREETED BY THE PRINCE. 


BROUGHT TO SEE TH 
AFRICAN MOTHER 


HOW THE BLACK BABIES OF FREETOWN WERE 


- 


| | AN INVESTITURE: THE PRINCE WITH PARAMOUNT 
E PRINCE : A PROUD YOUNG Be CHIEF FARMA, OF LOWER BAMBARRA, ROUND WHOSE 
WITH HER LITTLE BOY. i NECK HE HAS JUST HUNG THE KING’S AFRICAN MEDAL. 


| 


GATHERED AT FREETOWN TO MEET THE PRINCE OF WALES: 
NATIVE CHIEFS OF SIERRA LEONE. 


j 


— — 


Leal THE PRINCE SHAKING HANDS WITH A WOMAN CHIEF: AN INCIDENT AT FREE- 
TOWN—SHOWING SIR RANSFORD SLATER, THE GOVERNOR (ON THE LEFT). 


Freetown, the capital of Sierra Leone, was the second port of call for the Prince 
of Wales in West Africa, following his visit to Bathurst, capital of Gambia. He 
landed at Freetown, from the “ Repulse,” on April 6, and was there the whole 
of that day and part of the next morning. After receiving an address of welcome 
read by the Governor, Sir Ransford Slater, at the Supreme Court, the Prince 
proceeded to an open-air meeting place called Cotton Tree, from a big tree that 
grows there. Here an immense throng had gathered on the hillside, around a 
central circle where sat sixty-five paramount native chiefs waiting to greet the 
Prince. Two of them—named Yewa and Bujahum respectively—were women 
rulers. The Prince walked slowly round the circle, with many halts, greeting 


the chiefs, and receiving gifts. The dresses of the chiefs and their retinues, as 
well as those of the crowd in general, were highly picturesque. European influence 
on African fashions was seen here and there in the attire of black clergymen and 
their wives, students in lounge suits, and Creoles in top hats and wedding dresses. 
A notable figure was the Negro Mayor of Freetown, Mr. C. May, resplendent in 

| scarlet robes, complete with cocked hat and gold chain of office, accompanied 
by his wife in a white hat and dress of Western style. After greeting the chiefs, 
the Prince mingled with the people, and was everywhere welcomed with the 
greatest enthusiasm. Later he drove to Government House and Fourah Bay 
College, and lunched at Tower Hill, commanding a fine view of the Rokelle river 
(Continued opposite. 
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WELCOMING THE PRINCE AT SIERRA LEONE: PICTURESQUE FIGURES. 
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SEEN BY THE PRINCE OF WALES AT FREETOWN: A SNAKE-CHARMER, “DEVIL DANCERS,"’ NATIVE MUSICIANS, GIRLS 
OF THE BUNDU SECT, A DANCER IN A COSTUME OF BELLS, AND A “HAMMOCK” DANCER. 


estuary. In the afternoon he opened an agricultural show, the first of its kind 
at Freetown, and was entertained by native performers, including “ devil dancers 
in weird costumes, musicians with quaint instruments, girls of the Bundu sect, a 
snake-charmer who allows the reptiles to bite him, a noted dancer named Bengen 
(wearing a skirt consisting of clusters of bells, “ shin-guards,” and wirework collar), 


Comtimued.) 


and a gymnast, or “ hammock" dancer, who tied himself in knots on a rope 
slung between forked tree-trunks. Later, the Prince inspected Girl Guides, and 
in the evening attended a reception and ball at Government House, where 
500 British residents of the Colony were present. Before leaving Freetown on 
April 7, he laid the foundation stone of the new Government Offices. 


| 
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THE PRINCE IN A LAND OF ROYAL UMBRELLAS: ASHANTI PALAVERS. 
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UNDER A HUGE UMBRELLA THAT FORMED THE ROOF OF THE ROYAL DAIS: 
THE PRINCE SHAKING HANDS WITH A CHIEF AT THE SEKONDI PALAVER. 


a CARRYING HIDE SHIELDS OF MEDIAVAL ASPECT, AND CLAD IN CHAIN MAIL; 
ava HAUSSA HORSEMEN FROM THE NORTH AT THE COOMASSIE PALAVER. 


* 
WITH FIVE KNIVES—GRIM IMPLEMENTS OF THEIR OFFICE—ON THE RIGHT ; 
SHOULDER: TWO EXECUTIONERS IN A CHIEF'S RETINUE AT COOMASSIE. i 


i BORNE IN A LITTER ON THE HEADS OF HIS FOLLOWERS: A CHIEF 
ARRIVING FOR THE SEKONDI PALAVER, WITH HIS WIVES AND DRUMMERS. 


a 
as 


SHOWING THEIR CHAIN ARMOUR AND A REMARKABLE FRINGED “‘ HELMET" : 
ANOTHER VIEW OF HAUSSA HORSEMEN AT COOMASSIE. 


After leaving Sierra Leone (his visit to which is illustrated on page 794), the 
Prince of Wales proceeded in the “ Repulse" to Takoradi, where he was received 
on landing by the Governor of the Gold Coast, Sir Gordon Guggisberg, and 
inaugurated a new breakwater and railway. Thence he motored to Sekondi, and 
entered an enclosure of a kind he had never seen before. On a dais beneath 
@ gigantic umbrella, of the type used by the native rulers, but surpassing all 
the rest in size and splendour, the Prince received the assembled chiefs at a 
Grand Palaver. His appearance was applauded tumultuously by the throng of 
tribesmen. The following day (Good Friday), the Prince spent among the Ashanti, 
travelling up country by train to Coomassie, where he attended an early service 


z * EXPRESSING LOYALTY BY WEARING THE UNION JACK AS A ROYAL ROBE: 
as | AN ASHANTI CHIEF AT THE SEKONDI PALAVER. 


in St. Cyprian’s Church. At Coomassie another Grand Palaver was held. The 
Prince was saluted by the “talking drums" (alumpan) of the assembled chiefs. 
The ruler of Mampong read an address and presented him with a golden sword, 
as well as a stool (the emblem of sovereignty) and a cloth, on which the Prince 
| sat to watch a display of dancing. The cloth was inscribed “ okoasa™ (no more 
war). The chiefs removed their slippers, and made obeisance as the Prince shook 
hands with them. After the Ashanti rulers came representatives of the- Haussa 
residents, led by the head of the Moslem community. Among the spectators 
was ex-King Prempeh, who was deposed in 1896, and last year was allowed to 
return home as an ordinary citizen, 
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BLINX AND BUNDA: A TOUR ROUND THE “ZOO.”—No. IX. 


DRAWN SPECIALLY FOR “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” BY J. A. SHEPHERD. 


Bucta: We will dvep «To 
The — ad fren o cane — 
met him ie Vil ac hin 
Give Some acts — dont 
Care — PIL 
Take prece of banana 


BUNDA TALKS BIG AND IS MADE TO FEEL SMALL: THE ADVENTURE OF THE BANANA. 


is not a Chimpanzee at all, but an Orang-utan, and he hails from Borneo, 
and not from the Dark Continent. Bunda's statement that he met him in 
Africa was therefore contrary to fact. No wonder he was only offered the 
skin of the banana !—{Drawing Copyrighted im the United States and Canada.) 


Those who talk familiarly of their acquaintance with great people are often 
proved to have been drawing the long bow. It was so with Bunda on this 
occasion. His airy remark to Blinx quoted above was an empty boast, 
and a bit of a fib as well, for the ape on whom they called for breakfast 
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PERSONAL 


PORTRAITS—BY WALTER TITTLE. 


CLEMENCE DANE. 


C TOW 


T a well-known school for 
boys in Tonbridge I found 
Clemence Dane. She was the 
guest there of her secretary, 
whose brother is headmaster 
of the school. In a handsome 
and spacious apartment, the 
huge windows of which over- 
looked an attractive garden, 
1 started a first appraisal of 
my subject with pencil in hand. 
Tall and handsome, with very 
black hair and eyes, slightly 
aquiline nose and prominent 
chin, she presented a most 
positive problem for a por- 
traitist. Her mouth revealed 
interesting irregularities as well 
as a proneness to smile easily, 
finding quick allies in this ‘ 
activity in her expressive eyes. 
I soon found her possessed of 
an easy, rollicking humour, 
such as one meets less fre- 
quently in England than in 
America; and after a quarter 
of an hour of merry conversa- 
tion, that added much to my 
pleasure, but scant ease to my | 
graphic task, I could easily 
picture her in childhood as 
the romping ringleader of her 
associates at play, whom I 
would be willing to wager 
were more frequently boys than 
girls. 

Scarcely was my _ sketch 
begun, than pencil and paper 
were forgotten in a series of 
lively discussions on varying 
subjects. The first rose from 
a mutual admiration of the 
drawings of William Blake, | 
some reproductions of which | 
adorned the walls. With an 
enthusiasm born, possibly, of 
sheer love of argument, she 
put Blake above all artists | 


that have lived, and demanded 

concurrence from me. Assur- 

ing her I was positive that her 

admiration and appreciation of 

this great man could not ex- | 

ceed mine, I refused him the 

supreme position upon which 

she insisted. 
“What artist would you | 


Empire, to abandon the theory 
of shyness altogether. 

Laughingly we turned to 
another difference, this time 
about W. S. Gilbert. She did 
not quite agree with my claim 
that his work is still as fresh 
as when it was written. Among 
other examples in defence of 
my premise I likened a well- 
known family of poets in 
London to the inimitable Bun- 
thorne. “ Patience fits their 
case to-day as well as it did 
that of Wilde. I had seen a 
member of the above-men- 
tioned family at an evening 
party, and, though not told 
until later of the individual's 
identity, found myself humming 
the line, “ A lily in his mediaval 
hand.” Still unable to force 
concession of my point, I turned 
traitor, and deliberately at- 
tacked one of her great ad- 
mirations, who is to an equal 
degree an idol of mine. I 
described Mr. Shaw as a 
borrower from Samuel Butler, 
and not possessed of a fraction 
of the originality ot Gilbert. 
** Nevertheless, Shaw ‘ put 
across’ the Butler philosophy 
in a way that Butler was 
unable to do for himself,”’ was 
her retort. 

Our host appeared, and 
asked what the quarrel was 
about; he had heard us for 
some time from his rather 
distant study, he said. He 
carried us off to luncheon in 

the large dining-hall of the 
| school, where it was a pleasure 

to see the long tables sur- 
| rounded by attractive boys of 
varying ages attacking the 
simple repast with the healthy 
appetites of youth. A group 
of the older boys sat with us, 
and their respectful deference 
to the master and his guests 
made me wish for a bit more 
of this quality in our madcap 
American youth. The meal 
concluded, all rose simultane- 
ously and stood in reverent 


name as his superior?” she 
asked 
“Many,” was my reply. 
Rembrandt, Michelangelo, 
lritian, Greco———"’ and I added considerably to my list. 
“Why, he could put Rembrandt into his pocket, 
and Greco as well,”’ she exclaimed, which caused me 
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THE BITER BIT: MISS CLEMENCE DANE’S PORTRAIT 
OF MR. WALTER TITTLE. 


WALTER TITTLE’S PORTRAIT OF A WELL-KNOWN NOVELIST AND PLAYWRIGHT: 


MISS CLEMENCE DANE. 


to burst into hearty laughter, in which she freely 
joined. Later she confessed that her extravagant 
claims for Blake were due considerably to her great 
love of his poetry as a complement to his pictorial 
art; but the spirit of hyperbole born of this first 
discussion pervaded some that followed, contributing 
more to our merriment than our accuracy of state- 
ment 

In a comparison of characteristics of the English 
and American peoples, I claimed her as one of 
us, in that the reserve, born of shyness, peculiar 
to her countrymen, was happily lacking in her 
Democratic traditions have produced in every Ameri- 
can a conviction of equality that verges ridiculously 
near to one of superiority to the rest of mankind, 
including his own countrymen; while in England 
the clearly drawn lines of caste have bred what amounts 
almost to a general inferiority complex, confined, of 
course, to the national boundaries. Every English- 
man looks with satisfied indulgence, at least, on all 
other nationalities, but upon his native heath no one 
less than an Ear! dares to forget social position. He 
divides his fears between possibility of encroachment 
from below and being reminded of his place from 
above, rarely daring, as Miss Dane instinctively does, 
to be his natural self. She agreed that the mask of 
dignity and reserve of the average Englishman is due 
to shyness, but qualified considerably the reasons to 
which I ascribed it. Her own temperamental simi- 
larity to Americans had been noted before, she said ; 
she has many friends among them and finds them 
most congenial I could enthusiastically claim a 
like pleasure from association with her country- 
men, as, once the instinctive barrier is penetrated 
and their confidence won, greater kindliness and 
more genuine hospitality than theirs cannot be 
found in the world. Besides, 1 had often been 
tempted, when looking at a map of the British 


silence awaiting a benediction 
that struck me as a humorous 
anticlimax, as it came forth in 
two short Latin words, rather 
perfunctorily pronounced by our host. 

Continuing our task, Miss Dane told me a bit 
about herself. She started life as an artist, and still 
(Continurd on page S60. 
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THE AUTHOR OF “A BILL OF DIVORCEMENT™ IN HER 
OWN EYES: A SELF-PORTRAIT, BY CLEMENCE DANE 
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A BIG-GAME PHOTOGRAPHER AS 


\ PAINTED BY MAJOR A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, THE BIG-GAME PHOTO- 
GRAPHER : NEWFOUNDLAND CARIBOU MIGRATING ON A FROSTY MORNING. 


FROM MAJOR DUGMORE’S EXHIBITION OF ANIMAL PAINTINGS NOW ON y 


VIEW IN LONDON: RHINOCEROS AT A BATHING POOL IN KENYA. 
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ARTIST: THE DUGMORE SHOW. 


Puorocrarus sy Courtesy or tHe Greatorex Gaiertes, 14, Grarron Street, Bown Sreeer. 


THE NOONDAY SIESTA: IMPALLA, ZEBRA, COKE’S HARTBEESTE, AND 
WATER-BUCK—A PAINTING BY MAJOR RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. 


AT A WATER-HOLE IN NORTH KENYA: RETICULATED GIRAFFE, GREVY’S AND 
GRANT'S ZEBRA, ORYX, GRANT'S GAZELLE, MARABOU STORK, AND VULTURES. 


— 


ELEPHANT IN THE FORESTS OF MARSABIT IN KENYA: A PICTURE IN 
MAJOR DUGMORE’S EXHIBITION AT THE GREATOREX GALLERIES. 


A BULL MOOSE OF EASTERN CANADA: A PAINTING BY MAJOR RADCLYFFE 
DUGMORE, THE WELL-KNOWN BIG-GAME PHOTOGRAPHER. % 


Major A. Radclyffe Dugmore, hitherto known to fame as one of the most 
daring and successful among photographers of big game at close range, in their 
native haunts, has now come before the public in a new capacity, as an animal 
painter. His exhibition of Big Game, Landscape, and Marine Paintings has just 
been opened at the Greatorex Galleries in Grafton Street, Bond Street, and will 
remain on view until May 23. As our examples show, Major Dugmore is skilled 
at delineating with his brush the creatures which he has so often encountered 
and “snapped” with the camera. Very striking examples of his “ close-up” 


photographs of rhinoceros, lions, Coke's hartbeeste, giraffes, and hippopotamus 
appeared in our issues of April 14 and 21, 1923, when his film, “ The Wonder- 
land of Big Game" was given at the Polytechnic. Mzjor Dugmore is a grandson 
of the late Lord Brougham, and is a highly trained naturalist. His travels 
have taken him not only to Africa, but also to many parts of Europe, Asia, 
and America. His books include “ Camera Adventures in the African Wilds,” 
“The Romance of the Newfoundland Caribou,” and “The Romance of the 
Beaver.” He served all through the War, in which he was wounded and gassed. 


i 
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ET us this week take our ease at our inn. To that 
recreation the books of the day lend themselves 
very comfortably ; for the best of the new novels is in- 
timately concerned with the kind of house at which Poet 
Shenstone found his warmest welcome. The generous 
novelist has given us not one inn, but two— hostelries 
facing each other across the village street, and in some 
ways competitors, although the competition was not so 
deadly as that between Meg Dods’s immortal change- 
house and the upstart Tontine or Fox Hotel (‘‘ hottle” 
Meg called it) at St. Ronan’s. And there we go, off on 
a hobby of reminiscence! To mention inns and romance 
in the same breath is to open up avenues of literature, 
the exploration of which would carry us and our hobby 
far beyond the limits of this article, and would leave the 
main subject, the pages in waiting, clean out of the 
reckoning. But a few random calls by way of hors d’ @uvres 
may not be amiss. 


Fiction, in which one may include drama, would be 
badly off without the hospitable, or even the inhospitable, 
inn. In these recent days the Boar’s Head, sacred to 
the frolics of *“‘ Him at Agincourt wha shone,” and “ funny 
queer Sir John,” has taken the operatic (as distinct from 
the “legitimate”) stage for at least the third time. 
Quotation from Burns in this 
Shakespearean connection de- 


By J. D. SYMON. 


town” life. The seventh house in Miss Mitford’s system- 
atic description of “Our Village” is “The Rose,” of 
which and of its hearty landlord, Mr. Sims, the reader is 
to hear much interesting news. No place is so small or 
remote but it finds its focus in the tavern. When Miss 
Mitford made that excursion with Master Green to out- 
lying Chittling Moor, the heroine of her comedy of rustic 
courtship is the Widow Knight, keeper of the lonely ale- 
house there. But it is time to take Meg Dods’s advice 
and “ troop aff to another public.” 


Before me, as already hinted, lies the latest novel of 
village tavern life, “Tue GreorGe aND THE Crown,” by 
Sheila Kaye-Smith (Cassell; 7s. 6d.), a canvas painted 
with a broad but uncompromising human touch. To 
read it with the gentle optimism of ‘‘ Our Village” in 
mind, brings the sharpest realisation of the change in 
method, in outlook and observation, that a century has 
wrought. Miss Mitford kept the ugly and the sordid out 
of her pages, with a rigid exclusion that present writers 
would condemn as obscurantism. They will be fortunate 
if their own aggressive realism takes rank as a classic a 
hundred years hence. Perhaps Miss Mitford sounded 
her persistently Arcadian note as a relief from her own 
hard life. But even the struggle to which her father’s 
selfishness condemned her could not sour her nature. 


rounded and satisfying. There is naturalism and frank 
admission of passion, but at the same time, while marriage 
is in one case all but a failure, in another its sanctity and 
healing influence is upheld with an infinite subtlety of 
handling—a suggestion rather than a direct statement. 
Here Miss Kaye-Smith has faced life as it is, but she has 
taken due account of its tenderer side, and she has not 
feared to risk her place among the young Intelligentsia 
by a refusal to use none but sombre colours. She has 
achieved a happy ending that has the merit of seeming 
inevitable, and, where that happens, there is fine art. 


The scene is still Sussex, but Sussex qualified by Sark; 
and upon the life of the Channel Islands and the super- 
insular jealousy between island and island, Miss Kaye- 
Smith’s touch seems to be as sure and as picturesque as 
it is upon her beloved South Downs. It is in Sussex that 
she places her two rival taverns, and there the crisis of 
the struggle occurs; but the overseas interludes do not 
interrupt the even current of the story. Despite its 
harsher moments, the story brings with it the refreshment 
of “clean grit and human natur’,” all the more attractive 
that from first to last this is a tale of plain people. The 
world of fashion never obtrudes either its culture or its 
vice. London is very far away. For this relief, much 

thanks. 


mands a reference, in passing, 
to the inns or change-houses 
of Robin's own creation, Tam 
o’ Shanter’s refuge (name un- 
recorded) and Poosie Nancy's,” 
the doss-house raised by genius 
to Parnassus. Salute, too, that 
squalid hostelry which was to 
Quixote a castle of romance; 
and, descending to fact for a 
moment, that rough-and-ready 
German inn where Erasmus 
spent a none too comfortable 
night. Secure in its monopoly 
for a circuit of several weary 
miles, that house could afford 
to be churlish to any guest 
who complained. To that the 
host’s reply was “ Quaere aliud 
hospitium,” or, as Meg Dods 
would have expressed it in 
similar circumstances, before 
she was plagued by opposition, 
“Troop aff wi’ ye to another 
public.” 

In the world of romance 
that command presents no 
difficulty, for the inns of fiction 


If the inn is essential to 
life, then the traveller is essen- 
tial to the inn, and a new word 
on travel—or if not a new 
word, at least a word that has 
long lain in limbo, and the 
word of a very famous writer 
at that — has been recovered 
for our delectation by the 
acumen and industry of Mr. 
P. P. Howe. A year or two 
ago Mr. Howe gave us what 
is out and away the best life 
of William Hazlitt, and now, 
continuing his researches, he 
has been enabled to offer us 
**New Writincs spy WILLIAM 
Hazurtt” (Secker; 7s. 6d.)— 
Mr. Secker, by the way, also 
published Mr. Howe’s Life of 
Hazlitt. Most of these papers 
have been identified, and those 
that are not bear such unmis- 
takable mint-marks of the 
true Hazlitt that it will be 
difficult to shake belief in their 
authenticity. 


are legion, from the cosy to 
the cut-throat. Dickens's houses 
of entertainment have a separ- 
ate and highly specialised litera- 
ture of their own, and Mr. W. 
B. Metz is their prophet. 
Scott’s inns would repay a 
similar study, which has not 
yet been devoted to them, 
perhaps because they are types 


traits, and identification of 
originals would be difficult. 
But as types of a bygone 
social life they have all the comfortable attraction of 
Dickens's inns at their best. Saturday evening at Mrs. 
MacCandlish’s, the Gordon Arms at Kippletringan, is as 
great a triumph of Northern genre painting as the opening 
scene at the Maypole is of Southern. On the gathering of 
local worthies in an ale-house parlour great issues hang ; 
without it, “She Stoops to Conquer" would hardly get 
well under way, and the most delicious of all stage imbroglios 
moves forward from an actual to a supposed inn, there (in 
eighteenth-century phrase) “to find its account.” 


Without the essential inn, romance could not prosper, 
perhaps could not even exist. Tellers of tales find there 
inexhaustible material—a theme that lends itself to end- 
less variations. In our own times allegorical extravaganza 
of the hostelry has given the inn symbolic wings, and 
taught it, if not celestial aviation, at least terrestrial loco- 
motion and the trick of ubiquity, whence sprang a wild 
and whirling, yet, mark you, a very sober, tale of the 
tavern—in fact, an epic. To-the tavern’s epic quality let 
Mr. Chesterton bear witness in his “ Flying Inn,” and 
George Douglas Brown threw further light upon the 
subject when he recounted the high doings with which 
Swipey Broon, the chimney-sweep’s son, aroused the 
admiring envy of the Barbie boys. “ For Swipey had 
journeyed with his father to far-off Fechars, yea, even 
to the groset-fair, and came back with an epic tale of his 
adventures. He had been in fifteen taverns and one 
hotel (a Temperance Hotel where old Brown had bashed 
the proprietor for refusing to supply him gin); one 
Pepper's Ghost; one Wild Beast Show; one Exhibition 
of the Fattest Woman on Earth; also in the precincts 
of one gaol, where Mr. Patrick Brown was cruelly incar- 
cerate for wiping the floor with the cold refuser of the 
gin.” The Red Lion of Barbie appears in the very first 
line of “ The House with the Green Shutters,” and it 
remains an ever-recurring and insistent term of reference ; 
the house is, in fact, a subordinate but vital character 
in the story. So it must always be in any tale of “ small- 


INTERESTING IN VIEW OF THE PROPOSED RESTORATION OF THE ORIGINAL AND THE SUGGESTION 
TO RETURN THE ELGIN MARBLES: THE ONLY COMPLETE REPLICA OF THE PARTHENON AT ATHENS, 


RECENTLY COMPLETED AT NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


In celebrating its centenary in 1897, the town of Nashville, Tennessee, erected a stucco replica of the Parthenon to mark its 
own claim to be the “ Athens of the South.” The building proved so fascinating to visitors that it has since been given solid and 
permanent form. The details are as exact as possible, and for the statuary casts were taken from the Elgin Marbles in the 
British Museum. This beautiful replica of the Temple of Athene Parthenos on the Acropolis at Athens is of especial interest 
now that Greece (as noted in our issue of March 7, where we illustrated the ruins) is contemplating a partial restoration of the 
rather than individual por- original. A recent suggestion, by Mr. Courtenay Pollock, the well-known sculptor, that the Elgin Marbles should be returned to 
be replaced on the Parthenon, led to an epistolary controversy, in which Mr. Edward Bell and Mr. Theodore Fyfe argued against 
the proposal. Mr. Pollock replied maintaining his contention.—{Pholograph by P. and A.) 


How good-humoured that nature was, how her days were 
lightened by a thousand interests and activities, is no 
new story, but it has been outlined once more, and rather 
more than outlined (for the portrait is wonderfully com- 
plete), by Mr. R. Brimley Johnson in his excellent selection 
from Tue Letters or Mary Russett Mitrorp” (The 
Bodley Head ; 6s. net), in which she reveals not only her 
own personality, but also “something casually intimate 
about a number of the great men and women” of her 
time. Mr. Brimley Johnson has done real service to 
Miss Mitford’s memory. 


This volume of letters tempts me to linger yet another 
moment to note a significant passage on the question of 
realism versus idealism. Miss Mitford has declared her- 
self a conscious and deliberate idealist. Writing to the 
landscape painter, Sir William Elford, she said: “ You 
avail yourself of happy accidents of atmosphere, and if 
anything be ugly you strike it out, or if anything be 
wanting, you put it in. But still the picture is a like- 
ness.” That was her own method in writing “ Our Vil- 
lage,”” yet she claims that the picture is “ as true as is 
well possible. . . . Nevertheless, I do not expect to 
be poisoned. Why should 1? I have said no harm of 
my neighbours, have 1?” MHer fear rather is that some 
of them should be spoilt. 


There is, however, a balance to be struck. To the 
modern, sophisticated eye “Our Village,” fine and en- 
during work though it is, may seem to err at times on the 
sugary side. A little of the bitterness of life might have 
brought the book nearer to that golden mean which used 
to be the aim of art. In “ The George and the Crown,” 
on the other hand, Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, while remain- 
ing a frank modern, has yet so cunningly tempered her 
realism with justice and mercy, and even with a pathos 
which the shrillest of her contemporaries dare not call 
mawkish, that the.whole work leaves her hand fully 


Hazlitt would have had 
small sympathy with modern 
internationalism, and still less 
with the influence that foreign 
literatures have exercised on 
certain English writers. In 
the first of these recovered 
essays he says: “I am one 
of those who do not think 
that much is to be gained in 
point either of temper or under- 
standing by travelling abroad. 
Give me the true, stubborn, 
unimpaired John Bull feeling that keeps fast hold of the 
good things it fancies in its exclusive possession, nor ever 
relaxes in its contempt for foreign frippery and finery.” 
Here, again, although Hazlitt’s hectoring style makes fine, 
spirited reading, the mark is overshot and the golden 
mean seems likely to be missed; but W. H. is not quite 
so intolerant as might appear, and he brings his argument 
round at length to the conclusion that “it is well to be 
a citizen of the world, to fall in as nearly as we can with 
the ways and feelings of others, and make oneself at home 
wherever one comes.” 


The thirty-three pieces now added to Hazlitt’s known 
writings extend over a period of rather less than two 
years. Of these, twenty-five have been taken from the 
Atlas newspaper, to which Hazlitt was known to be a 
contributor. The chief interest of the re-discovery lies 
in the fact that the file of the Ailas at the British Museum 
was incomplete, and Mr. Howe's indefatigable research led 
him to a complete file, hitherto unsuspected, in the Library 
of Yale University. Seven new contributions were thus 
unearthed. To each of the ,articles Mr. Howe has added 
excellent notes, which include a conundrum that must 
by this time have set experts in Byron and Keats cud- 
gelling their brains. 


Readers who take their ease in their inn or elsewhere, 
should note the following novels. “ Kept,” by Alec 
Waugh (Grant Richards; 7s. 6d.), is an extraordinarily 
clever but unhappy book. “Tue CuHasers,” 
by Dorothy Senior (Philpot; 7s. 6d.), offers a light and 
amusing piece of genial optimism. “Gitpert Boo,” 
by C. J. Vasey (Duckworth; 7s. 6d.), is a first novel of 
no great accomplishment, but yet not entirely without 
promise. It is the story of a young man’s rather bizarre 
career in love and business. In each of these not unim- 
portant concerns he proved a rolling stone. 
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THE ART OF THE ETCHER: A DRIAN DRY-POINT. 


FROM THE ETCHING BY DRIAN. (PUBLISHED BY THE MAISON DEVAMBEZ, 23, RUE LAVOISIER, PARIS.) 


A FINE EXAMPLE OF THE WORK OF A FAMOUS FRENCH ARTIST: “THE JAPANESE PARASOL.” 


We here continue our series of examples of the work of modern etchers, with a 
reproduction of a beautiful dry-point by Drian, the famous French artist, who 
excels in his etchings of women, and his rendering of feminine grace of line and 
pose. An exhibition of his work was recently opened in Paris, at the Hétel Jean 


Charpentier, 76, Faubourg Saint-Honoré, the gallery in which there has lately 
been exhibited the work of Count Alexander Rzewuski, two of whose dry-points, 
it may be recalled, were reproduced in the issue of “The Illustrated London 
News" for April 18.—{Drawing Copyrighted im the United States and Canada.) 
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REMARKABLE UNDERSEA PHOTOGRAPHS IN A SUBMARINE 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY Dr. Roy WALDO MINER AND Mr. J. E. WILLIAMSON, WITH THE AID OF THE WILLIAMSON 


WITH BRILLIANT REEF-FISHES DARTING IN AND OUT: THE EDGE OF A CORAL ; A FORMATION ComPesED OF THOUSANDS OF INDIVIDUAL SPECIMENS: A BANK 
BANK—CLUB-FINGERED GORGONIA AND TUBE-SPONGES (SP/NOSELLA). ' OF BRANCHED PORITES CORALS—PHOTOGRAPHED (LIKE THE REST) UNDER WATER. 


5 


SEA PLUMES AND CORAL POSTS: A VISTA THROUGH A SUBMARINE FAIRYLAND } GROWING LUXURIANTLY AMONG THE CORALS: WAVING MASSES OF MANY-FINGERED 
OF MAGENTA AND GOLD—A TYPICAL CLEARING IN THE OCEAN FOREST. GORGONIANS, ADDING COLOUR AND GRACE TO THE SUBMARINE “ LANDSCAPE.” 


+ 


OF WONDROUS SYMMETRY AND DELICACY: CLUSTERS OF FAN CORAL (ACROPORA } CROWNED WITH DOME-SHAPED LIVING COLONIES OF ORBICELLA: CORAL POSTS 
PROLIFERA) BORDERING MASSES OF STAGHORNS (ACROPORA CERVICORNIS), ON RIGHT. (CENTRE) BESIDE THE MORE FOLIATE EXPANSIONS OF THE STINGING CORAL (M/LLEPORA). 


—--- 


3 ‘ 


These wonderful undersea photographs of coral growths in the Bahamas were taken by means of the Williamson tube, illustrated and described, in the abridged 
article by Dr. Roy Waldo Miner, on page 804 of this number. Zlsewhere in his original paper, published in ‘‘ Natural History (the organ of the American 
Museum of Natural History) he says, with particular reference to the above photographs: “‘I shall never forget my first view of the barrier reef as seen 
through the window of the tube. Great trees of the reef-forming coral (Acropora palmata) rose from the reef platform, constituting a veritable stone forest with 
closely interlacing branches, a marble jungle which melted into the pearly blue haze of the watery atmosphere, the wide branches often breaking the surface 
of the water at low tide, especially on the side toward the lagoon. Multitudinous schools of reef fishes were swimming in and out through the forest aisles 
in stately procession, each species keeping much to itself in exclusive fashion. Jacks, yellowtails, black angels, blue angels, blue parrot fishes. groupers, red 
snappers, and countless smailer brilliantly coloured species were visible in great numbers. Once an enormous jewfish came slowly into view around a coral 
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FAIRYLAND: LIVING CORAL GROVES OF THE BAHAMAS. 


SuBMARINE Tuse. By CourTESY OF THE AMERICAN MuSEUM OF NaTURAL HIsTorRY AND Dr. MINER. 


THE SEA-FOREST 
FLOOR—ONE OF 
A WONDERFUL 
SERIES OF 
UNDERWATER 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF 


SURFACE OF THE 
WATER AT LOW 
TIDE: THE MOST 
CHARACTERISTIC 
GROWTH OF THE 
WEST INDIAN 
BARRIER REEF. 


tree-trunk, its huge mouth gaping as it swam slowly toward the tube, and gazed at us with bleary eyes. As the tube was moved slowly back and forth by 
the men above, an ever-changing panorama revealed itself to our view. At times the forest opened to disclose submarine glades dotted with coral growths of 
fantastic shape. Posts of coral rock topped by dome-shaped heads of Orbicella reminded one of huge mushrooms, while beautiful fronds of the fan coral 
(Acropora prolifera) crowned mounds adorned by sulphur-yellow Porites and waving sea-fans of magenta and gold. The great staghorn coral (Acropora 
cervicornis) covered extensive areas of the reef platform, especially in front of the coral groves, its sharp, branching spikes forming intertangled masses menacing 
in every direction, like a complicated and confused chevaux de frise. Immense domes of the star coral (Siderastraa) and the brain coral (Meandra) showed 
here and there, diversified by brown, white-tipped fronds of stinging coral growths (Millepora alcicornis)." Many, specimens of these various coral growths were 
brought up from the sea-floor to form an exhibit in the American Museum at New York. 
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THE NATURALIST UNDER WATER: 


CORAL-GATHERING AND PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE BAHAMAS. 


Abridged from an Article by Dr. ROY WALDO MINER, Curator of the Department of Lower Invertebrates in the American Museum of Natural History, New York, 


UNTING corals with a submarine tube, diving 
apparatus, and pontoons fitted with chain 
hoists is doubtless a unique experience, though many 
collections have been made in the past by means of 
more primitive apparatus and native divers. The 
writer has just had the privilege of leading an ex- 
pedition of the former kind to Andros Island in the 
Bahamas, where, through the efficient co-operation 
of Mr. J. E. Williamson, manager of the Submarine 
Film Corporation, a large collection of corals was 
obtained, together with photographs, sketches, motion 
pictures, and other data, to be utilised in 
constructing a reproduction of a typical 


By Courtesy of the Museum and the Author. 


Suddenly into the midst of the strange beauty 


of the submarine jungle Williamson came floating down 
equipped with diving helmet. Now he advanced like 
some strange monster with slow, half-gliding strides, 
grotesquely peering at us through the goggle-eye 
windows of the helmet. A long crowbar had been 
lowered to him, and, placing it like a lance in rest, he 
assailed a large branching coral. The bar was not 
needed, for the coral fell at a touch from the point, 
and, fastened to a lowered rope, was quickly hauled to 
the surface. A bucket was now let down and filled 


this way. The record specimen measures twelve 
feet, and, it is estimated, weighs about two tons. 

As soon as the corals were collected, they were 
towed to the sandy beach on Little Golding Cay and 
stranded at high tide. Here they were put through 
the bleaching process by Mr. Herman Mueller, the 
glass-modeller of the Museum staff, who is also an 
expert in the preparation of coral specimens. 

Then came the problem of packing. Thirty-one 
cases of corals were prepared, requiring three thousand 
feet of lumber and ten boat-loads of sponge clippings. 

the total weight was estimated at more than 


Bahaman coral reef as an exhibit in the 
American Museum’s new Hall of Ocean Life. 

The expedition—which included, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Williamson and the writer, the 
following Museum artists: Mr. Herman 
Mueller, glass-modeller ; Mr. Chris. E. Olsen, 
modeller and artist; and Dr. George H. 
Childs, colourist—left New York on June 6, 
reaching Nassau in the Bahamas three days 
later. The party left for Mangrove Cay, 
Andros, on the evening of June 17, with a 
fleet consisting of a forty-five-foot gasoline 
yacht, the Standard, two motor-boats, the 
Williamson submarine tube apparatus, a 
pontoon with chain hoist, and two dinghys. 
This fleet was towed by the Lady Cordeaux, 
a sea-going tug of considerable size, owned 
by the Bahaman Government, which cour- 
teously lent it to conduct our fleet across 


forty tons. The submarine tube was also 
utilised for the important work of photo- 
graphing the coral reefs from beneath the 
sea. More than a thousand photographs 
were taken during the trip, including under- 
sea pictures as well as miscellaneous photo- 
graphs of the surrounding region and those 


illustrating the methods employed. About 
two thousand feet of motion pictures were 
also secured. The tube was employed for 
the first time on record for making water- 
colour sketches of living corals and associated 
forms beneath the sea. Mr. Chris. E. Olsen 
and Dr. George H. Childs, artists on the 
Museum staff, were charged with this work, 
and painted more than sixty water - colour 
sketches, which will be invaluable in con- 
structing the proposed group. 
Photographing and sketching in the tube 
could be carried on only in calm weather out- 


the dangerous arm of the sea known as 
the Tongue of the Ocean. 

Andros “Island”’ is really an archi- 
pelago, for it is intersected by three bights, 
extending completely through the land mass 
from east to west, and by many subsidiary 
channels, that cut it up into a multitude 
of cays of various sizes, and form.a veritable 
labyrinth of waterways. 

The western shore shelves off graduallyr 
to form the Great Bahaman Bank, com- 
posed of shallow coral and sand flats—one of 
the most important sponge-fishing grounds 
in the West Indies. The eastern shore, on the other 
hand, rises abruptly from the Tongue of the Ocean—a 
depth of a thousand fathoms. At a distance of about 
one to two miles from the 
eastern shore is the most 


accompanying article. 


Drawn by Malcolm Jamicson after Stetches by J. E. Williamson and others. 
Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History and Dr. Roy Waldo Miner. 


REGARDLESS OF SHARKS HOVERING NEAR. 


the submarine chamber window, and direct the diver by signals. 


with smaller pieces, while we signalled directions from 
the window of the submarine chamber. 
On other occasions the pontoon was towed out and 


AN UNDERSEA OBSERVATION-POST: SCIENTISTS SKETCHING AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHING FROM A SPHERICAL CHAMBER AT THE END OF A LONG 
TUBE LOWERED FROM A PONTOON, WHILE A DIVER COLLECTS CORAL, 


This drawing illustrates the working of the Williamson submarine tube described in the 
The diver is seen fastening a chain sling about the base of a 
coral specimen, while the pontoon crew prepare to raise it with a chain hoist. 
members of the American Museum staff photograph and sketch the living corais through 


Meanwhile 


Reproduced by 


side the reef. Unfortunately, we were con- 
siderably hindered in this part of the work 
by the almost continuous trade winds, which 
prevented us from anchoring the barge out- 
side. On one occasion, however, we made 
the attempt, and worked while the tube was 
swinging like a pendulum among the coral 
heads with the motion of the waves as they 
dashed against the reef. This was too risky 
to repeat, as there was constant danger that 
the glass window would be forced against 
some projecting coral and broken. Luckily, 
some calm days were given us when the wind 
blew off shore, and in one instance we were able to 
work for hours at a stretch in the tube, photographing 
almost continuously under perfect conditions. Nota 
little work was done among 
the coral clusters in the more 


typical barrier reef in the 
West Indies, extending the 
entire length of Andros. This 
romantic coral reef was the 
immediate objective of the 
expedition. We pitched our 
work-tents on Little Golding 
Cay, an islet situated out on 
the reef itself near one of the 
entrances to the lagoon. 

A description of the sub- 
marine tube will aid in under- 
standing our methods of 
work. This remarkable ap- 
paratus was invented by Mr. 
Williamson's father, and was 
adapted by the son for sub- 
marine photography. It con- 
sists of a barge, the Jules 
Verne, surmounted by a 
tower containing chain hoists. 
Beneath the tower is the well, 
through which is lowered a 
tube composed of flexible sec- 
tions securely bolted together. 
These are about two feet in 
diameter, and readily admit 
the body of a man. The 
lower end of the bottom sec- 
tion opens into a spherical 


quiet waters of Hog Cay 
Channel, at the northern side 
of Middle Bight Entrance. 
As may be inferred from 
the number of fish seen about 
the coral reef, fishing in the 
lagoon brought quick returns. 
Our table was always plenti- 
fully supplied. On one occa- 
sion I told a little native boy, 
who was helping us, to get us 
some fish for next morning's 
breakfast. He asked me what 
kind I wanted. I said, ‘“‘ Red 
snappers.” Within an hour 
he brought me thirty-four of 
these fish ! At times we 
feasted on green turtle. 
Sharks were abundant, and 
we had an adventure with 
one of them. Some of our 
men were sent ashore in the 
small motor-boat to obtain a 
supply of water. A shark ap- 
parently mistook the fishlike 
bottom of the boat for legiti- 
mate prey, and darted for the 
moving propeller. He was 
thrown completely out of the 
water, revealing a deep gash 


chamber five feet in diame- 
ter, in which two or three 
persons can be comfortably 
seated. From it they gaze 
out through a plate - glass 
window an inch and a half 
thick into the world at the 
bottom of the sea. A venti- 
lator at the top of the tube draws fresh air into the 
chamber by means of a canvas shute, so that one 
breathes easily and comfortably many feet below the 
surface of the water. Sections added at the top permit 
the lowering of the chamber to any desired depth. 

I shall never forget my first view of the barrier reef 
as seen through the window of the tube. (See p. 802.) 


AT WORK 


Natural History. 


the chain hoist lowered. The diving equipment would 
be utilised to fasten a chain sling around the base of a 
heavy coral. The chain would be pulled taut from 
above, and we would wait for the next wave to lift 
the pontoon and jerk the coral loose. The coral would 
then be hauled to the surface, and towed ashore on 
the pontoon. Our largest specimens were secured in 


LOOPING A SPECIMEN OF FAN CORAL ON THE SEA FLOOR IN THE BAHAMAS: MR. J, E. WILLIAMSON 
IN A DIVING SUIT OFF THE BAHAMAS, 
Mr. J. E. Williamson, of the Submarine Film Corporation, is here seen collecting corals in a Schrader diving suit. 
a Tope about a fine specimen of fan coral (Acropora prolijere), so that it may be hauled to the surface of the sea. 
Photograph Taken by Dr. Roy Waldo Miner from the Williamson submarine tube chamber. By Courtesy of the American Museum of 


“LIKE SOME STRANGE MONSTER.” 


under the jaw. He turned 
over two or three times as he 
fell back, and then disap- 
peared. The motor stopped 
completely as the men felt the 
shock of the impact, and it 
was found afterwards that 
the propeller ~ shaft was 
sprung and that the stuffing box leaked. The boat 
was put out of commission as a motor-boat for the 
remainder of our stay. 

Finally, on July 15, the Lady Cordeaux arrived 
to take us back to Nassau. We lightered our sixty-two 
cases of corals out to her by the barge and pontoon, 
and next morning we were all safe in Nassau Harbour. 


He is looping 
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THE CHARM OF DUTCH TILES: NATIONAL TREASURES; A NEW ADDITION. 


Rerropuctions SpectaLty ror “ Tue Intustratep News.” By Courtesy or tHe Victoria ano ALeert Musevt. 


Crown Copyricut ReserRven. 


3 


2. WITH FANTASTIC BIRDS SHOWING SAMSON SLAYING THE LION; SAMSON CARRYING OFF THE GATES 


JAVANESE INFLUENCE A SEVEN- 
TEENTH-CENTURY DUTCH TILE. 


BY A FAMOUS EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY DUTCH TILE-PAINTER, OF WHOSE WORK A NEW EXAMPLE (NO. 6) 


HAS JUST BEEN GIVEN TO THE NATION: 
A DEER-HUNTING SCENE, BY CORNELIUS BOUMEESTER (ABOUT 17%), 


AN UNUSUAL SUBJECT FOR HIM. 


SCRIPTURAL TILES: ABRAHAM'S SACRIFICE; JACOB AND RACHEL ; 


4. ABRAHAM DISMISSING HAGAR AND ISHMAEL: A TILE 
OF GAZA. BY 1. AALMIS, ROTTERDAM, AFTER A _ PAINTING BY 
G. ZOCCHI (1711-67). 


5. DATED 164 A TILE WITH ALLEGORICAL FIGURES 6. A NEW GIFT TO THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM BY MR. HENRY VAN DEN BERGH THROUGH 


OF LOVE, FIDELITY UNITY, STEADFASTNESS, AND 


JUSTICE 


THE NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS FUND: A VERY FINE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY DUTCH TILE PICTURE-PANEL 
5 BY 3, FT BY CORNELIUS BOUMEESTER A SHIPPING SCENE, HIS FAVOURITE SUBJECT 


Mr. Henry Van den Bergh, who in 1923 presented to the Victoria and Albert |, exception did he paint landscapes, such as the deer-hunting scene (No. 1, above). 


Museum, through the National Art Collections Fund, a magnificent collection of 
Dutch tiles, some of which we here illustrate, has recently added to the collection 
a very fine and characteristic picture-panel (No. 6, above), painted by Cornelius with ships, including men-of-war and sloops, painted 


Boumeester's paintings are rare, and very few are to be seen outside Holland. 
The new panel, which measures 5 ft. by 3} ft., represents a seascape, crowded 


in accurate and lively 


Boumeester This artist, one of the most famous of the Dutch tile-painters, was detail. No. 5 above is one of 357 tiles painted in 1640, part of a larger com- 


born at Rotterdam, and died there in 1733 Unlike most tile-painters, he worked 


position representing the triumph of Freedom of Conscience over Tyranny, designed 


from original compositions of his own, generally of shipping subjects. Only by in 1599 by Joachim Utewael for a church window. 
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BENGER 


OT least among Lancashire 
achievements is the high position 
it has attained, through its great 
Hospitals and Medical Schools, 
in the field of Medical Research. 


Every Doctor and Dietitian is familiar 
with the pioneer work in the study of 
human digestion carried out in Manchester 
by the late Sir William Roberts, M.D., 
F.R.S., nearly 50 years ago. 


At that time, Sir William Roberts was 
Professor of Medicine at the well-known 
Owens College, now the Victoria University 
of Manchester. 


The late Mr. F. B. Benger, F.I.C., F.C.S., 
a leading local Pharmacist, was very 
closely associated with Sir William in his 
Researches, and one outcome of their 
work was the conception and production 
of the world-famed Benger’s Food, and 
kindred preparations of digestive enzymes. 


Benger’s Food was first prepared only 
for the use of Medical men, who quickly 
appreciated that in Benger’s Food science 
had been able to step in and give powerful 
aid when Nature failed. 


Food 


the gral business of 


FOOD. 


The business of Benger’s Food thus 
commenced under strictly scientific auspices, 
has continued to retain the esteem of the 
Medical Profession and, after more than 40 
years since its introduction, it is increasingly 
prescribed, both in Hospitals and in private 
practice. 


The use of Benger’s Food is regarded 
as indispensable in all cases of digestive 
weakness, and to quote the words of a 
widely experienced Doctor, ‘ Wherever 
there is need to lighten the work of 
digestion, there is a case for Benger’s Food.” 


And Nurses, Mothers, and all exper- 
ienced in the care of Children and Invalids, 
and the welfare of the Aged, value Benger’s 
as the safe food in illness, as well as a 
delicious light diet in health. 


Benger’s is distinct from any other 
Food obtainable. It embodies a unique 
self-digestive principle, which enables it to 
be prepared for Infants and Children, and 
also to suit the physical condition of sick 
persons or invalids. 


Benger’s admi 


POST FREE.— This Benger B 


edition has just Deen publis 


BENGER’S FOOD, LTD., Otter Works, MANCHESTER. 
B ‘ew Beekman Street SYONTY (N.S.W.): 117, Pitt street Care Town A P.O. Box $74 


Benger's Food is sold in Tins, by Chemists, etc., everywhere. Size — 1/4; 1 2/3; 2-4/-; 3 86 
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rable preparation” 
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COMMERCE AND THE EMPIRE. 


~ 


AS VV 


A. 


POD) 


A 
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RULER OF THE GREATEST COMMERCIAL EMPIRE: 
HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE V. 


As ruler of the world’s greatest commercial empire, King George is deeply interested in all that affects our trade and industries, 


and our business men have no better friend and ambassador. 


From A Camera-Portratt sy E. O. Horré, FRP.S 
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THE ROMANCE OR MANCHESTER. 


Irs ANTIQUITY 


BY J. J. FHELPS, the well-known Manchester Antiquary. 


origin of Manchester is some 

what nebulous, but out of thet 
nebulosi‘vy emerges certain materi? 
evilence suggestive of early 
Bri ish occupa ion, possibly at the 
continence of two rivers having the 
pre-Roman names of Irk and Irwell: 
rivers named Erch occur in Scotland 
and Wales; the name Ourck also 
ccurs in France. Traces of the exact 
ie are perhaps slight, but in the 
opinion of various authoriics the 
position noted appears the most 
probable, secing that i is the nucleus 
towards which the earliest roads con- 


verged, and from which modern Man- 
chester has, during many centuries, A RELIC OF 
radiated. The presumed defences of 
the ion are curiously reminiscent 
of thos at the Briish site of Ampress, on the 
Lyming*‘on River, in the New Forest, except that 
the Manchester si-e is on the /eft bank of a river 


PREHISTORIC MANCHESTER: AN ANCIENT ‘“ DUG-OUT OAKEN CANOE 


DURING THE SHIP CANAL EXCAVATIONS. 


We are, however, on a tirm basis when referring 
to tl actual fort, for the spade has revealed not 
only its exact site, the foundations of its walls, and 


its extent, but even 
the names are 


longer axis being 175 vards and the 
shorter 140 vards, enclosing an area 
of about five-and-a-half ecres 

It will be unneecssary here to 
consiler details relating to Roman 
ontiqui'ics Ciscovered at various times, 
especially those found in the year 1907, 
when an organised excavation was 
undertaken near the north-western 
angle of the fort in order to obtzin 
as much information as possible be- 
fore that arca became built upon 
The result of the work is recorded in 
a “ Report " issued in 1900, entitled 
‘The Roman Fort at Manchester.” 
We must rather consider the effect 
this civilisation had upon the dis- 
trict. British trackways were straight 
enced out, and solid military roads 
constructed, connecting vi al centres 
rts became established, as at York 


and Chester, and clsewhere 


a convergen ol important at 


known of centuri- 
ons and their co- 
horts who helped 
to build it 


ee - It has been con- 
jectured that its 
strategic posi'ion 


was chosen 
Agricola when in 
command the 
[wentieth Legion 
stationed at Ches- 
ter about the vear 
-S a.p. During his 


ANCIENT BRITISH MANCHESTER A CONJECTURAL RESTORATION, SHOWING of stone on an ROMAN MANCHESTER : 
THE RIVERS IRK AND IRWELL AND THE ‘“ HANGING DITCH 


DEFENCE OF THE SETTLEMENT Drawn by J. J. 


whilst that at Ampress is on the right; the stream 
angles are si.nilar, and so are the enclosing lunette- 
shaped defences 


From the evidence of local prehistoric finds 


comprising stone and bronze implements, millstones 
of Bri.ish type, cinerary urns, “ dug-out” oaken 
canoes, and other objects discovered from time to 
time in the Manchester district—tt is presumable that 


which has found common acceptar ur 1 if 
able that it will remain un i me inmecrip ivn comes 
to light in the future fror which 1.8 true name may 
be ascertained 


t vear 
1 ha erected 
earthen ramparts 
after rebuilt 
THE OUTER outcrop of ro k at MANCUNIUM, 

, M.A] the junction of the WHOSE SITE WAS EXCAVATED 
rivers Irwell and 

Medlock, about a mile distant from the assumed 

Briti settle nt his fort I of t largest 

garrisons in the north, was rectangular in for ! 


A RELIC OF ANGLO-SAXON MANCHESTER: THE “ ANGEL” 
STONE, FOUND IN THE OLD SOUTH PORCH OF THE CATHEDRAL, 
AND PROBABLY PART OF A %hCENTUR®Y SAXON CHURCH. 


ot Manchester and what happened there 


A CONJECTURAL RESTORATION OF THE FORT OF 
LARGEST ROMAN GARRISONS IN THE NORTH, 


IN 19 Dra f M.A.) 

i place is indicated in Iter II.,”’ 
longest of all, for it began in Kent 
Scotland The place also occur in 


traversed the country to the west ward 


range All these militarv and vicinal 


ansport and track The land wa 
for cultivation, and civilisation had 
nt effects during the centuries of 


on 
estal hed, and became an 
ntrollir the pa between the 
at the foot of the Pennines and the 
Mers« and Irwell basir evidence 
‘ ile that this « een 
i ter 
t tual 1 ot 
cr ral railw 

| the 
it his 

+) pury 
It is of i t tor that 
ring the ur Chi-RKho” 
en found at Manchester 
get of Christianity in t! lastrict. 

AnG10-SAX 

sation was te uffer a serious check. 
Ke in for were recalled to 
ntry Tow forts, and settle- 
1, and tl) ubjcects of Roman 
their own device Accustomed to 
appear to have become weak and 
; juently, marauding Scandinavians 
them an ecasy prey Invasions of another kind 


] 


plunder being the objective ; war 
fi the Roman culture, leaving chaos. 


intil the tenth centurv, when its name 


niinued on S872 


See: | 
— | 
| 
OUND 
where other f 
There WAS 
Qth~e 
possibly in t above-named angle on the rocky, f AS 
the Cathedral now stand Thi rea is well above the f swal 
rea of f is, whi as Lela arks, wouk UG 
otherwise have been “ noisful to the toune.” ; Nise 
Ihe opinion has in the past been expressed by : . trati 
certain historians that the spot was a summer camp the |} 
of the Roman garrison, but, unfortunately for that 1+ } | 
= theory, there is no evider t rroborate thi It a — 
= ver 1 ib t ta smal] nv ino- af, 4 
sporadic fir sior vy been made of Roman A father 
known as Hanging Di rom the A.S. “ Henge1 
ivke,”’ or overhanging tcl it 1s about forty teet ‘ 
the {t nas in tl i f Mar i ‘4 men 
and Mancuni pr ma ne and the me statior ao ru 
conclusion can be arrived at as to the correct ter- found 
minolog +} Roman fort Mi-r now took plac 
swept away miu 
We learn |i. 
except | if in 
Cis 
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MANCHESTER PERSONALITIES: CIVIC OFFICIALS AND PUBLIC MEN. 


Puorocrarus py Laravetre (MANCHESTER), ELtiotr anp Fry, Scumipt, Russett, anp Laraverte, 


CURATOR OF THE CITY 
ART GALLERY: MR. 
LAWRENCE HAWARD 


DIRECTOR OF EDUCA- 
* TION, MANCHESTER 
MR. SPURLEY HEY. 


PRESIDENT OF 
THE MANCHESTER 
CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE: DR. 
ALFRED REE. 


CHAIRMAN OF 

| THE MANCHESTER 
STOCK EXCHANGE : 
MR. A. L. ARNOLD. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE MANCHESTER ROYAL EXCHANGE : 
SIR ARTHUR ADLINGTON HAWORTH, BT., J.P. 


RECORDER OF 
SALFORD : 
MR. ADOLPH MAX 
LANGDON, KC. 


THE MAYOR OF 
SALFORD : ALDER- 
MAN GEORGE 
BILLINGTON, J.P. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE 
MANCHESTER 
SHIP CANAL CO. : 


CHIEF CONSTABLE 
CF MANCHESTER : 


SIR ROBERT 
, MR. WILLIAM PEACOCK, 
©. BACON, JP. M.V.O. 


TOWN CLERK RECORDER OF 


{ MANCHESTER : 

OF MANCHESTER . MR. WALTER 

MR. PERCY GREAVES-LORD, 
MELVILLE HEATH. KC., MP 


LORD MAYOR OF MANCHESTER: ALDERMAN F. J. WEST, 
AN EX-PRESIDENT OF THE MANCHESTER ENGINEERING 
EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


CHANCELLOR OF 


VICE-CHANCELLOR 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
OF MANCHESTER : UNIVERSITY 
THE EARL OF SIR HENRY A. 
CRAWFORD MIERS. 


BISHOP OF COUNTY COURT JUDGE 
MANCHESTER OF THE MANCHESTER 
THE RIGHT REV DISTRICT JUDGE F 
WILLIAM TEMPLE, H. MELLOR, C.B.E., 
M.A., D.LITT KC. 
CHIEF LIBRARIAN OF TH: PRESIDENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF CLAIRMAN OF COUNCIL OF | 
| MANCHESTER REFERENCE MASTER COTTON SPINNERS AND MANUFACTURERS THE WHITWORTH INSTITUTE : 
LIBRARY: MR. L. S. JAST ASSOCIATIONS MR. JOHN SYZ DR. E. Jj. SIDEBOTHAM | 
We give above portraits of the most prom‘nent civic officials and public men the Ship Canal, has served on the City Council for ninteex years continuously as 
in Manchester, as well as the Mayor and Recorder of Salford. The present Lord representative of the Newton Heath Ward He is interested in church life and 
Mayor of Manchester, Alderman West, who is a well-known engineer, a member municipal problems, and has travelled extensively in Europe, Canada, and the 


of West's Gas Improvement Company, Ltd., of Miles Platting, and a Director of United States 
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“HER HISTORY IS THE HISTORY OF HER SHIPS”: 


SPECIALLY PAINTED FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATED 


: “AR or Mersey Dock AND Harpour Boarp, 
Tne Tower Rovat Liver Cunarp Burnin Fi Mersey 


- 
Mewonta 


“ Rovat Inte.” 


MORNING ON THE MERSEY—LOOKING SOUTH-EAST UP THE RIVER: A VIEW SHOWING 
AT ZEEBRUGGE (CENTRE FOREGROUND), AND THE CUNARDER 


On the details of his picture, from left to right, our artist supplies the following notes : “ The Tower Buildings (extreme left 


containing offices of important shipping lines. The Royal Liver Building, in which 
towers are 295 ft. high, and each is surmounted by a gilt figure of the Liver Bird, from which the 
general appearance and decorative detail embodies features of the Farnese Palace 
Board The Princes and St. George's Landing Stages fluat on about 200 


are a handsome block of white stone 
are the offices of the Royal Liver Insurance Company, cost £600,000, The 

city ts supposed to take its name. The Cunard Building in 
at Rome. The Dock Offices are the home of the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
pontoons, to rise and fall with the tide, and are about half a mile in length. The 
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LIVERPOOL—THE WATER FRONT AND PIER HEAD. 


LONDON News” ny C. E. Turner. COPYRIGHTED.) 


Cunakp Liner “ CARMANIA.” 


WING 
RDER 


stone 
The 
ling in 
lar bour 
The 


Cuxarp Mrestey Tus Star Liner “ Avriatic.” 


THE “ROYAL IRIS.“ ONE OF THE TWO LIVERPOOL FERRY-BOATS THAT FOUGHT 
“CARMANIA™ THAT SANK THE “CAP TRAFALGAR.” 


largest liners can come alongside in the special channel at all tides. Overlooking the stage is the Memorial to the heroic engineers of the ‘ Titanic,’ who remained 
at their duty when they knew the liner to be sinking after collision with the iceberg. The ‘ Royal Iris ’ and ‘ Royal Daffodil ' Ferry-Boats, plying between Seacombe 
and Liverpool, carried the Marines in the attack on Zeebrugge during the war, and rendered great service in holding the ‘ Vindictive " to the Mole. They were 
granted by the King the right to use the designation ‘ Royal.’ The Cunard liner ‘ Carmania,’ now on the Canadian service, is here seen swinging round in the 
tide, with the tender ‘Skirmisher’ and a Mersey tug. The ‘Carmania’ fought and sank the German liner ‘Cap Trafalgar’ off Trinidad during the war.’ 
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Continued from page SoS 


suddenly comes before us in a somewhat lurid manner 
Here we get the 
indication of its real title, and also a definite 
that the 


in the “ Saxon Chronicle.” 


O23 Wi are here tola 


Greslei. Busli took the northerly portion and Greslei 
first the southern, which included Manchester. 

date, rhe Greslei family appear to have possessed great 
estates in Norfolk and Lincolnshire. It is not clear 


that the first four barons of 


King, Edward 


that name took up their resi- 
dence at 
to 1182). 
not, for, 
cords, we find 


Manchester (c.1100 

Possibly they did 
from Lincolnshire re- 
that a Robert 
de Burun was paid a certain 
amount for the custody of the 
castle at Manchester, and also 
that allocated for 
the repair of the 


money was 
castle and 
the supply of building materi 
als for the same in the thirty 


third year of Henry Il If it 
Was then necessary to repair 
the Manchester castle, which 


no doubt was on the Chetham 
Hospital site, the 
that even at that time the 
building had 
No mention is made regarding 


inference Is 


suffered decay 


the church or anv rebuilding 


Possibly the old Saxon church 


celibate, he knew the barony would 
eventually pass at his death to another family, 
into which his sister had married. He therefore 
decided to devote some of his wealth to benefit the 
church. The population was evidently increasing, 
and the necessity for enlarging the church had 
probably arisen He desired not only to do this, 
but also to convert it) from an ordinary parish 
church to the dignity of a collegiate one 

For this purpose he, in applied for 
and Papal powers to enable it to be done 
and the church probably erected by 


and_ therefore 


Royal 
These were 
Robert 
demolished and a new 


1421, 


granted, 
Greslci before 1230 was 
one built. The 
converted to ecclesiastical 
and fellows of the 


baronial residence was, therefore, 
residence for 

collegiated 
until, in the 


and fell inte 


uses as a 
the warden newly 


church, and continued to be so used 


reign of Edward VI, it was contiscated, 


the hands of the King, who, under certain terms, 
vranted the College buildings to the Derby family 
It remained in their possession until it was again 
confiscated, this time by the Commonwealth, as a 


tivities of Lord Strange, 
Earl of 
Bolton in 1651 His 
laimed it 


punishment for the Royalist 


who became the seventh Derby, and was 


executed at widow, Countess 
rremouille, 
jointure, and this was sustained 

The Derbys, descendants of the 
another local 


Lodge, situated near the site of the 


however, ¢ as part of her marriage 
family, 

named Alport 
Roman fort, and 


Stanley 
had also residence 
from which probably a large amount of hewn stone 
building 
family was that of 


was obtained for 
Another 


purposes 


prominent Biron, or 


Van 


had to serve tl small popula- 
BYGONE DAYS IN MANCHESTER'S TWIN BOROUGH ACROSS THE IRWELL tion until the advent of Robert 
AN OLD PRINT OF SALFORD CROSS Greslei (1182-1230), the fifth 
iron, who appears to be the 
the Elder, being then at Thelwall, sent a force ot tirst of that surname to become a resident In his 
Mercians to obtain possession of Mameceaster. in time we get a list of rectors, and there is evidence 
Northumbria, and to repair and man it. Evidently that a new church was built 
it had suffered at the hands of marauders probably e prevailing style of his 
Danes, who had been harassing listrict for some ti Early English 
vears, i various igmen ive 
Before this Ap] ( : ty 1 ‘ to ght during 1 t 
as we II n temporary l it t cat lral 
ments, the hief religion of t s t g t t gy suggestive of Nor 
places there were remnants of S$ ga work. This is ] nptive 
ism (the Pagan-Christian ov ( s \ that a Norman chur 
been built in various parishes. \ li t exist in Manchester 
one of them, for a s g t t gh t sty ( some 
remains t corroborat the D sdav stat ent ig ing 
\ pre-Norman church prol ly st t g Chi iN t slei was 
bouring village f Ex Ww pt \ tly a aftairs, f 
fragment of this i is | 1 is ‘ was e of barons w 
preserved in the present W it Ri \ le, 1K 
Domesday survey tl t fst. M john to grant Mag Cha 
the church of St. Michael held a t " t He bore on his shield, o 
ot land in Manchester but t telv t ee bend s 
scribe failed to cde the spective positions Pais 1 a golden ground le 
omission has caused much conjecture as to the si* that is still bor by 
of one of them It has been suggested that the Corporation of Ma ster, wit 
church f St. Mi 1 was in the sub i t iddition of a shin, in chief. 
Ashton-under-Lyne, about seven miles distant. wher ne of his success rs named FOUND ON THE SITE 
no traces of pre-Norman remains have vet beet Lhomas Greslei 282-1313 OF THE 20th LEGION, 
found, nor any reference to a church. until a chat the eighth and last baron of 
is named in the Greslei barony records of a much that line, granted a charter to the burgesses—witnessed 
later period Possibly the parish had been carved by the heads of local families—-by which greater 


freedk was given, including 
tl right t elect their wn 
ghreeve, his was a ce 


cisive step in local self-g 
ment, and was, in fact, the 


beginning of municipal control 


OF MANCUNIUM (ROMAN MANCHESTER A TILE STAMP 
COMMANDED BY AGRICOLA AT CHESTER ABOUT 78 AD 


Byron (originally Burut Robert de Burun. cus- 


todian of the castle at Manchester, has already been 
ntioned Their name occurs in some of the early 
Gresler deeds, conveying to them tracts of land in 
Clayt ind) Failswort! \ lerlords they were 
t tl ( leit art differenced by a 
change f lout Descendants of the Birons later 
becar " essed of Newstead Abbey, the home of 
Lord By 
Another inent na “ Kadclifte of Ordsall, 
a very knightly Salford family, whose exploits in the 
vari Wars are on record rl were related to 
the Radcliffes of Radcliffe Tower, who became en- 
! Prattor ! Trattord claim to be of 
extremes ancient descent, as also were the Workeslevs 
or We vl} © estates « 1 to the Dukes of 
rilgewater ar Earls of ere 
M t rot Henry married 
he tir | 1) \ S ‘ a patron of learning 
in erselt responsibls r tl ipbringi ind 
ed three yout wi ntua 
bi in these was H Db 
bi | t Ex r, to w M ter is indebted 
ie ithon of its | Grar ir School in 
15! ! 1 f t iti | tion which in 
ecent ir ul ! University and 


in 13 the manor passed 
the distaff le to the La Warr 
family 
Sir John la Warr (1313-134 
by right f his wife Joan 
be lord of the ior of 
M hester. This wa chival 
rous age, and | i 
t have fought f Ning 
i Fl rs and Scot nd 
was at ¢ vy in 46 witl 
the Bl Prince H Was 
A RELIC OF ROMAN MANCHESTER A SAMIAN BOWL FOUND IN {97 ON THE Ri eT per Is ne ht i 
SITE OF THE ROMAN FORT MANCUNIUM I re t | 7 
Photoerat war It 
“ t 
resume that rd 
Sarton rs t Wa 
by the fM t cnut-of 
as we } ‘ whi Ww t 
rate, the s tt by the | 
the death in 1208 
; n of that far 
From tl ft Saxon ¢ enthi 
a ght N ( } t, f t estate pa 
eve ght g t g writter ] ect 
o1 s tl Dome Book t t 
var te 1 pine VV art that A 
that tl i iyving betweer the hil 1 the t t t 
Mersey wv given to Koger of Poit t f ‘ 
the Conqueror, as a reward { it ice f t t 
Eventually, for reasor which need not tiled in hial afiai whi 
here, this aiea became divided between tw irons, was eventually to have fas THE “ANCESTOR” OF 
or overiords, named Roger de Busli and Alhe rt reaching effects As a priest 


THE SHIP CANAL 
STRUCTED UNDER THE MERSEY AND 


MANCHESTER'S FIRST QUAY, 
IRWELL NAVIGATION SCHEME OF 1721. 


possessions of the present city 
- 
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BYGONE MANCHESTER: PICTURESQUE SURVIVALS ; CANAL PIONEERS. 


sy J. J. M.A. 


A RELIC OF ELIZABETHAN MANCHESTER: THE  \m A SURVIVAL OF “ MAGPIE” ARCHITECTURE : A PICTURESQUE RELIC OF TUDOR TIMES: 
OLD WELLINGTON INN, IN THE MARKET PLACE. _  & THE ROVER'S RETURN, WITHY GROVE, §@f 4 POETS’ CORNER, IN LONG MILLGATE. 
—— 


MANCHESTER AS IT WAS IN COACHING DAYS: AN OLD PULLED DOWN A FEW YEARS AGO: _ ’ ANOTHER OLD TUDOR BUILDING IN MANCHESTER 
PRINT OF HYDE’S GROCERY SHOP, IN MARKET STREET. SMITHY DOOR IN 1821. s THAT HAS NOW DISAPPEARED : THE SEVEN STARS iNN 


MANCHESTER'S FIRST EXCHANGE: THE ORIGINAL m THE SECOND MANCHESTER EXCHANGE: THE BUILDING MANCHESTER'S THIRD EXCHANGE, IN 1875: 

BUILDING IN THE MARKET PLACE, OPENED IN 1721. \\ ERECTED IN 1806 IN MARKET STREET, OPPOSIIE TdE OLD ONE. C THE RESULT OF WORK BEGUN IN 1867. 


on 


COASTFLCTOA OF THE BRIDGEWATER \ STILL STANDING ALMOST EXACTLY AS IT WAS BUILT NEARLY 100 YEARS AGO: , / ORIGINATOR OF THE BRIDGEWATER ‘ 

CANAL: JAMES BRINDLEY } MANCHESTER'S FIRST RAILWAY STATION, IN LIVERPOOL ROAD. . CANAL: THE DUKE OF BRIDGEWATER. \ 
Under the Tudors, as we read in Mr. J. F. Wood's “ Story of Manchester '' (Werner Street opposite the old one (opened in 1729), and on the site of the present one, 
Laurie), “the gentry began to build more convenient and luxurious houses. .. . and in 1867 the rebuilding and extension of the second Exchange was undertaken."’ 
This magpie or ‘ black-ard-white’ style of architecture is usually called Eliza- The rebuilding of the third Exchange was begun about 1915 The present great 
bethan. . .. In the heart of Manchester itself, Poets’ Corner in Long Millgate, building is illustrated on page 836 of this number In his article on Manchester 
the Rover's Return in Withy Grove (formerly Withingreave Hall), and the Wellington on page sso, Mr. J. J. Phelps records how Francis, third Duke of Bridgewater, 
Inn in the Market Place, are the few examoles emaining The old houses in after a quarrel with his fiancée, the Duchess of Hamilton, left Society and devoted 
Smithy Door pulled down a few years ago, the Seven Stars Inn, and the former himself to develoring his coal-mines at Worsley For this rurcose he originated 
residence of the Master of the Grammar School, were also built in this style, but the Bridg:water Canal, which, as constructed for him by James Brindley, the 


have now disappeared. ... In 1806 a second Exchange was built in Market engineer, had such an important effect on the evolution of Manchester. 


| 
. - 
A 
. 
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COLOUR OF THE COTTON COUNTY: A TYPICAL LANCASHIRE MILL. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY ¢ EK. TURNER, MADE SPECIALLY FOR “ THI ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” (COPYRIGHTED 


“A HUGE COTTON- MILL AGLOW WITH ELECTRICITY IN THE TWILIGHT’’: AN EXAMPLE OF THE WONDERFUL GROWTH 
OF TEXTILE MANUFACTURE SINCE THE SPINNING-WHEEL GAVE PLACE TO MACHINERY. 


Cotton ture is the main source of Lancashire's wealth “Until 1767,"’ South had now to surrender to the North The raw cotton came from America 
says the writer of our article on Liverpool page “the spinning-wheel of “ The cotton trade being once established, its growth was prodigious 7 What 
the English cottage home life was the only method used The thread being Lancashire took trom the West in the raw she gave to the East in the finished 
spun, it was then handled by that pallid race of hand-weavers ot whom Silas article Our illustration shows the Centenary Mills of Messrs. Horrockses, Crewdson 
Marner was presented to us as a characteristic specimen But with the triumph and Co., Ltd., at Preston. The artist say “ Seen through the humid atmosphere 
of Arkwright came the industrial revolution which was not only to change the that makes Lancashire the best cotton-spinning locality in the world, a huge 
tace of the northern counties, but to redistribute the volume of trade The cotton-mill, aglow with electricity in the twilight, is 2 most impressive sight."’ 


* 
. 
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GIRL SPINNERS IN A COTTON-MILL: BRIGHT MODERN FACTORY CONDITIONS. 


DRAWN SPECIALLY FOR “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” BY C. E. TURNER. 


BARE-LEGGED AND LIGHTLY CLAD OWING TO THE HIGH TEMPERATURE (90 TO 100 DEGREES): GIRLS AT WORK 
IN A COTTON-MILL—SOME JOINING-UP BROKEN THREADS WHILE THE MACHINERY IS IN MOTION. 


There was a time, in the early days of the industrial period before the Factory 
Acts, when, as mentioned in our article on Liverpool (page 830), “ children of 
six worked from five in the morning to nine at night, in a steam heat of 
ninety degrees." Conditions of labour are very different to-day, although the 
heat re.nains. “ Owing to the high temperature,” our artist notes, “ the girls 
are very lightly clothed, and discard shoes (or clogs) and stockings. The 
temperature of the Spinning Room, where fine threads are spun, is ninety to 
one hundred degrees. The machine shown in the drawing is the spinning mule, 


which is automatic in action. The girl operatives, however, must be constantly 
alert to join up broken threads. This is done, with great dexterity, while the 
machinery is in motion. The whole of the front frame moves to and fro on 
the rails, while the ‘cops’ revolve at high speed. The noise of the moving 
machinery and the high temperature are very trying to the casual onlooker.” 
To quote the Manchester Publicity Club—* Everybody . becomes trained and 
highly skilled. As the generations pass there arises a kind of sixth sense—a 
cotton sense, a valuable inherited facility.""—{Drawing Copyrighted in U.S A. and Canada} 
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ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Puorocrarus Nos. 3 anp 5 By C. J. Symes, F.R.P.S. 


1. THE LARGEST OF MANCHESTER’S BREATHING-SPACES: THE 
GRAND LODGE ENTRANCE TO HEATON PARK IN SUMMER. 


— 


2. ANOTHER OF MANCHESTER’S MANY “LUNGS”: WHITWORTH 
PARK—SHOWING (ON THE LEFT) THE STATUE OF KING EDWARD. 


3 THE CIVIC CENTRE OF ‘“ COTTONOPOLIS"’: 
MANCHESTER TOWN HALL AND ITS TOWER. 


4 WHERE THE FIRST BLOOD OF THE CIVIL WAR WAS SHED: 
THE CROMWELL STATUE; AND MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


---4 


5. ERECTED IN 1856: THE STATUE OF THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON, IN PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. 


6. THE SHOPPING CENTRE OF MANCHESTER: PICCADILLY—AN OPEN SPACE WHERE 
FORMERLY STOOD THE INFIRMARY—SHOWING ONSLOW FORD'S QUEEN VICTORIA. 


7. ERECTED ON THE SCENE OF THE HISTORIC “ BATTLE OF PETERLOO” OF 1819: 
THE MANCHESTER WAR MEMORIAL IN ST. PETER’S SQUARE. 


Manchester and Salford (municipally separate, but topographically united) form 
together the third largest city in the kingdom and the fifth in the British Empire. 
As the centre of the world’s cotton industry, Manchester is popularly known as 
“ Cottonopolis.” In 1847, it was made the see of a Bishop, and the parish 
church, which is some SOO years old, became known as the Cathedral. The city 
has fine public buildings, and there are now some 70 parks and recreation grounds, 
the largest being Heaton Park, on the north side, covering 642 acres. It was 
acquired by the Corporation in 1902, and Whitworth Park two years later. The 


chief shopping centre of Manchester is Piccadilly, where the Infirmary stood for 
about 150 years until it was rebuilt in Oxford Street opposite Whitworth Park. 
The statue of Cromwell near the Cathedral marks the spot where the first man 
was killed in the Civil War, on July 15, 1642, when Lord Strange demanded the 
delivery of the magazine. He besieged Manchester for ten weeks, but had to 
withdraw. St. Peter's Square is on the site of St. Peter's Fields, where, in 
August 1819, cavalry attacked a crowd gathered to demand suffrage reform, 
killing eleven people and wounding hundreds. This was the “battle of Peterloo.” 


| 
x . 
rt 
| 
| 
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TRAINING YOUNG MANCHESTER’S TASTE: IN THE CITY ART GALLERY. 


DRAWN SPECIALLY FOR “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” BY W. R. S. STOTT. 


SS 


MANCHESTER CHILDREN LEARNING TO APPRECIATE ART: A 
SHOWING THE LANDER PORTRAIT OF THE 


Manchester appreciates art, and has a very fine civic collection. Moreover, the 
education authorities see to it that little Mancunians should early acquire good 
esthetic taste, and an art teacher is employed to take children round the galleries 
and point out the beauties of the exhibits. In the above drawing is seen the 
life-size portrait of the Prince of Wales in polo kit, by John St. Helier Lander, 
recently presented to the Manchester City Art Gallery by the proprietors of “ The 
Illustrated London News.” The official presentation was made on March 3rd last, 
and was accepted by the Lord Mayor. The Gallery was originally designed by 


CLASS, WITH THEIR TEACHER, IN THE CITY ART GALLERY— 
PRINCE OF WALES PRESENTED BY THIS PAPER. ~* 


| Sir Charles Barry, the architect of the Houses of Parliament, as the head- 

quarters of the Royal Manchester Institution, and was opened in 1829. In 
| 1882 the Governors of the Institution presented the building, with all its art 
| treasures, to the Corporation. Most of the pictures belong to the English 
| school of the nineteenth century, including Leighton, Watts, and Burne-Jones ; 

and the Pre-Raphaelites are especially well represented. There are also works 
|} by Gainsborough, Romney, and Vandyck, and a notable collection of water- 
colours by Turner. 
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A SOURCE OF LANCASHIRE’S WEALTH: AMERICAN COTTON— | 


COTTON HARVEST IN THE UNITED STATES, WHERE TWO-THIRDS OF THE WORLD'S COTTON 


“ Cotton is the Sun-King.” says a booklet issued by the Manchester Publicity Club, “‘ around’ which all the other industrial planets revolve. .. - On 
June 16, 1757, 28 bags of Jamaica cotton were landed in Liverpool. Then the Southern States of the American Union began to grow cotton Mighty 
economic bonds and links of friendship were set up between the English-speaking nations which defy all strains upon them In the boom year, I91!-14, no 


less than 5,102,632 bales of cotton were landed in Liverpool." Again, the writer of our article on Liverpool in this number (page 832) says: * With the 
American in possession of the great territory of Louisiana, acquired from the French, the planting of cotton became the greatest industry of the West. . - - 


| 
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n Mighty 
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West. 
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IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
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CROP IS GROWN: NEGROES, YOUNG AND OLD, AT WORK IN A LOUISIANA PLANTATION. 


The cotton trade being once established, its growth was prodigious. . . . 


picking is an easy and well-paid job, and can be done by women and children. 


The collector of statistics may note that, while in 1770 ten bales were imported 
from the States, as distinct from the West Indies, in 1923 1,143,000 bales were imported.” 
negroes in a Louisiana plantation, which is thus described: “‘ The cotton harvest is a great event every year in the vast plantations of Louisiana. 
leave the towns and come to help in the actual picking, as well as to take part in the rejoicings that ensue. 


Our illustration here shows a typical scene of cotton-picking by 
The negroes 
The schools are quite empty, too, for cotton- 
It will continue to be so until it is done by machinery.” 


| 
A PICTURESQUE HARVEST SCENE 
| 
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THE MOTOR INDUSTRY OF MANCHESTER: A FAMOUS CAR- FACTORY, 


DRAWN SPECIALLY FOR “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" BY CHESLEY BONESTELL. 


mane 


WORKS THAT HAVE SUPPLIED CARS FOR THE PRINCE OF WALES FOR EACH OF HIS OVERSEA TOURS: A SCENE 
IN ONE OF THE GREAT SHOPS OF CROSSLEY MOTORS, LTD., AT GORTON, MANCHESTER. 


Manchester is the centre of a motor-manufacturing industry which, if it does not 
rival the Midlands, is steadily developing and produces some famous cars. The 
Crossley works at Gorton, where our drawing was made, are among the most 
modern in Europe in respect of their plant and equipment. It was one of the 
few plants in the country which, during the war, were concentrated mainly on 


the building of motor-cars for the Army and the Royal Air Force. The reflex 
of this concentrated effort is now visible in the models with which this famous 
firm is associated. The Crossley car has been used by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales in 
all his missions to the Overseas Dominions—a tribute to British motor engineering 
in general and in particular to the Crossley.—{Copyrighted in the U.S.A. and Canada. 


| 
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A GREAT “NEWS FACTORY”: PRINTING 1,600,000 PAPERS AN HOUR. 


DRAWN SPECIALLY FOR “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” BY C. E. TURNER. 


WITH PAPER GLIDING THROUGH THE MACHINES AT 800 FT. A MINUTE: SOME OF THE 35 


HUGE PRINTING - PRESSES 


OF ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, LIMITED, AT WITHY .GROVE, MANCHESTER. 


“Since it was established under the honoured name of Hulton’s in 1870," says 
a booklet describing the works of Allied Newspapers, Ltd., at Withy Grove, 
Manchester, “it has advanced to the front rank of journalism, until it now 
claims a greater output of newspapers than any other office in the kingdom— 
great daily, evening, and Sunday papers, and a score of other publications. . . . 
The vast engine-room, with its towering printing-presses standing in gleaming 


avenues, is one of the most remarkable sights in Newspaperdom . . . something 


old Caxton cogil ewe Rave dreamed of. . . . The printing hall can turn out 
800,000 “Gixteen-page papers per hour, or 1,600,000 four-page or 
eight-page paame @ef Bour. Think of it! The paper glides through the 
machines at (i GieEMIE rate of 800 feet every minute, and is spouted out at 
the other en@ Bee @map as a perfectly printed newspaper, but cut and folded 
ready for digi? Raiig@m @ the newsagents. . Day and night the 35 presses 
roar their Samg.""—{Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.) 
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IT THE SEASIDE IN LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE: POPULAR RESORTS. 


Am Puorocrarms sy Agroriuas, Ltp., THe Lonpon AERODROME, Henpon. 


A COLOSSAL EXPERIMENT IN ORGANISED PLEASURE": BLACKPOOI--THE OPEN- - SOUTHPORT FROM THE AIR: A PANORAMA OF THE BEACH, SHOWING THE 
IR BATH, WITH THE “EIFFEL TOWER" AND BIG WHEEL IN TEE DISTANCE. | BATHING POOL AND PART OF. THE PIER. | 


J | A FAVOURED LANCASHIRE WATERING- PLACE THAT HAS GROWN UP IN THE LAST FIFTY YEARS: ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, i 
p* THE FIRST STONE OF WHICH WAS LAID AT EASTER, 1875—MIXED BATHING IN THE “ROMAN BATH.” | vi 


MORECAMBE FROM THE AIR: THE PIER AND FRONT OF THE MOST POPULAR . , . 
. FROM THE AIR: A CHESHIRE COAST RESORT, WITH ITS LIGHT- 
SEASIDE TOWN IN THE NORTH LANCASHIRE. HOUSE AND THE FORT COMMANDING THE MOUTH OF THE MERSEY. 
3 Beauty reveals 


Lancashire is well provided with seaside resorts, noted for their fine air, wide | pets 
| Although th even 
sands, and excellent facilities for bathing and recreation. The most popular is f Lancashire coast is mostly flat, with little cliff scenery, the northern the ‘ 


- places, such as Morecambe, are within reach of i 
Blackpool, which has been called a “colossal experiment in organised pleasure.” The Lakeland hills can be seen across M i sto On oY sen the 
As noted on our full-page colour-picture of the sea front, during the holiday ‘ sun do Petentetitein: "ae aie 


railway was opened, Morecambe was known as Po 

ulton-le-Sands. The name 
season Lancashire folk flock to Blackpool, sometimes at the rate of 100.000 a day ‘“* Morecambe" was first used in the eighteenth t b ho id 
A little to the south, near the mouth of the Ribble, is the more sedate town of : oo” te Secu aes ae 


' 
| tified the bay with the est = r a 
wary called Moricambe™ by Ptolemy, the geographer 
t. Aane’s-on-Sea, which came into being in 1875. Southport, op the other side | New Brighton, on the Cheshire coast, is a “ mushro ae : Be : head 
of the Ribble estuary, dates from 1792, when an inn was built ‘or bathers near 


and accessible by frequent boats from Liverpool. It t . 
the village of North Meols. The town is noted for its broad, tree-lined avenues. for excursionists and visitors in general. gs ee | 
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THE BEAUTY OF MANCHESTER—IN ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


From 4 Puorocearn sy J. J. Purves, M.A. 


THE LURE OF ATMOSPHERE: A MANCHESTER MILL WITH ITS TALL CHIMNEY. 


Beauty reveals itself unexpectedly in strange places. Seen through the eye only see it. Perhaps the beauty of it would be less apparent on the spot 
of the camera, artistically applied, this typical Manchester view shows that than it is in the picture, but no one can deny the charm of the scene, with 
even the most “industrial” of districts has its picturesque side if we can its soft atmospheric effect, as represented in this remarkably fine photograph, 


{ 

a 

? 
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é THE BEAUTY OF CHESTER: A CITY FAMOUS FOR OLD BUILDINGS. 


Puorocrarus BY VALENTINE. 


| 


* 

4 


WITH ITS THREE GABLES: STANLEY PALACE, AN OLD BUILDING I” 
A COURT LEADING OUT OF WATERGATE STREET, CHESTER. 


hester hany ancient houses. Among the most interesting leading out of the same street; and the “ Bear and Billet” Inn in Lower 
nd pic Did Custom House in Watergate Street; Stanley | Bridge Street, which also contains the “ Falcon.” Chester’s chief antiquities 
‘alace, white frontage and three gables, in a small court include the Cathedral, the Rows, and the ancient city walls. 


| 
) ONE OF THE NUMEROUS OLD HOUSES FOR WHICH CHESTER ANOTHER PICTURESQUE RELIC OF BYGOWE DAYS IN CHESTER : a aay, 
IS FAMOUS: THE “BEAR AND BILLET” INN. THE OLD CUSTOM HOUSE INH. om 
ie OLD HOUSES IN LOWER BRIDGE STREET, CHESTER. 
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THE BEAUTY OF LIVERPOOL—IN ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


From Puorocaarn sy F. J. Moxrmen, F.R.P.S. 


at 


» 


STATELY CIVIC ARCHITECTURE AT LIVERPOOL: THE MERSEY DOCK AND HARBOUR BOARD OFFICES. 


The head offices of the Mersey Dock and Harbour Board, at the Pier Head, 
are one of the chief architectural glories of Liverpool. The building, which 
cost £250,000, is in the English Renaissance style, with four principal fagades 


of Portland stone. The general effect, especially as seen from the river, is 
very imposing. The height of the dome is 220 ft., and that of the corner 
towers is 144 ft. 


‘ 
: 
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THE BEAUTY OF LIVERPOOL—IN ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


From A Puorocrarn sy C. J. Syues, F.R.PS. ° 


ON ITS TWIN TOWERS: THE ROYAL LIVER BUILDING, 


SEEN FROM A FIFTH-STOREY OFFICE IN CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Liver Bird. The derivation of the first half of the name “ Liverpool” is 
obscure. Some connect it with “liver” (a bulrush or water-flag); others 
with the word “lither™ (lower). Others, again, think the name came from 
the early Norse inhabitants, who called the place “ Hlithar-polir” (the pool 
of the slopes. 


: 

a 

| 

4 

WITH FIGURES OF THE “LIVER BIRD” PERCHED 
The Royal Liver Building is the home of the Friendly Society of that 
: name. The domes of the two main towers are 295 ft. high. There are 
: eleven storeys, and each tower contains six more, making seventeen in 
: all. The great four-dial electric turret clock is the largest in England 
! | Proudly perched on the summit of the twin tower domes are effigies of the 
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THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL: A KEY TO OUR PANORAMA. 


__ THIS SIDE OF DOTTED LINE PORT OF LIVERPOOL 
~ COAST oF” 


sak 


BARTOM LOCKSIEMANCHESTER 
GERERATING 


BARTON SWING BR! 


M.S IRWELL 


MARKING THE PLACES AND BUILDINGS SHOWN IN OUR FOUR-PAGE PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL : 
A KEY-PLAN OF THE DRAWING—THE LOWER HALF A CONTINUATION (TO THE RIGHT) OF THE UPPER HALF. 


On the central pages of this number we give a large folding panoramic drawing | to identify the various towns, locks, bridges, mills, docks, and other details which 
of the Manchester Ship Cana!, the great artificial waterway that has made | it contains. As noted above, the lower half of the key-plan is a continuation 


Manchester a first-class seaport. We provide the above key-plan to enable readers (to the right) of the upper half. 


* 
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SPORT IN LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE: CRICKET, FOOTBALE | 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SPORT AND GENERAL, 


= 


COUNTY CRICKET IN LANCASHIRE: A TYPICAL SCENE ON THE LIVERPOOL GROUND DURING A MATCH FLAT RACING ON THE LIVERPOOL COURSE : THE FIELD 
j BETWEEN LANCASHIRE AND NOTTS—THE HOME COUNTY'S INNINGS. . IN A HANDICAP A” 


A LANCASHIRE COURSE FOR NEXT YEAR'S OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP : 


LAWN-TENNIS IN MANCHESTER, WHERE THERE ARE NEARLY 400 COURTS IN THE 
AND ST. ANNE'S GOLF LINKS—THE FIRST TEE. 


VARIOUS PARKS: PLAY IN PROGRESS AT PLATT FIELDS. 


— 


The people of Lancashire and Cheshire are fond of sport, which they pursue in their leisure hours with the same vigour and tenacity which they devote to 
business. Within the district, as our photographs indicate, there are some of the most famous sporting centres. On the historic course at Aintree, near 
Liverpool, there is run every year the greatest event in the world of steeplechasing, the Grand National, while Altcar is the annual scene of the principal 
coursing fixture, the Waterloo Cup. Liverpool and Manchester both possess their courses for flat-racing, as well as great cricket and football grounds. The 
Lancashire county cricket team has long been one of the best in the country, and has produced many famous players. 


Of late years golf has become very 
popular, and there are excellent courses in the district. 


That of Lytham and St. Anne's, near Blackpool, has been chosen for the Open Championship of 1926, 


THE MANCHESTER CITY FOOTBALL GROUND FROM THE AIR: A _ BIRD’S-EYE THE COUNTY CRICKET GROUND AT MANCHESTER: A MATCH IN PROGRESS 
VIEW SHOWING THE LARGE ACCOMMODATION FOR SPECTATORS. PHOTOGRAPHED FROM AN AEROPLANE. , 


‘ 
a 
| 
A —, 3 é ‘ 
a 
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ALE | RACING, GOLF, LAWN-TENNIS,, COURSING, AND CURLING. 


GENERAL, roFitms, Lrp. (HENDON), AND TOPICAL. 


fe 


TAKING THE PADDOCK BEND NEAR THE STANDS THE GRAND NATIONAL ON THE HISTORIC COURSE AT AINTREE: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE FIELD 
A SPRING MEETING. TAKING BECHER’S BROOK THE SECOND TIME ROUND. 


RACING AT MANCHESTER: A PARADE OF HORSES BEFORE THE GRAND STAND } AN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP ON A FAMOUS COURSE IN CHESHIRE: PUTTING 
DURING A RACE MEETING. ON THE TWELFTH GREEN AT HOYLAKE. ~< 


fe 


THE GREAT COURSING EVENT THAT TAKES PLACE ANNUALLY AT ALTCAR: THE ONLY KE RINK IN ENGLAND: AN INTERNATIONAL CURLING COMPETITION 
A TYPICAL GROUP OF SPECTATORS AT THE WATERLOO CUP. (ENGLAND v. SCOTLAND) AT THE MANCHESTER ICE PALACE. 


having recently been included, by the Championship Committee of the Royal and Ancient Club at St. Andrews, among the courses on which the various 


=~ aational tournaments may be played. Manchester has the distinction of possessing the only ice rink that exists in England at present, at the Manchester Ice 
bre q Palace. The ice surface measures 140 ft by 100 ft. At the International Figure Skating Competitions held there last year, the events included the World 
-* y hampionship for Men, the Pair Skating Championship of the World, and the International Ladies’ Senior Competition. Once a week throughout the winter, 

= > ice is used for curling. There are four Curling Clubs in Manchester, and the rink at the Ice Palace is the only place in England where the game can be 
. be 4 e..joyed with certainty and regularity. The Manchester and District Parks Lawn-Tennis Association comprises some twenty clubs and thousands of individual members. 


@ 
: THE FIELD } 
© 
; 

j 
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By JOHN OWEN, the well-known Author of “ The Cotton Broker,” etc. 


I.—HisTory. 
OR the Londoner, Liverpool is a city with no 
profounder significance than that of a place 


where -he exchanges a train for a ship or a ship for 


a train on his hurried way to some scene of more 


when the growth of the West Indian trade brought 
progress. With the coming of the first George came 
the first dock. Was there given to the men standing 
there and gazing with ingenuous wonder at their 
own completed handiwork, any vision of the vast 

and complex organism of 


the modern port that was 
| to grow from their “ Old 
Dock '’—as it came to be 
called ? <Aiter the first 

dock, the canals. Liver- 
pool merchants saw that 
by joining the growing 
manufacturing districts to 
their port by means of 
waterways they would 
vastly increase their busi- 
ness, and they gave money 
freely to support such canal 
systems as the Leeds and 
Liverpool, the Bridgewater, 
the Grand Junction, and 
others. And the canals 
still carry cotton. 


By 1800 Liverpool could 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LIVERPOOL, IN THE DAYS OF SAILING-SHIPS: A VIEW Claim five docks, covering 


OF THE WATER FRONT, FROM THE MERSEY, IN 1770. 
From a Drawing by W. G. Herdman. 


distinguished activity than he can believe characterises 
this particular port. Oh, yes; London is a port, and 
so is New York; but they are other things as well, 
whereas Liverpool is a port and no more. 
For a good many of us, to say that a town 


an area of 27} acres. To- 
day there are eighty-seven, 
covering a space of 600 
acres, including the Gladstone graving dock, the largest 
of its sort in Europe. Liverpool, by the way, rather 
runs to records. She could boast, though one is glad 


for its Ham-and-Egg Parade, its niggers, and its riding 
horses ; and with Birkenhead midway between the two 
extremes—there may working Liverpool go for rest 
and refreshment. And so the ferries are the most 
popular and most characteristic public services dis- 
coverable hereabouts. Liverpool, in tact, has always 
had the idea that if you have a river you might as 
well use it. And if you are going to use it, you 
might as well build good boats. And so these little 
ferry-steamers are the best in the world. And yet 
the purpose served by some of them is not merely 
utilitarian. You can get odd little thrills crossing 
the river—even as I did the other day when, standing 
on the upper deck with the little bridge above my 
head, I found myself reading a legend attached to 
the bridge, a legend that seemed to spread across 
the face of the surrounding scene, with its quiet 
distances and aspect of peaceful activities, the choking 
smoke of a battle, and that read— 

Here Commander Valentine Francis Gibbs, R.N., who 
commanded this vessel, April 23rd, 1918, at ZEEBRUGGE, 
lay mortally wounded fighting and directing this ship to 
the last whilst under the enemy's fire, upholding in his 
noble death the glorious traditions of the great service 
to which he belonged. 

My ferry-steamer was none other than the /ris, 
now, by the King’s direction, named the Roval Iris, 
which, with her sister ferry-boat, the Roval Daffodil, 
took her great part in the memorable attack upon 
the Mole. Every ship has an immortal soul, but 
also an invincible reticence. But if ever these two, 
moored near to one another at the Landing Stage, 

whisper together, one wonders what they 
say of that crowded hour of theirs during 


is a port and no more. is like saying that 
a man is a gentleman and no more. 

An Englishman who is not moved by 
the sight of ships ought to take out 
naturalisation papers in Tibet. And a 
man who cannot be moved by the busi- 
ness of a port should strictly audit his 
own spiritual resources. 

To walk through the docks of Liverpool 
under the shadow of her great warehouses 
is to get into touch with remote and strange 
civilisations. A lorry laden with cotton 
passes. We pluck a thread of the staple, 
and immediately it becomes the symbol 
of a vast human phenomenon—the life of 
the cotton plantation of America, with its 
dark and tragic memories ; the life involved 
in that carrying trade by which the cotton « 
is brought into Lancashire; and the life 
of the mills—the men and women who are 
bound within the environment which these 


St. George’s Day, 1918! 

The Landing Stage, besides being a 
place of departure, is a microcosm of the 
social life of Liverpool. Here is the city’s 
favourite and most characteristic and 
distinguished promenade. It is peculiarly 
beloved of youth. Young men with arms 
outgrowing their sleeves, hungry young 
men eating a sandwich by way of luncheon, 
come here to dream of a day when they 
will have conquered. apd when the Cotton 
Market, or the Corn Market, or the Ship 
Owners’ Association, will be receiving the 


intimation that “‘ Mr. --—-, having to-day 
been admitted a partner in this firm, will 
GR 


And it is a haunt of lovers. Liverpool 
“shes,” whether ships or women, have a 
beauty that may challenge the world. The 
voung men who come here to dream may 
well find their inspiration in the eyes that 


mills signify. And when thoughts such as 
these have become a habit we cannot 
handle a spoonful of sugar, drink a cup of 
tea, or touch a grain of corn without being 
brough* nto ~idden and startling contact 
with men an women toiling obscurely in 
every corner «i that earth which sends its fruits into 
the port which, from insignificant beginnings, has 
become so vast and so powerful and, in its activities, 
so astonishingly involved with the whole world. 

The earliest history of Liverpool is not profoundly 
moving. The name of the place is absent from 
Domesday, though before the date of that remark- 
able first book Wulfric Earl of Mercia had signed a 
document leaving to his heirs land which included the 
site of Liverpool. Next we find Henry II. handing over 
these demesnes to the title of the Earls of Morton— 
an honour borne at the time by John, afterwards King 
and remembered both as the fourier of the liberties 
of England and as the faithful patron of financial 
Zion. John was much interested in Liverpool. He 
had a fleet of 500 sail in the Irish Sea. The ships 
were very small—of 20 tons or no more—but he saw 
in Liverpool a fit port on which to base an invasion 
of Ireland. He gave the piace a charter with more 
willingness than he gave one to the nation, and, this 
charter being confirmed by his successor, Liverpool 
began to figure in records and was presently recognised 
as a port Just before the close of the thirteenth 
century we find Liverpool with its own Member of 
Parliament-——and a paid one at that But the town 
did not, as the result of the efforts of this representative, 
make any rapid progress. Three hundred years after- 
wards we find Liverpool described, doubtless by a 
Manchester man, as “ poor and decaved.” 

But, with the passing of the Tudors and the rise 
of the Stwarts. Liverpool's cons quence began to 
grow The population of the town did not, however, 
pass the so000 mark till well into the next century, 


WITH THE MONUMENT OF NELSON 
KNOWN AS THE 


of which the fourth is filled by the Town Hall. 


to think she doesn’t, that she has the largest cathe- 
dral in Great Britain. But she may claim also the 
largest dock in Europe and the largest warehouse 
in the world, as well as the 
largest floating platform 


IN THE QUADRANGLE GENERALLY 
“FLAGS”: THE LIVERPOOL EXCHANGE. 


The Exchange, built in the French Renaissance style, occupies three sides of a quadrangle, 


look into theirs. This claim for the beauty 
of Liverpool women is not carelessly made. 
It can easily be tested by a visitor during 
a very brief walk. Perhaps the thing is 
explicable : their faces are constantly being 
kissed by the breezes of the Atlantic, 
their minds are always being quickened by that 
sense of contact with the whole world, which sub- 


consciously must govern the thought of all Liverpool 


ever built—that of the 
Landing Stage. 


Il.—Tue Lire. 


If there is one name 
more than another that 
epitomises Liverpool, it is 
that of the Landing Stage. 
For alongside come “ all 
the big steamers *’—there is 
a berth for the biggest in 
the world. From here de- 
part the pleasure-steamers 
that bear the people of the 
city to their favourite sea- 
side haunts in Wales and 
the Isle of Man: from here 
sail, every few minutes, 
the ferry-boats that take 


the workers back to their 
homes on the Cheshire side. 
Liverpool is justly proud of 
her ferry service, with its 
constant touch with her 
great bed-room in Cheshire 
From Eastham, which more than thirty years ago had 
its own Zoological Gardens (who remembers those Gar- 
dens now ?), to New Brighton, a resort once notorious 


LIVERPOOL AS A SEAT OF LEARNING: THE MUSEUM AND LIBRARY AND THE 


PICTON READING-ROOM. 


The Museums include the Lord Derby Museum (commemorating the thirteenth Ear!) and the Mayer 
Museum. in memory of Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., who presented a fine collection of Egyptian, Assyrian, 


and Greek antiquities. 


born. They have acquired a cosmopolitan intelli- 

gence which enables them in some sort to present 

themselves to an admiring other sex in terms of a 
(Cont .nucd overleaf. 
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LIVERPOOL PAST AND PRESENT: CHANGES WROUGHT WITHIN 200 YEARS. 
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Puotocrarns sy Brown. 


Nething could show more vividly the enormous growth of Liverpool during the 
last two centuries than these illustrations of the same sites in past times and 
to-day. “Two hundred years,” writes Sir William Forwood in the “ Liverpool 
Annual" for 1925, “ may seem a long time to those who happily stand on life's 
threshold. . . It may even be difficult for them to realise that their grand- 
fathers might have been among the fishermen sitting outside their cottage homes 
on the banks of the Liver-Pool, mending their nets. Had these fisherfolk, like 
Rip Van Winkle, fallen asleep for 200 years, what an astounding awakening they 


| AS IT WAS IM 1625: THE NORTH SIDE OF LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL, -/\, AS IT IS TO-DAY: A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH OF LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
ry DEVOID OF TRAFFIC, WITH A BASKET-WOMAN SEATED IN THE ROAD. "S\C A BUSY THOROUGHFARE WITH MOTOR CARS AND ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS. 
itt 
AS IT WAS IN 1800: THE WEST SIDE OF SHAW’S BROW, WHERE NOW BAN AS IT IS TO-DAY: LIME STREET, LIVERPOOL, LEADING TO THE SITE 
__| STAND THE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, MUSEUM, LIBRARIES, AND WALKER ART SC OF OLD SHAW’S BROW-—SHOWING ST. GEORGE'S HALL, “THE FINEST 
¥ GALLERY. é BUILDING IN THE WORLD,"”" AND THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 
4 
AS IT WAS IN 1625: RAWELAGH STREET, LIVERPOOL—A VIEW SHOWING 7 \_ TO-DAY: RANELAGH STREET, SHOWING THE MIDLAND STATION (RIGHT) WITH 
BACKGROUND). 
‘a PART OF THE CITY A CENTURY AGO. ey LEWIS’S EMPORIUM (BEYOND) AND THE ADELPHI HOTEL (CENTRE 
AS IT WAS IN 1749: ST. NICHOLAS’ CHURCH AND THE ADJACENT WATER- a. AS IT IS TO-DAY: ST. NICHOLAS’ CHURCH, yn age 7 —— 
SIDE BUILDINGS, INCLUDING THE INCE BOAT HOUSE (LEFT FOREGROUND), yA COMMERCIAL QUARTER, WITH THE OVERHEAD RAILWAY, AND OFFIC 
ry 176 YEARS AGO. my { OF THE HALL LINE (RIGHT FOREGROUND). 
| 


would have had! The little town guarded by its Castle, yet only a small fishing 
Village, fringing a muddy creek. All this has gone, and in its place they 
would find a great city pulsating with energy and activity.” “On the site of 
Shaw's Brow,” writes Mr. Arthur Quigley, Curator of the Walker Art Gallery, 
“now stands the imposing range of buildings—the Central Technical Schools, 
Public Museums, Libraries, and Walker Art Gallery, with the County Sessions 
House beyond and modern Lime Street running southward.” Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., 
called St. George's Hall “the finest building in the world.” 
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Continued from Page 830.) 
world rather ‘than a locality! And yet Liverpool as 
a whole is not quite free from a parochial quality. 
R. H. Hutton, writing to the most distinguished of 
Liverpool journalists, the late Sir Edward (afterwards 
Lord) Russell, used sometimes playfully to enquire 
“How is the Parish Pump?’ But Liverpool's in- 
terests have widened since then. 

Liverpool is being rebuilt—not always for her 
soul's benefit. The impression upon the mind of 
a voyager arriving in the Mersey will not be an 
altogether happy one. Yet he will be delighted by 
the fine general effect presented by the domed building 
of the Dock Board, and by the impressive Cunard 
Office. He will find, too, the beginning of something 
noble in the great sandstone mass of the Liverpool 
Cathedral; and coming into the city he will dis- 
cover St. George’s Hall, and become silent in view of 
what is held to be the finest post- 

Classical building in Europe. 


to surrender to the north, and in a few years Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire were richer, more populous, 
and more miserable than in any part of their previous 
history. But no matter if children of six worked from 
five in the morning to nine at night, in a steam 
heat of ninety degrees, production became at once 
enormous, and had soon outstripped the needs of the 
home consumer. 

But there is another factor to be noted. The 
value of the machinery depended on a supply of the 
raw material. And this material was forthcoming as 
the result of a conjunction of circumstances, the chief of 
which may have been the birth of George Washington. 
With the American nation in being, and in possession 
of the great territory of Louisiana, acquired from the 
French, the planting of cotton became the greatest 
industry of the West. But America had neither the 


as with one voice until the noise rises into a hurricane’ 
of what seems unmeaning sound. Yet every word 
uttered has a very real meaning, understood by the 
men who record prices from moment to moment on 
the great blackboard over the heads of all. And a 
very real meaning also to the markets throughout 
the world, that hold their hands till Liverpool has 
spoken. Other great markets in Liverpool are the 
Corn Exchange and that of the fruit trade, while there 
is also huge business done in sugar, fruit, tobacco, 
timber, and meat. 


IV.— SuipPinc. 


But thinking of Liverpool we inevitably come back 

to the ships. All the streets of this city set upon a 
hill slope down to her river of ships. It is these ships 
of hers that have given her life and made her noble 
and significant. Her history is the 

history of her ships, of her great 


Liverpool takes itself seriously as 
an art centre. The Walker Art Gal- 
lery is its Royal Academy, while its 
Chelsea may be sought in the pur- 
lieus inhabited by the Sandon Club. 
It is sometimes complained that 
Liverpool has an almost too perfect 
control of its enthusiasms for its 
native intellectuals, its spiritual ad- 
venturers. Yet the soul of this city 
is not dead. More than forty years 
ago it set up its University College— 
later to become the University of 
Liverpool—and it is the proud boast 
of this institution that at one time 
it had on its staff Oliver Lodge, 
Walter Raleigh, and R. A. M. 
Stevenson. 

Liverpool has a magnificent and 


shipping lines. The mere names of 
the Liverpool lines might stir the 
most sluggish imagination. The 
Cunard, the White Star, the Dominion, 
the C.P.R., the P.S.N., Booth, Eller- 
{ man, Elder Dempster, Holt, Blue 
Funnel, Harrison. Leyland, Clan, 
Bibby—one could go on repeating 
names that have a meaning and 
even a curious sort of spiritual value 
in the turthest ports of the world. 
Trade has always had a magic 
since the days of those nobly named 
merchant adventurers of Elizabeth. 
There is a different magic to-day. 
It is a contrasted magic. The old 
charm lay in the danger, the un- 


certainty, the unsteadiness. The 
new wonder is in the elimination of 


admirably-managed library in the 
Picton, and a fine Museum, while 
its medical schools and hospitals are 
famous everywhere. 

The city has few great names 
among her natives. That of Glad- 
stone stands out from among the rest. Her chief 
writer is Mrs. Hemans, by no means as bad a 
poet as she has been made out to be-—-even if known 
to-day merely by her celebration of that adhesive 
youth whom nothing would induce to leave the 
burning deck. Liverpool men have always done 
well at the Bar. Recent examples of the successful 
include Lord Mersey and Lord Birkenhead, who 
once said that “‘ Lord Mersey left the title of Lord 
Atlantic for me.” 


Ill.—Tue 


When we come to trace the sources of Liverpool's 
commercial greatness we find them at once. Some 
of these causes have been pointed out very clearly by 
Professor Ramsay Muir in his admirable history of 
Liverpool. 

Liverpool started out in life with two great 
physical advantages. She was given a wide and 


PRESENTED TO LIVERPOOL BY SIR ANDREW BARCLAY WALKER, BT., DURING HIS 


MAYORALTY: THE FAMOUS WALKER ART GALLERY. 


The foundation stone of the Walker Art Gallery was laid in 1874, and it was completed in 1877. The 
permanent collection contains over 2000 examples by famous artists. 


facilities for spinning nor the appropriate markets at 
her doors. On the other hand, England with her 
new machinery was crying out for cotton. And thus 
Liverpool, as the port most convenient for the import 
of this vast consignment of raw material, came into 
her own. Without question, the two pillars by which 
the greatness of Liverpool are supported to-day are 
those of shipping and American cotton. 

The cotton trade being once established, its growth 
was prodigious. This growth was to be promoted by 
a factor which incidentally assisted the port, now so 
quickly rising as a result of its part in the traffic. 
In 1813 the Eastern ports, hitherto the private 
monopoly of the East India Company, were opened 
to the world. Here was a new market of immense 
possibilities to the rising industries of Lancashire. But 
now Liverpool, which had already been given a vast 
import trade, was provided with a new great export 
one. For Lancashire, using her nearest port for 


danger, the perfection of detail, 
and the undeviating steadiness of a 
system by which the big steamers 
sail by the clock, and, with a six 
weeks’ voyage before them, are 
timed to make port to an hour—a 
system by which a million tons of cargoes can be 
swept out of ships’ holds, passed through ware- 
houses to manufacturers, and so to consumers 
without anyone declaring that a miracle has been 
wrought; a system by which, right round the face of 
the globe, are carried on the markets of the world— 
each vivid, living, reacting to every other market— 
and all these marts constituting together the most 
wonderful of nervous organisms, the nervous organism 
of commerce as we know it to-day. And, finally, a 
system which, if we could but sce it, humanises for 
us every other civilisation—every other life that is 
being lived anywhere to the world’s ends. 

It is in the maintenance of that system that Liver- 
pool and her ships take their great part. True, some 
of the passenger vessels on the newest scale have 
deserted Liverpool for Southampton, and from there 
now, “ roll down, roll down to Rio.’”’ But Liverpool 
keeps the carrying trade, and will keep it. Lancashire 


SHOWING OLD-FASHIONED BATHING-MACHINES, WINDMILLS, AND SAILING- SHIPS: 


A CONTRAST TO THE LIVERPOOL OF 1830: AN AIR VIEW FROM 3000 FT., SHOWING 


AN INTERESTING OLD PICTURE OF THE NORTH SHORE, LIVERPOOL, IN 183— ON THE WATER FRONT (L. TO R.) THE LIVER BUILDING, CUNARD OFFICES, AND 


A STRIKING CONTRAST TO THE ADJOINING PHOTOGRAPH. 
Photograph supplied by Ruchard Brown. 


navigable river and a situation on the west side of 
the England of which she was originally an obscure 
town. These two physical benefits were to be 
followed by the bestowal of two other advantages, 


' each the result of a remarkable invention. One of 


these inventions was that of the spinning jenny ; 
the other and even more notable invention was that 
of the United States of America! Until 1767 the 
spinning-wheel of the English cottage home life was 
the only method used. The thread being spun, it was 
then handled by that pallid race of hand-weavers of 
whom Silas Marner was presented to us as a charac- 
teristic specimen. But with the triumph of Arkwright 
came the industrial revolution which was not only to 
change the face of the northern counties, but to 
redistribute the volume of trade. The south had now 


obtaining her raw material, still used her nearest port 
from which to dispatch her manufactured goods. 
What she took from the West in the raw she gave to 
the East in the finished article. And Liverpool did 
the job for her. The collector of statistics may note 
that, while in 1770 ten bales were imported from the 
States, as distinct from the West Indies, in 1923 
1,143,000 bales were imported. 

The Liverpool Cotton Exchange, a vast building 
in Old Hall Street, is something that no visitor to 
Liverpool ought to miss. At the opening of the 
“ Futures " market in the morning, and again in the 
afternoon at the hour when trading on the New York 
Exchange begins, there is a scene that is like to mad- 
ness. Men seem suddenly and actually to be involved 
in some terrible common affliction, so that they shriek 


DOCK BOARD, AND (RIGHT BACKGROUND) THE NEW CATHEDRAL. 
Photograph by Acrofilms, Lid., London Aerodrome, Hendon. 


and Yorkshire obviously will never change their port. 
Even the traffic in the human, however, remains 
with Liverpool—apart from the loss of a few of the 
very largest liners employed on the New York ferry. 
The great and moving spectacle of men going down 
to the sea in ships is one that Liverpool beholds, even 
as she has always beheld it—that curious spectacle of 
goings and comings, of partings and meetings again, 
of which not a Liverpool but a Glasgow poet, J. J. 
Bell, has written— 


And I loves the ships more every day, 
Though I never was one to roam; 
Oh the ships is comforting sights to see, 
And they means a lot when they says to me: 
Always somebody goin’ away, 
Somebody gettin’ home. J. O. 
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LIVERPOOL’'S MOST BEAUTIFUL STORE 


O-DAY Lee’s is the most popular rendezvous of 
Fashion in Liverpool. It is not a mere shop. It is 


<& a meeting place where one feels comfortable and at 
home in an atmosphere of all that is best, both in merchandise 
and service. Visitors to Liverpool will find Lounge, Writing, 
and Dressing Rooms at their disposal. Every convenience 
for perusal of the day's news or the conduct of one’s corre- 
spondence will be found here—without obligation of any 
kind whatever, of course. Ladies’ Hairdressing Salons, 
second to none in the country, and a delightful Restaurant 
are other features that make a day's shopping at Lee's a 
charming memory. 


FASHIONS FOR EARLY SUMMER 
Two examples of Value and Quality. 
A smart Two-piece Suit in fawn An attractive Afternoon Gown in 
and brown check hopsack. The coat good quality Silk Marocain, cut on long 
is well tailored, and frock is cut on becoming lines, with two tiers of heavy 
the long straight lines, trimmed with fringe in self colour on the skirt, finished 
plain bone buttons totone. Available with a piping of contrasting shade. 


colar 4Gns 3; Gns. 


POST ORDERS are dealt with by a special staff and 


receive the same careful attention as your personal visit. 


"Phone: ROYAL 4181 (10 lines). 


\TAL OF 
HEALTH 


HEALTH AND PLEASURE GREET YOU AT BLACKPOOL, WHERE YOU FIND A BRACING ATMOSPHERE 
AND PLENTY OF DIVERSION, AND MEET NEW PEOPLE. THE MAGNIFICENT CLIMATE CLEARS THE 
BRAIN AND SHARPENS THE APPETITE, WHILST THE HAND OF MAN HAS BUILT A WONDERFUL 5 MILES 
OF PROMENADES, 3 PIERS, 5 THEATRES, PALATIAL HOTELS, AND EVERY SPORT & ENTERTAINMENT. 


ea BLACKPOOL, THE FINE, FRANK, FREE, HEALTHY AND JOVIAL HOLIDAYLAND. 
= mA book, “ Black ing,” free by W. P. Foster, T Hall, Bla 
from the Blacipod! Entuiry 128" High Hobers, WC 
NEW PARK. "4 HEALTH 
BY DAY. 


NEW COLONNADE 


PROMENADE. 


BY NIGHT. 
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LIVERPOOL PERSONALITIES: CIVIC OFFICIALS AND PUBLIC MEN. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JamEs Bacon anv Sons, Curpiey, Russet, AND 


DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION | CURATOR OF THE WALKER _ | THE TOWN CLERK OF || CHIEF LIBRARIAN OF LIVER- THE CHIEF CONSTABLE OF 

AT LIVERPOOL: MR. C. F. z ART GALLERY : MR. ARTHUR Zz LIVERPOOL: MR. WALTER ™= POOL PUBLIC LIBRARIES: LIVERPOOL: MR. FRANCIS 
MOTT, M.A. j i G. QUIGLEY. i MOON. oad i MR. GEORGE T. SHAW. CALDWELL, C.B.E., M.V.O. 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL : 
THE RIGHT HON. THOMAS DOWD, J.P. 


CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF + VICE-CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY 
LIVERPOOL: THE EARL OF DERBY, OF LIVERPOOL: DR. J. G. ADAMI, 


f 
. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE LIVERPOOL CHAM- THE BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL: THE RT. REV. ALBERT AUGUSTUS DAVID, D.D, | 
BER OF COMMERCE: MR. J. SANDEMAN AND HARBOUR BOARD: MR. THOMAS 
ALLEN, MP. J.P. | MEADMASTE RUGBY. ROME. 


The Earl of Derby was Lord Mayor of Liverpool in 1911-12, and has been 


Mott has been Director of Education for Cheshire and a master at Giggleswick.—— 
President of the Chamber of Commerce. The present Lord Mayor, Alderman 


Mr. A. G. Quigley is a member of the Liverpool Academy of Arts, and has been i 


Dowd, is a fruit merchant. He entered the City Council in 1908.——-Dr. Adami President of the Liverpool Artists’ Club.-—Mr. Walter Moon was formerly Clerk 
was formerly Professor of Pathology and Bacteriology at McGill University, and Solicitor to the Metropolitan Water Board, and is Hon. Solicitor to the 
Montreal. During the war he was a Colonel in the Canadian Army Medical British Waterworks Association.——-Mr. George T. Shaw is Vice-President of the 


Corps.——-Dr. David was formerly Bishop of St. Edmundsbury and Ipswich, and | Library Association, and was formerly Master and Librarian of the Liverpool 


has been Headmaster of Rugby and of Clifton.——-Mr. J. Sandeman Allen is M.P. Athenaum.——Mr. Francis Caldwell has worked his way up from the position of 
(Unionist) for the West Derby Division of Liverpool.——Mr. Thomas Rome is a junior clerk in the Liverpool City Police Offices to that of Chief Constable, to 
partner in Messrs. Evans, Eyre and Co., shipowners and merchants.——Mr. C. F. | which he was appointed in 1912. 
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HER FAVOURITE 


(ROWING children need HOVIS. It pro- 


vides essential nourishment which enables 


little bodies to keep pace with the rapid growth 
accorded by nature. HOVIS is richer in brain 
and body-building elements because it contains 
added wheat - germ. That valuable addition 
gives HOVIS its crisp, appetising flavour and 
makes it a complete, perfectly-balanced food. 


Trade Mar 


Your Baker Bakes It 


Lip 
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HUB OF THE COTTON TRADE: MANCHESTER’S ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


LONDON NEWS” BY CHESLEY BONESTELL. (COPYRIGHTED) 


CHESLEY 


“WHO SEEK TO FIND ETERNAL TREASURE MUST USE NO 
MANCHESTER, THE LARGEST IN 


The Royal Exchange at Manchester is claimed to be the largest commercial 
Exchange in the world, and its famous “ Floor accommodates 20,000 members 
It is roughly bisected by the three great arches seen in the drawing 
it in the morning sunlight, admitted through 
section, and two smaller domes 


which shows 
the .arge giass dome over each 
“No more wonderful assembly says a booklet 
of the Manchester Publicity Ciub, “ gathers 


together than gathers here at High 
Change. 


They are of a unique type, unbeaten in shrewd judgment and mother 
wit, independent, liberty-loving descendants of the men who stood by Abraham 


THE WORLD, WITH FLOOR SPACE FOR 


GUILE IN WEIGHT OR MEASURE”: 
MEMBERS. 


Lincoln over the issue of slavery when it was against their interest 


so to do 
Transaction, representing vast sums are just noted down in a pocket-book Their 
word is their bon No sentiment is talked But around the dome of 
Exchange run the words, ‘Who seek to find eternal treasure must use no guile 
in weight of measure These plain men are the tried leaders of an industrial 
| folk numbering ten million or more Here the world’s Cotton Trade is virtually 
controlled. But more than cotton is represented — engineering, iron and 


chemicals, rubber, wool, transport, shipping, and insurance.’ 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, 


steel, 
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Wonder 
onder Shop 
of the 
OVERING a floor space of approximately 
15,280 square teet, with entrances in Exchange 
Street, Cross Street, and The Arcade, Boots 
The Chemists branch in The Royal Exchange is of a 
size and elegance such as does justice to the magnifi- 
cent premises of which it is a part. On the ground 
floor there are Chemist, Dispensing, Surgical, Toilet, 
Perfumery, Fancy, Leather, Silver and Stationery 
Departments ; and on the lower floor, Book, Fine Art 
and Library Departments—a Gentlemen’s Smoke Room, 
and a handsome Lounge and Reading Room. Each 
| department is sumptuously fitted throughout and _per- 
fectly equipped to serve the needs of the times accord- 
| ing to the highest standards obtainable. In _ the 
Surgical Department every provision is made to meet 
| the requirements of the medical and nursing pro- 
fessions and of the general public. A complete stock of 
nursery, invalid and surgical requisites is carried and a 
| fully trained and certitied nurse is in constant atten- 
dance to tender advice and assistance as required. 
A handsome Lounge and Reading Room is also provided 
: for the comfort and convenience of customers and the 
general public. 
‘ln additional fact of importance is that at this branch the same 
4 moderate prices rule as at ‘Boots other establishments. 
ere indeed is a shop worthy of patronage, and ot which 
Departments : residents Boots The may be justly 
CHEMISTS, proud. 
DISPENSING, 
SURGICAL, 
TOILET, 
PERFUMERY, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, 
| : FANCY, 
LEATHER, 
SILVER, 
STATIONERY, 
BOOK, 
FINE ART, 
GENTS’ SMOKE :: R fe 
ENTS | OYAL EXCHANGE 
LOUNGE AND : 
READING ROOM MANCHESTER. 
Boots Pure Drug Co. Lid. 
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LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


D LONDON NEWS” (COPYRIGHTED,) 


wd 


a5 


> 


3 
j 
“ THIS GREAT AND SPLENDID ACHIEVEMENT OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE ’’: LIVERPOOL’S IMPOSING NEW CATHEDRAL, 
TO BE THE LARGEST IN GREAT BRITAIN WHEN COMPLETED—SHOWING THE CEMETERY OF ST. JAMES. 
When the King and Queen attended the dedication ot the completed portion of called the finest example ot modern Gothic By the time it is finished, the 
Liverpool Cathedral, on July 19 last the twentieth anniversary of the laying of structure will have taken half a century to build Liverpool is the third great 
the foundation stone by King Edward -—-his Majesty spoke of it as “this great cathedral erected since the days of Wren, the other two having been that of 
and splendid achievement of modern architecture It was designed by Sir Giles Truro and the Roman Catholic Cathedral at Westminster The style is a free 
Gilbert Scott, who was only twenty-one when he won the tition for the treatment of ftourteenth-century Gothic or Decorated It presents a noble shape 


best design He afterwards altered his original plan for the building, and that will dominate the 


Stated that he had been influenced by Spanish architecture. His work has been | It will have eventually 


be visible to every ship coming up the Mersey 


a high square tower. 


city and 
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. THE MONARCH OF THE GLEN 


Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. 


DEWAR’S 


THE MONARCH OF WHISKIES 


In the supremacy of its mellow maturity, in the dominance of its perfect purity, in the majesty 
of its constant character, DEWAR’S is veritably the monarch of whiskies. Not idle words but 
praise cordially affirmed with all sincerity by the world-wide preference for . . . 


DEWAR’S 
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IMPORTANCE OF THEIR 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE : 


INDUSTRIES TO THE EMPIRE. 


ter, 


¢ a synonym fi 
as an 


ular fan 


quantity and quality of its chee 


industries 


Cheshire is more 


As a persistent victim of t 


link 
| and Cheshire to 
gether, it is 
to emphasise the im 


rwcessary 
for, where Lancashire 
r the cottor 
agricultural and hunt 


industry, 


i lies more in the 
se than in its chemical 
ot-and-mouth 
in the public eve thar 


is the home of diverse industries which, from silk 
to tanning, and even to chemicals, are suspected by 
their neighb s in the north of an unnatural addi 
tion to tarift re Nev heless, there is a certal 
homogeneity betw th industries of the tw 
counties 

] gauge the i rtance f this industrial bod) 
in the Empire t 
large, one must firs 
grasp th strik 
( trast b \ 

ll and densely 
populated 

1 the vast agri 
( tur t 
+} | 1 the 

side tl st Is 
a forest 
stacks belching out 
sn t ] 
the toil of millions 
who ar ly just 


CHAIRMAN OF T 


HE CHESHIRE 


OS 


industry has been established in India which provides 
a large third of her total requireme nts of cotton goods 
Another third comes from her hand-loom industry A 
smaller third is imported; and, although Manchester 
goods are still predominant in the last category, then 
supremacy is not entirely unchallenged 

Che British cotton industry is equipped with some 
56,750,000 spinning spindles out of a world total of 
The nearest approach to Lancashire's 
supremacy in manufacturing capacity Is to be found 
in the United States, which 
spindles. In every 
established 


160,000,000 


now possesses about 


38,000,000 large town of Lanca 


shire there is 


now an active production 


CHANCELLOR OF THE DUCHY 
OF LANCASTER VISCOUNT 
CECIL OF CHELWOOD, P.C., K.C L. HEWITT 

Pi grap Russel hi graph by Chid 


THE PRESENT 


Chancellor of 
Government 


Viscount Cecil became 


the present came into power last 


MAYOR OF 


CHESTER : ALDERMAN DAVID 


the Duchy of Lancaster when 
November In 


Cotton, of 
is not th 


COUrst 
only tex 
tile manufactured in 
and 
hdak 


Lancashire 
Cheshire In 


there is situated an import 
ant offshoot of the Yorkshire 


woollen industry 


stands there as a reminder that, before the ri 
of cotton, wool was the staple industry of Man 
chester Over the border into Cheshire, we find 


several year 


established After 
this industry is now beginnin 


the silk industry 


of extreme adversity 


to recover its equanimity, the recovery being dur 
largely to the 
silk For the 
Empire 
Cheshire 
ment and exploitation 


producn 


growing popularity of artificial 
fibres of th 
whether natural or synthetic, Lancashire and 
suitable field for experi 
witness the little-know 
nantlh fabric 

or China 


new and unexploited 


seem to offer a 


industry from ramk 
urass 
textil 
are put o 
thre market the 


are subjected to i 


Betore 


tricate 
bleaching 
printing fi hiag 
and so forth Phe 


processes 


dyeing ot 


requirements hav 
produced vet al 
industry th 
chemical industry 


other 


VICE-CHANCELLOR OF THE 


Cheshire and Lanca 
shire Karly in th 


last century the i 


> 1923-24 he held ‘te office of Lord Privy Seal Before he was 
the full 1 sur f COUNTY COUNCIL: SIR WILLIAM raised to the Peerage two years ago he represented the Hitchin DUCHY OF LANCASTER MR crease in the output 
their dey lence HODGSON, M.D., J.P Division of Hertfordshire, as an Independent Conservative, in the ROGER BERNARD LAWRENCE KC, of cotton cloth had 
ard communit i Laf Lond House of Commons Photograt land made it impossibl 
interest with, those to depend on th 
other millions who sutter less, perhaps, from the i} f of machinery for spinning, weav old sun - bleaching methods lhe use of chlorine was di 
their fellow-men. but at the sa tir ! ing, and all the other processes covered, and there seems to be no limit to the range ot 
pporti nt of si ind a Bet we t ti f cotton manufacture Because materials to which the industry can extend itself—alkali 
ol ( wealth tl ists a true ‘ e iny vears have elapsed since soaps, giveerine, silicate of soda, soda ash, caustic sod 
terest. Except for t of Cl ! f new mills have been built in this Starting from the brine-fields, Cheshire on became one of 
l.ancashire, th s |} i v1 i st country on any active scale the most important chet wnufacturing areas of the world 
is indiget st this par f the I S N the home demand for replace- The chemical industry has also outgrown the local de 
Raw mat s, theref ! t be dra fr elsewhere ments and spare parts is quite mand Ihe constant irge towards expansion causes 
| | 1 ides 1 ft It 1 le r insufficient to keep the machin huge development f export trad hich helps to provid 
’ it | e { ’ hit the ery makers in prosperity In the increasing population with the meat f purcha 
Empir | ‘ a | h i Cheshire their turn they have had to de wdequate food supply Many of its raw materials, parti 
t | f Poy i ci f twenty miles velop an export trade So great larly in the soap and cognate industri drawn fror 
1d Manel | los is—which pro- has been the demand for their the Empire rendering necessary a se liaison betweer 
s st As with product many countries with- the interests of Cheshire and Central Africa So with most 
its material f t so 3; sust , t Empi in and without the Empire have other industri here, the call for closer relations is in 
gain « int t 1 potential s ‘ sought tl vherewithal to make perative For opening out new areas in the Empire, the 
La } | t Dp an immer ind ial ttor goods for themselves constructional machinery can be supplied from here Phi 
I t f h « t be absorbed thir in turn causes an increase in the prosperity and the popu 
| it is essential for I t lation of the Empire The consequent enlargement in tl 
safeg t l exe of is pedi production of food and raw materials can find a_ ne 
I ts iti f the |} le Great et to exploit in Lancashire and Cheshire, while the 
Brit t t} the g ' le the tton trade ciprocate with an expanding demand for articles of texti 
“ t apparel, The histor 
its ¢ : Wit of the past few year 
col i } tions has brought out 
the sit I Lancashire's great 
ent. { Ind "= = need of fresh source 
has be 1 still is of raw cotton suy 
I largest e ol ply, while the short 
dt ! r I age of America 
Is t Briti 


cotton has brought 
prices to a level 
which the Domi 


we h I ons and Colonies ar 
tr s ‘ t bound to sit upar 
take tice Indi 
I t I 1 if na ilw 
} peak of 1 bee ne of the chi 
HIGH SHERIFF OF LANCASHIRE 
pie COLONEL GEORGE OWEN SANDYS = ‘ 
. : Lord Shuttleworth, who, as Sir U. Kay- 
Shuttleworth, sat for many years in the House 
of Commons, was reated a Baron in 1902 ! t 
He has two residences in the north country rt 
;awthort all rnle nd bor no t ‘ low 
A LORD LIEUTENANT OF CHESHIRE: BRIG on LORD LIEUTENANT OF LANCASHIRI 
ui j ‘ Russe the Lancashire Territorial Association Photograph by Russell Central Afri ‘ 
th lan Khod 
t It r re 1 1 that tr tt tr has had t isk itself South Africa, and Au tralia et measure ‘ 
t tl g Dor I ‘ t k the jut istry of Dundec, it will not the ip. P ‘ is of Roads and wa 
yt t. in 1924 | have t let A Wi persion to « tries where upply are pre-requisites which do not grow up in 
1g! and re « ted the } I " mat nd the de | r the da while ir me of the area mentioned the uD 
Ind | 1924 total I nt re finished t pre tat the doors of the factor f labour puts a definite limit t the prospects 
tha ! BY ntit ite of teady A industr the maki of textile n hinery expansion Lancashire will welcome the day whe 
1 t it ib that | a will does not stand by itself It needs iron and sts nd the whole f her cotton supply comes from Imperi 
portant place she once held rst other kinds of machinery [his intense local demand source vi the pri f cotton is fixed by the tat 
hires tomer For in the meant India has inspired the growth not ] f iron ar teel of the crops of the Empire. which by their very « 
ha een a vigorous buyer of another product of Lar industri Lancashire and Cheshire, but al of persion will provide a safewuard against the ett: 
hire f text machinery, and a _ cotton engineer works in the wider sense weather t e area 
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Offerton Works, 


The Most Up-to-Date 
The of the House of 


Battersby for 60 years has been 
one of constant improvement. 
During this period the firm has 
specialised in making fine quality 
fur felt hats, with the result that 
to-day a Battersby Hat is one of 
the outstanding examples of the 
quality of British-made goods. 


policy 


| | 


Agents in every part of the World. 


Sh 


The Home of Fine Quality Hats: 
Stockport, 


Established 1865. 


& Co., 


21, Nicholi Square, London, E.C.I. 


I 


| 


Cheshire. 


Hat Factory in England. 


It is satisfactory evidence of the 
demand for first-class articles of 
British manufacture that this 
extensive factory is working at 
full pressure to mect the demand 
for better hats. Both abroad and 
at home, the name “ Battersby ” 
on a hat is accepted as a guar- 
antee of supreme quality. 


Addresses on application. 


Ltd. 


omrooms 


Telephone: Cily 6780 
\ Telegrams : “ Headmark, Cent, Len 
FACTORY-—STOCKPORT. 
laphone won rt 619 
Telegrams: 1, Stockport The correct 
I Felt for present 
te all the beet 
HE easy grace of the “man about town” is born t b shades aod three 
omplete confidence, not only in himself but scandard qualities. 
in his appearance Clothes are worth more than a ‘= Prices 20/-, 25/-, 30/- 
ought; rightly chose | 


n, they are a wonder- 


ul asset 
Select the hat with care, let it be in keeping with the 


rest of the attire , and if yo yu would have it do credit 
to your tailoring, let it be 


Sold by 


a Batte *rsby. 


There's a Battersby just right for you. 


@attersh, 


HATS 


FOR 


Address of 


MEN 


Sold by the best Hatters 


the 
the world over. 


application. 


best 


Hatters 


Battersby hats are distinguished with- 
out being obtrusive—fashionable but 
Rot extreme. They reflect correctness 
of style and give sound honest wear. 


nearest .Agent 


In standard qualities 20/-, 25/-, 30]- 


From High-Class Hatters 


Actual Makers 


Actual Makers: BATTERSBY & CO. LTD., STOCKPORT 


BATTERSBY & Co, Ltd., Ofterton Works, STOCKPORT- 
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womanly beauty fitly clad 


The sheen of stockinette, the 
elasticity of it, as it yields to 
every movement, and springs 
back to cling caressingly to every 
soft curve of the lightly corsetted 
figure, make it the modern 
woman’s choice as a foundation 
for the silky sheath-like modern 
frock. 

She keeps it fresh by frequent 
washing in rich Lux suds. Lux 
cleans delicate materials which 
are more fragile than ever when 
wet—without twisting, rubbing, 
stretching, or great heat—all 
dangerous to their delicacy. 

The soft Lux suds, 
pressed through and 
through the fine weft, 
are sufficient to restore 
it to cleanliness. Partly 


For dyeing and tinting 
use Twink—whic! 


. Lux in a choice of 24 
: fashionable shades. In 
4% cartons at 4d and 


dry on the flat, and iron while 
damp with a moderately hot 
iron. Thus treated, the frail gar- 
mentwill retain its shapelinessand 
its rich bright colour. There is 
no broken thread, to run an ever- 
lengthening ladder and spoil the 
smooth texture. 


Kind to delicate fabrics, Lux is 
also gentle to the hands. Notice 
how firm and white it leaves 
the skin. 

Don’t accept substitutes for Lux— 
so-called ‘cheap’ loose flakes 
masquerading as Lux. Lux costs 
a little more than soap but saves 
its cost many times 
over. Economise by 
buying Lux in the big 
new 10d packet. 


Lever Brothers Ltd. 


British Celanese Limited, 
manufacturers of th 


( 
ic written ° 
mrcna sc 
( ng 
Celkinese. 
+4 
+t 
+4 
+++ 
peer 
+4444 


Only in cartons 


Ls 340-08 
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“THE BRIGHTON OF THE NORTH”: BLACKPOOL FRONT AT DUSK. 


PAINTED SPECIALLY FOR “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” BY CHESLEY BONESTELL. (COPYRIGHTED.) 


WITH ITS “EIFFEL TOWER” AND BIG WHEEL: A TWILIGHT VIEW OF BLACKPOOL, 
THE GREAT SEASIDE RESORT OF LANCASHIRE. 


Blackpool is to Lancashire what Brighton is to London, and North-country folk in 1893-6, and the Big Wheel. Among its other attractions are winter gardens, 
flock thither in their thousands for summer holidays. It has excellent sands and theatres, and an aquarium. In the holiday season sometimes as many as 100,000 
bathing facilities, a fine promenade, and abundant means of amusement. Its | visitors arrive at Blackpool every day. Formerly a small fishing village, it began 
predominant features are the great “ Eiffel Tower,’’ 520 ft. high, which was built | to be a seaside resort towards the end of the 18th century. 
‘ 
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The STANDARD by which 
ALL TYRES are JUDGED. 


HE DUNLOP 

Cord Tyre comes 

so near to perfec- 
tion that it is impossible 
to conceive of how it 
could be bettered! The 
world’s greatest experts 
in tyre construction, 
using the finest materials 
obtainable, have made 
the Dunlop Cord what 
it is —indisputably the 
world’s greatest tyre. 


CORD TYRES 


Your Dealer will = that you can 


Dunlop an 


be satisfie ed 


iv ore 
é AY | The Dunlop Tourn Ser 
V C3 EAN lig 
7 mmey infor garding rou 
y the Dunlop Touring 
43, Aingsway, London, W.C.2 
a 


ON RUBBER — THERE’S A DUNLOP TYRE 


| 
— 
i -- 
IN 
| 
The ni. f 
Dunlop Cords Say ” 
Cord Cocke fances, elc., 
fyres of every des Writ 
Miainable wherever ice Bureau, 
wll Dealers recommes 
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AND THE CATHEDRAL. 


WHERE CHARLES I. WATCHED THE DEFEAT OF HIS 


FORCES ON ROWTON MOOR IN 1645: THE PHCENIX, 
OR KING CHARLES TOWER, AT CHESTER. 


IN OLD-WORLD CHESTER, RICH IN TIME-HONOURED BUILDINGS: 
A ROW OF PICTURESQUE HOUSES IN NORTHGATE STREET. 


WHERE ONE OF THE OLD HOUSES STILL SURVIVING IS DATED 1577: 
PART OF FOREGATE STREET, CHESTER. 


A RELI OF THE OLD BENEDICTINE FOUNDATION, WHOSE CHURCH BECAME THE 
CATHEDRAL : THE ANCIENT GATEWAY OF ST. WERBURGH’S ABBEY, AT CHESTER 


WHERE SOME OF THE OLD HOUSES HAVE CRYPTS, PROBABLY 
1 USED ONCE AS PRIVATE CHAPELS: WATERGATE STREET, CHESTER. 


Chester is particularly rich in old houses, which make it one of the most picturesque 
and interesting of English cities. Under some of the old houses have been found 
crypts, believed to have been used in former times as private chapels. One such 
crypt ss open to public inspection in Watergate Street. Here also is God's 
Providence House, and a small court leads to Stanley Palace (illustrated on 
‘ another page in this number). Chester suffered considerably in the Civil War. 
The inscription on the Phenix Tower records that “ King Charles stood on this 
tower Sept. 24, 1645, and saw his army defeated on Rowton Moor.” In the 


A PETURESQUE CORNER IN HISTORIC CHESTER: A GROUP OF OLD a 
GABLED BUILDINGS AT THE SPOT KNOWN AS “THE CROSS.” A 


next year the city was besieged and captured by the Parliamentarians. “ The 
invaders,” writes Mr. Walter Gallichan in “Cheshire” (Methuen), “surged in, 
pulled down the High Cross, and damaged the interior of the Cathedral.” The 
See of Chester was founded in 1541, the town having been in the diocese of 
Lichfield and Coventry up to that date. Upon the dissolution of the Benedictine 
Monastery of St. Werburgh, Chester was made a Protestant bishopric, and the 
abbey church was re-dedicated. . . . St. Werburgh was a daughter of the King 
of Mercia.” Part of the Cathedral dates from 1121-40. 


f 
q 
| 
FORMERLY THE ABBEY CHURCH OF THE BENEDICTINE MONASTERY OF ST. WERBURGH : 
CHESTER CATHEDRAL, RE-DEDIATED OM THE FOUNDATION OF THR 1S. 1 a 
aoe 
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THE RENAISSANCE OF AN 


MODERN FRENCH WOOD-ENGRAVING IN ITS MORE FANTASTIC SUBJECT-FORM : 
“ ARGOSIE,”” BY H. LESPINASSE. 


“is ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS CATHEDRALS IN THE WORLD: 
“NOTRE DAME DE PARIS,”’ BY JOSEPH LEMOINE. 


Wood-engraving, which had been looked upon as practically a dead art, or, at 
all events, an art that was moribund, has shown the strongest possible signs of 
a new life during the past few years, and the renaissance may be said to be at 
its height in this and other countries. It is interesting, therefore, to give these 
few examples of modern French wood-engraving chosen from the very interesting 
exhibition now being held at the St. George's Gallery. The works shown, it 
need hardly be said, vary very much in type, from what may be termed the 
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ART: THE REVIVAL OF WOOD-ENGRAVING. 


Rerropucep sy Courtesy or tHe Sr. Grorce’s Gatiery, Georce Street, Hanover Square. 


ITS WATERS HIDING TREASURES OF CALIGULA’S PLEASURE-GALLEYS : 
“LE LAC DU NEMI,” BY PIERRE GUSMAN. 


THE OLDEST BRIDGE IN PARIS--BUILT 1568-1603: “THE PONT-NEUF,"’ 
BY ANDRE DELIGNERES. 


conventional to the fantastic and what the general public is apt to call collectively 
“ futuristic.” With regard to two of the illustrations given on our page, the 
“ Argosie " is the most interesting of three with the same title, by H. Lespinasse. 
As to the Lake of Némi, our readers need hardly be reminded that it is in the 
Alban Hills, near Rome, and that beneath its waters have lain for nineteen 
centuries two gorgeous pleasure-galleys of the Roman Emperor Caligula. Treasures 
found in them by divers were illustrated in our issue of October 11 last. 
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(Steinway, Weber or Steck.) 


A Piano for hand-playing, perfect in touch 
and glorious in tone—beautiful in case design— 
also a ‘Pianola’ Piano that endows you 
with the technique to play all music, classic, 
popular, or song accompaniment, with absolute 
personal expression. 


and, finally, the ‘Duo-Art’ Reproducing 
action, which enables you to sit by your own 
fireside and listen to the actual playing of the 
whole world’s music by the most famous pianists. 


THREE INSTRUMENTS IN ONE 
AND EACH ONE PERFECT 


Call or write for full details, prices are moderate, easy terms are 
available, and your present insirumeni will be accepted as part payment 
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THE ROMANCE OF MANCHESTER. 
(Continued from Page 812.) 
College of Technology in the city. The intellectual 
side of Manchester life was being fostered, and was 
later encouraged by the munificence of a Manchester 
merchant, Humphrey Chetham, who had been educated 
at Hugh Oldham’'s School. In 1653 he founded a 
“ hospital,”” or blue-coat school, for the benefit of 
poor boys, and endowed also 
a free public library, ap- 


River Irk as early as 1282. This indicates that 
woollen cloth making was a local industry many 
years before Edward III. introduced skilled Flemish 
artisans. Linen is noted as having been woven as 
early as 1253. Manchester “cottons” are men- 
tioned in 1552, but this appears to have been a 
term used in the woollen trade in an Act passed for 
the true making of woollen cloth, which was ordered 
to be 22 yards in length, and that all Manchester 


whites, ruggs and bayes ” were sent from Manchester 
to London for sale. It is in 1641 that we get a note 
relating to vegetable cotton, in the “ Treasure of 
Traffic,” by Lewis Roberts, where he says that cotton 
wool is bought in London that comes from Cyprus 
and Smyrna. The development of textile industry 
was given an immense impetus by the inventions 
of Kay, Arkwright, and Crompton. John Kay, of 
Bury, invented the fiy-shuttle for handloom weavers 

in 1733. Richard Arkwright 


parently the earliest of the 
kind in the kingdom. These 
institutions founded by Old- 
ham and Chetham are still 
carrying on the work their 
founders intended. 

One might dilate at some 
length upon manorial and 
educational matters con- 
nected with the growing 
town, but these aspects are 
fully dealt with elsewhere 
in the various records of 
the city, and it may now be 
of interest to glance at the 
origin and development of 
some of its industries, the 
chief of which is that relat- 
ing to textiles. 


TEXTILEs. 

The first hint we get of 
this is the finding, at Kersal, 
of a stone spindle whorl, 
associated with flint imple- 
ments, as in the Swiss lake 
villages and other places. 
From this circumstance the 
inference may be drawn that 
the early inhabitants under- 


patented a machine for mak- 
ing mule yarns by means of 
rollers in 1769, and another 
patent for carding, drawing, 
and roving frames in 1775. 
Samuel Crompton, of Bolton, 
invented the spinning mule 
about the year 1780. These 
improvements revolutionised 
the weaving industry, even 
before the introduction of 
steam power and the factory 
system. Handloom weaving 
was the usual method, though 
water power had come into 
use. 

Trade advanced rapidly, 
and the town quickly in- 
creased in size. Perusal of 
the Court Leet Records re- 
veals the fact that before 
the period of these improve- 
ments the town possessed a 
Market Hall where trade 
was done in cloth and small 
wares, but no illustration has 
yet been discovered to indi- 
cate its appearance. The 
contrast between it and the 
present vast Cotton Exchange 


stood the craft of weaving. 
Obviously, the industry must 
have continued during the 
succeeding centuries, but definite information is 
wanting until, in 1295, we meet with the record 
of a certain Alexander le Tinctore (the dyer) of 
“ Ancotes "’ (sic), and another of the same handi- 
craft named Simon; probably they were wool- 
dyers, for the oldest textiles were made of it. 
In 1185, mention is made of English woollen 
manufacture, and there was a fulling-mill on the 


ONE OF THE BEAUTY 


SPOTS OF MANCHESTER: A PICTURESQUE SUMMER VIEW IN PLATT FIELDS. 


Photograph by Valentine and Sons. 


rugs, or Manchester “ frizes,’"’ should be 36 yards 
long. In 1569, the Court Leet ordered that 
there should not be any “ rogg or cottons wet in 
the streets.” In 1580, Robert Hitchcock’s 
“ Politic Plat’ informs us that Rouen was said to 
be “the chiefest vent’ for Welsh and Manchester 
cottons. From a deed dated Jan. 4, 1609-10, “ Stop- 
port clothe, cotton yerne, or cotton wool, frizes, 


would be of extreme interest 
to Manchester men. 

The transit of goods at 
that time was by means 
of pack horses and huge, lumbering waggons: this 
method was both slow and cumbrous over the bad 
roads of that day. 

About 1700, the expansion of trade and the 
difficulty of the roads, especially in winter, compelled 
the manufacturers and merchants to endeavour to 
improve by some means the methods of transit 
between Manchester and the port of Liverpool. 
(Continued overleaf. 
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Born 1820——Suill going Ssrong ! 


OLD CRAFT SERIES No. 7. 


"TAXIDERMY was born of primitive man’s necessity to 
clothe himself with prepared animal skins. As a 


decorative craft it was crudely practised by the Carthaginians 
probably as far back as 500 B.c. 


The origin of bird stuffing is credited to the Dutch, 
Amsterdam chemists having in the 16th century devised this 
means of preserving birds brought from the East Indies. 


English taxidermy, which was certainly practised in the 
17th century, has been considerably influenced by German, 
French and Italian artists. 


Developments towards perfection are comparatively recent, 
and the highest form of taxidermy is only being reached 
through applied knowledge of modelling, designing, natural 
history and anatomy. 


Pride of Production is the Stimulus of True Craftsmanship 
—hence the Superiority of “Johnnie Walker.” 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD. SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS, KILMARNOCK. SCOTLAND 
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Continued.) 
Fortunately it occurred to the progressive mind of 
someone that use might be made of the river, then 
a mere shallow, brawling stream, by making it navi- 
gable by means of locks. For this purpose it was 
surveyed by a Liverpool engineer named Steers, 
who reported that the scheme was quite practicable. 
An Act was obtained in 1720, and the Mersey and 
Irwell Navigation became an 
accomplished fact in 1721, 


Salford. He and his agent began this work of canal- 
making, but found themselves in serious difficulty 
when the canal had reached a mile in length. They 
were advised to consult James Brindley, an engin- 
eering genius, whose advice was that the route should 
be changed, and the canal carried to Manchester. A 
new Act for this purpose was obtained, and the canal 


system opened a new era of cheap transit, and canals 
began to intersect the whole country. It should also 
be noted that this canal not only reduced the cost of 
transit for goods, but a passenger service was also 
instituted which was of great benefit to those who 
could not afford to travel by stage-coach. Another 
fact not generally known is that one of the earliest 

steam-boats in the world was 


when, instead of goods being 
hauled along miry roads, 
they were floated to Liver- 
pool by boats of 25 to 4o 
tons. It was extremely 
fortunate that this means of 
transit to and from the 
nearest port had been in- 
augurated before the great 
improvements in weaving 
machinery had taken place, 
for these inventions were 
productive of a considerable 
increase in trade. About 
twenty-five years after Kay’s 
fly - shuttle came into use, 
another method of transport 
was conceived by Francis, 
the third Duke of Bridge- 
water, who, after a quarrel 
with his fiancée, the Duchess 
of Hamilton, left society 
and devoted himself to the 
development of his coal-mines 
at Worsley, which are known 
to have been worked during 
the sixteenth century. The 
Mersey and Irwell Naviga- 
tion scheme had previously 
interested his father, Scroop 


put to use on this canal ; it 
was of curious construction 
and propelled by a New- 
comen “ fire-engine.” The 
Duke, however, found that 
the wash from its  stern- 
wheel injured the canal banks, 
so it was discarded for haul- 
age and the engine put to 
use for pumping purposes 
before 1799, or four years 
before William Symington 
used his steam-boat called 
the Charlotte Dundas on the 
Firth and Clyde Canal. 

The Duke amassed great 
wealth, became a patron of 
Art, and the Bridgewater 
House collection was one of 
the results. He died in 1803. 

These improvements in 
manufacture and transit so 
affected trade that Manches- 
ter began to grow very 
rapidly. An industrial era 
had in fact arrived, bringing 
increased trade, employment, 
and cheaper food. Its pros- 
perity was even still further 
advanced by the construc- 


Egerton, the first Duke, 
who, in order to increase 
the output of his coal mines, 
induced a small company 
of Manchester men to obtain an Act for making 
a waterway by converting the Worsley Brook 
into a short canal, which would enable coals to 
be floated from his mines to the Irwell. An Act 
was obtained in 1737, but for some reason the project 
was never carried out. After the death of Scroop, 
Francis, who had succeeded to the title on the death 
of his elder brother, saw the great economy of water 
transit, and applied for powers to enable him to 
construct an artificial canal between Worsley and 


ON THE GREAT WATERWAY THAT CONNECTS MANCHESTER WITH THE SEA: 
A TYPICAL SCENE ON THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


Photograph by C. J. Symes, F.R.P.S. 


was completed in 1761, when the young Duke was 
only twenty-five years of age. By means of this 
waterway, the cost of haulage was so reduced that 
coal which had previously cost from tenpence to 
fourteenpence per hundredweight was reduced to 
fourpence. 

The Duke afterwards carried his waterway to 
Liverpool, and thus further reduced the cost of transit 
for manufactured goods to the port and raw material 


from it. The success of this artificial waterway 


tion of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, opened 
in 1830. A rail or tram-road 
system had, however, been 
instituted by the small rail- 
way made for the haulage of coal between Stockton 
and Darlington in 1825, on which George Stephenson 
had constructed and put to work his first locomotive. 
The success of this undertaking induced a number 
of Liverpool and Manchester men to form a company 
which should obtain Parliamentary powers for the 
construction of a public railway between the two 
towns. George Stephenson was employed to carry 
out the work; an improved type of locomotive was 
devised ; and the construction of this railway between 
[Continued overleaf. 
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etl Military & Nave! Jailere 


OLD BOND S' LONDON-w 
By Appointment to HM. the King of Spain. 


River Dues 


CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


BY H. 


DENNIS BRADLEY. 


ERSONALITY enters into tailoring more than into any other branch 


of commerce. 


For this reason it is necessary, in order to evolve the 
perfect product, to engage the cream of artistic craftsmen. 


The finest 


materials, the best linings, are useless unless the garments are perfectly cut. 
The whole art of tailoring rests upon design, craftsmanship, and material, 


each of which must be of the best. 


That is why the House of Pope and 


Bradley is now the greatest tailoring firm of its class in the world. 


For the last decade 14, Old Bond Street has led men’s fashions through- 


out the world. 


The extraordinary success of the Manchester branch of 


this establishment is mainly due to the fact that all the cutters and staff are 


men who were previously at Old Bond Street. 


The standard of the two 


Houses is therefore identical, and St. Ann’s Square establishment is run 
upon precisely the same eminently successful lines as the older House. 


Not only are all the garments finely tailored, but the materials, many 
of which are exclusively designed for this firm, are the finest that Britain 


can produce. 
The prices are absurdly modest. 


The outcome of this solidity and artistry is the perfect suit. 
Lounge Suits from {9 9s.; Dinner Suits 


from {£14 14s.; Dress Suits from £16 16s.; Overcoats from {7 7s.; Riding 


Breeches from {4 14s. 6d. 
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At grips with life as itis . . . He knows now, 
as never before, the importance of reserves of energy 
if he is to battle successfully with the emergency. 
And to achieve . . . Horlick’s combines all the 
nourishment of pure milk, wheat and malted barley. 
It builds up brain, nerve and muscle. 


ED M 


Ready in a moment with hot or cold water 


At all chemists, in four sizes, 2/-, 3/6, 8/6 and 15/- 
The tablets also in flasks, "id. and —e 
A liberal sample for trial will be forwarded, post free, for 3d. in stamps. 


Served in restaurants and cafés of standing 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., Slough, Bucks 
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Continued.) 

the manufacturing town and its port brought into 
being another transport era which eventually became 
adopted throughout the world. It is interesting to 
know that Manchester's first railway station, opened 
in 1830, the parent of all railway stations, still stands 
almost exactly as it was built nearly a hundred years 
ago in Liverpool Road, Manchester. In addition to 
these wonderful aids to commerce, an important factor 
in engineering progress was the invention by James 
Nasmyth in 1842 of a new type of steam-hammer 
which revolutionised the process of forging heavy 
masses of metal, This occurred in the early days of rail- 
way enterprise, at the Bridge- 


area of 120 acres; its largest dock, No. 9, opened 
in 1905, has an area of 15} acres, with a capacity for 
berthing vessels of 13,000 tons. Manchester has, in 
fact, become one of the great ports in the kingdom. 
For many years the shareholders had no return for 
their investments, but the trade of the district in 
imports and exports has become of such volume that 
dividends are now paid on original stock. 

It may here be worth while to quote a writer in an 
American daily paper, who says— 

The port of New York is to be reconstructed on 
lines closely following those of Manchester, according to 


warehouses enables ships to unload direct on to the goods 
trains instead of into barges, as at New York.” 

(New York Herald, February 1922.) 
This is certainly creditable to the organising and 
constructive genius of Manchester engineers. 

The development of the district during the last 
250 years has indeed been phenomenal, if one com- 
pares a map of the town in 1650 with one of to-day. 
From a small medizval borough, it has in that space 
of time become a huge manufacturing and commercial 
centre, a cathedral city, the seat of a university, and 
is one of the largest of English ports. It possesses 

world-renowned libraries and 


water Foundry, situated ex- 
actly at the intersection of 
two great systems of trans- 
port—4.e., the canal and the 
railway—at Patricroft, near 
Manchester. 


Tue Suip CANAL. 

The great modern water- 
way known as the “ Ship 
Canal” is the direct descen- 
dant of that first scheme of 
1721 for utilising the carry- 
ing power’ of the Irwell 
River ; instead of boats of 
twenty-five to fifty tons, 
there are now ocean - going 
steamers of over 10,000 tons 


museums; it has produced 
celebrated men of genius; and 
its appreciation of music and 
the arts is well known. It has 
had not only in the past, but 
still has, great political influ- 
ence, and sends thirteen Mem- 
bers to Parliament (including 
three for Salford). In the 
Great War, the valour of 
“The Manchesters ”’ was fully 
recognised for stubborn grit 
and tenacity of purpose. Six 
Manchester soldiers were 
awarded the Victoria Cross. 
It is this fundamental tenaci- 
ty that has made Manchester 
what it is, and will continue 


displacement delivering their 
cargoes in close proximity to 
the small canal wharves made 
by the Duke of Bridgewater 
and his engineer, James 
Brindley. Begun in 1887, it 
was opened for traffic on 
Jan. 1, 1894, and “ formally " 
by Queen Victoria in the 
following May. 

To complete its absorp- 
tion of existing water-ways, 
the Ship Canal Company 
bought up the Bridgewater 
Canal Company. The capital 
expenditure had up to 1914 amounted to nearly 
seventeen millions. 

It is 35} miles in length, 28 feet deep, with a bottom 
width of 120 feet ; there are five sets of locks between 
Manchester and Eastham, where it joins the Mersey. 
The dock estate covers 406} acres, including a water 


wheat berry, and the most valuable nutritive element in it. 


LADEN WITH SACKS OF HOVIS FLOUR, THE PRODUCT OF THE FAMOUS MACCLESFIELD MILLING FIRM, 
WHO HAVE A GRAIN ELEVATOR ON THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL: A FLEET OF HOVIS LORRIES. 
The grain elevator of Messrs. Hovis, Ltd., the farmous millers and merchants, on the Manchester Ship Canal, is shown in our 
four-page panorama, its position being indicated by the key-plan thereto on page 827. Besides their head premises at Macclesfield, 
in Cheshire, Messrs. Hovis have also a big establishment in London—the Imperial Mills in Grosvenor Road, on the Thames-side 
near Vauxhall Bridge. The grain arrives at the docks from all parts of the world, and on reaching the mills is drawn in through 
suction-pipes. Then comes the elaborate process of cleaning, which is very necessary, for the wheat comes in a very dirty 
condition. Suction-pipes are again used to clean away much of the dirt and dust. 
through numerous other stages of sifting, drying, and so on. 


by exquisitely clean machinery. 


Mr. Murray Hulbert, Commissioner of New York Docks. 
Mr. Hulbert has been studying the systems adopted in 
the chief ports of Europe, and believes that Manchester has 
the most efficient docks in Great Britain. ‘* Manchester 
Docks are the last word in modern port equipment, 
mechanical devices, and arrangements for unloading ships,”’ 
he said. “ The system of piers with railway yards and 


After that the grain is washed, and passes 
Next the germ is extracted, in order to be cooked, as otherwise 
the bread would not keep. The germ, which thus prepared is mixed with the flour again later, is the reproductive part of the 
Hovis flour contains 75 per cent. of the finest white flour that can 
be milled, mixed with 25 per cent. of the specially cooked wheat-germ. After the cooked germ has been remixed with the flour, 
the whole is ground, sifted, and screened. Most of the processes through which the wheat passes are performed automatically 


to exert its influence in the 
future. Solongas Manchester 
can hold its own in trade and 
manufacture, it must con- 
tinue to expand and absorb 
outlying districts. One needs 
only to look at a modern map 
to see how the radiating main 
roads communicating with 
other towns are being gradu- 
ally “‘ built up,” the inter- 
spaces lying between one road 
andanother becomingcovered 
with residential streets and 
works of various kinds, giving 
employment to hundreds of thousands. 

The absorption of district after district is going 
on, so that within a twenty-mile radius from the 
Manchester Exchange the population has been declared 
as being greater than that in the same area of London. 

J. J. Puerps, M.A. (Honoris Causa). 
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The Premier Fashion House of the North. 
TO OUR UNKNOWN PATRONS. 


Telephone: One Chester. 


Telegrams: “ Progress, Chester.” 


If so, we invite 


RE you one of those who have heard a great deal about 
the exclusive Browns of Chester, but have never had 
an opportunity of satisfying any of your wants there? 


you to take advantage of the unique 
efficiency and reliability of Browns Mail Order Service— 
of course, only if a personal visit is impossible. 


Write to us to place your name and address on our 
regular Mailing List in order that our catalogues may 
be forwarded to you as issued. 


Browns of Chester are delighted to send a selection of 
any garment on approval, and you will be placed under 
no obligation to purchase. 


Write, phone, or—best of all—call. 


BROWNS of CHESTER, 
34—40, Eastgate Row. 
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1S SCASON,, 
always, 


By APPOINTMENT. 


HE WOODROW 
Stocked by the new Spring models 


are delightful in their 
Best-Class Retailers colour tones and as always 


throughout the Country. are made from only the 
finest selected furs. 


To wear a Woodrow Hat is to enjoy the best there is_— 
distinctive style, comfort, easy fit and lasting wear. 


The prestige the Woodrow Hat has attained during 
100 years has made it the natural choice of well- 
dressed men everywhere. | 


Shop Addresses : 


LONDON  - - 46, Piccapitty, W. 1 
MANCHESTER - - 1, Srreer. 
LIVERPOOL - - Castre Srreer. 
GLASGOW - - 45, Gorpon Srreer. 
DUBLIN - 40, Wesrmorecanp Srreet. 
BELFAST - - Downecat Ptace. 
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THE PRIME NEEDS OF THE COTTON TRADE. owing to a stupid and selfish policy at the beginning matter of our supplies of cotton were due entirely 


By SIR CHARLES W. MACARA, Bt of the war, estranged the growers of American cotton, to the short-sightedness of the trade and of the Govern- 


the result being that we had to meet a deliberate ment, who refused to take the long view with regard 


S many of the readers of The Illustrated London restriction in the supply of raw material; and, in to the crop which was just coming to hand when 


News may have but a hazy 


notion of the great addition to this, we had no effective organisation to hostilities began. My own contention was that the 


cotton industry of this country, and no notion at all keep the trade in hand at a time of unparalleled slump = surplus we found in hand, as the result of Germany 


of the post-war problems which perplex those who are and disaster. 


and Austria being out of the market, should have 


engaged in the business of producing textile goods, I The difficulties in which we were placed in the been bought at a fair price and stored ; but politicians 


will endeavour to explain the 
present situation and its causes 
as clearly and briefly as I can. 

First of all, I should like to 
say that the welfare of the cotton 
trade is not a matter of interest 
to Lancashire alone, but concerns 
every man, woman, and child in 
this country. It will be seen at 
a glance that, if cotton is our 
largest manufacturing and export- 
ing industry, it must contribute 
when prosperous a preponder- 
ating share to the revenue of the 
country ; and, when doing badly, 
as has been the case for several 
years past, what it fails to con- 
tribute will have to be found by 
others, no matter in what part of 
the country they may live or what 
their occupations may be. 


The troubles we had before 
the war appear to us nowadays 
as having been quite insignificant. 
We had our periods of bad trade 
and good trade, and an occasional 
dispute between employers and 
operatives ; but the slumps were 
never of very long duration, and 
our quarrels, with one or two not- 
able exceptions, were composed 
without a great deal of trouble. 
With the war came an impoverish- 
ment of the whole world, and, as 
we had built up our trade on 
an export basis, we were bound 
to feel the effects more acutely 
than those countries which manu- 
facture simply for their own home 
requirements. When the testing 
came at the end of the boom 
period in 1920, we found ourselves 
singularly unprepared. We had, 


would not listen to reason, and 
the majority of Lancashire spin- 
~ ners could not resist the tempt- 
b. ation to secure an immediate 
advantage atthe expense of those 
who produced the raw material. 
Cotton, which fell from 74d. to 
4d. a pound at this time, was later 
on bought back for as much as 
454. a pound. Many planters were 
ruined as a consequence of this 
recklessness, and the result has 
been that growers have systemati- 
cally restricted their acreage ever 
since, and we have been made to 
pay dearly for the harsh treat- 
ment meted out to the planters 
in the first year of the war. 

At ordinary times England, 
being dependent for four-fifths of 
her trade on foreign outlets, finds 
herself at the mercy of world 
vicissitudes over which she has 
no control, but the situation was 
aggravated tremendously at a time, 
about four years ago, when prices 
were tumbling, overseas buyers 
repudiating or cancelling con- 
tracts, and customers abroad 
were unable to afford the goods 
which had been bought so ex- 
travagantly and in such enormous 
quantity at the height of the 
boom period. With no guidance 
from their own official body, and 
SHOWING THE OFFICES OF THE COMBINED HALL LINE AND ELLERMAN LINES occupyiNG With no reliable statistics at 


THE FIRST FLOOR: THE GREAT TOWER BUILDING AT LIVERPOOL. hand, English spinners began a 
The Tower Building, an imposing block of offices, is one of the most prominent architectural features of Liverpool. senseless compere for the 
Practically the whole of the first floor is occupied by the combined companies of the Hall Line and the Ellerman greatly reduced business avail- 
Lines, which together possess a fleet of eighty-three vessels. The name of the Hall Line may be noted above the able, and this led, first of all, to 
first floor window over the front entrance (on the left in our photograph). At the corner on the right are the names a great over-production, with a 


of the Ellerman and Papayanni Lines. Included in the Ellerman group of shipping companies, whose total fleet is subsequent slaughter of goods at 

217 ships, are also the City Line (Glasgow), the Ellerman and Bucknall Steamship Company (London), the Westcott ruinous prices. Week after week 

and Laurance Line (London), Ellerman’s Wilson Line (Hull), and the Wilson and North Eastern Railway boats. and month after month passed 
Photograph by Stewart Bale, Liverpool. [Continued overleaf. 


The most popular of 
dainty fabrics pro- 
duced in Lancashire 
and obtainable from 
leading Drapers and 
Stores throughout 
the whole world. 


SS 


for Ladies’ Frocks, 
Blouses, Sports Wear, 
Underwear, ete. 
Children’s Dresses, 
Rompers and Under- 
wear. Men's Shirts, 
Pyjamas and Soft 
Collars. 


THE EQUAL 
SILK. 


commands first place in every 
market because of its un- 
equalled beauty of finish and 

a uniformity of texture 
which is the equal of 
silk. Produced in a wide 
‘range of dainty shades 
and a profusion of 
stri designs. 


—beautiful in its ex- 
quisite designs and 
colourings and the 
permanent lustrous 
Economical, 
because of its un- / 
usual wearing quali- 
ties. Attractive in 


the home — dainty 
and fresh in the open. 


WARNING. 


The genuine mater ial bears 
the name “ Tricoline” 
on the selvedge. Genuine 
“Tricoline”™ garments 
have the “ Trieoline” 
tab attached. 


BRITISH MANUFACTURE 


can be obtained by 
the yard or in gar- 
ments ready-to-wear 
from the leading 
Drapers and Stores 
all over the World. 
If any difficulty, 
lease write 23, 
ricoline House, 
19, Watling Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


- 


The of Tricoline ”’ call the special attention of seeders of Tie ‘thes 


Mlustrated London News to a few of thelr ' 
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' / ne : other well-known materials, such as ** Mitilese’’—an Artificial Silk Dress Fabric of unrivalled merit: “ Beadora” ' 
the novelty Voile; *Tuffo Cord ”—for Shirtings, etc. These fabrics can be obtained by the yard or in garments ready-to-wear. 
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Modern 
Accommodation 


Fastest Service 


Moderate Rates 


United States 
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Canada 


Cunard Transatlantic services from LIVERPOOL for the 
season are greater than any post-war year. The vessels engaged 
include not only the fastest sailing out of the Mersey, but 
nine of the largest and newest liners crossing the Atlantic. 
They comprise the palatial “ FRANCONIA,” “CARIN- 
THIA,” “SCYTHIA,” “SAMARIA,” and “ LACONIA,” 
maintaining, in conjunction with the famous sister ships, 
“CARONIA” and “CARMANIA,” regular sailings every 
Saturday to NEW YORK, and to BOSTON every alternate 
Thursday, both services being via Queenstown. 


In the regular weekly service to CANADA (QUEBEC 
and MONTREAL) are the magnificent cabin and third-class 
steamers “ AURANIA,” “ALAUNIA” (calling at Belfast), 
“ ATHENIA” and “ LETITIA.” 


This grand fleet represents a total tonnage of over 195,000, 
and provides a cmeulialee range of unrivalled accommoda- 
tion at moderate rates. 

All the new and wonderful developments of shipbuilding 
science are incorporated in their design. Their improvements 
belong as much to one class as another, and no matter whether your 


choice be First, Cabin, Second, or Third Class, you will find that 


Your dup to the Slatis Canada is only half the 
pleasure, the othex halt is Travelling in a Cunarcer. 
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in this scramble for orders, with losses mounting on a 
colossal scale, and not a sign from those who were 
supposed to be watching over the interests of the 
industry. 

At last, when it was computed that Lancashire 
mills were losing money at the rate of something like 
a million pounds a week, an Emergency Committee was 
formed, over which I was asked to preside, and en- 
deavours were made to get the whole trade controlled 
compulsorily, as was the case under the Cotton Con- 
trol Board established during the latter part of the 
war. Other prime objects of this committee, known 
as the Provisional Emergency Cotton Committee, 
were the collection from the whole trade of statistics 
of production, consumption, and stocks, in order that 
the industry might preserve the balance between 
supply and demand, and also the quickening of efforts 
to grow larger and cheaper supplies of cotton in 
countries other than America. 
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to produce under cost and distribute their capital 
throughout the world. So far, the Provisional Emer- 
gency Committee have not actually carried their 
points, owing to petty jealousies on the one hand, 
and a wrong -headed objection to 
“ interference with individual liberty,’’ 


success, control in the Belgian cotton - spinning 
industry on. the same lines. The American Southern 
Yarn Spinners’ Association has followed our sugges- 
tions, with the happiest results. In the annual 


on the other; but there is no doubt 
that the movement continues to gain 
ground, and will in the end be 
successful. 

A factor which has had the 
effect of greatly popularising control 
has been the setting up of a Short- 
Time Committee by the Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associa- 
tions, in response to pressure for 
action by members and supporters 
of the Provisional Emergency Cotton 
Committee. The recommendations 

of this Short-Time 


Committee have un- 
doubtedly been use- 
ful, and the trade 
has begun to ask 
itself whether it 
would not be better 
still if it went the 
whole way and 


adopted control in A POPULAR 
its entirety. 

Meanwhile, a striking lead has 
come from other cotton - manufac- 
turing countries in this matter of 
control. While England has discussed 
and toyed with the subject, em- 
ployers in other countries, seeing at 
a glance the possibilities of the 
scheme propounded by the Pro- 
visional Emergency Committee, put 
the proposals into operation with all 
speed. Some time ago I received a 


IN THE HEART OF MODERN MANCHESTER: A TYPICAL SCENE IN CROSS 
STREET, SHOWING THE OVERHEAD TRAMWAYS. 


Photograph by Valentine and Sons. 


With full and reliable statistics to work upon, it 
would be a comparatively easy matter to regulate 
output and arrange matters so that mills would cease 


letter from M. le Comte de Hemp- 
tinne, head of the Belgian Cotton- 
Spinning Association, saying how 
deeply he was impressed by the Pro- 
visional Emergency Cotton Com- 
mittee’s proposals for dealing with the grave crisis 
in the English cotton industry, and adding that he 
himself had succeeded in establishing, with complete 


SHOPPING CENTRE: MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Photograph by Valentine and Sons. 


report just to hand it is stated that the Association 
started some time ago to collect statistics of pro- 
duction, sales, and shipments, and these had proved 
a “true barometer of business conditions.”” They 
were set forth in a bulletin each week, which served 
to keep the spinner posted on market conditions. 

There has been much talk of late of Japan's pros- 
perity, and it now transpires that much, if not all, of 
the success which the Japan cotton industry is meeting 
is due to a control system they saw fit to adopt some 
time ago. The system is said to be more elaborate 
than any proposed in Lancashire, and has to do not 
only with the producing of cotton goods, but also 
the buying of cotton and the shipping of the raw 
material from other countries. It is an up-to-date 
business organisation, controlled and in the hands of 
the smartest business men in Japan, who, profiting 
by Lancashire’s failures, have seen the advantage of 
collective working instead of trading as individual 
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350 ROOMS 


(160 sea view bedrooms). 
HYDRO FARM (of 200 Acres.) 


DINING ROOM to accom- 
modate 600 at separate tables. 


LARGE BALLROOM 
(spring floor). 


BILLIARD ROOM (three tables). 
22 TENNIS COURTS. 


GOLF COURSE (18 holes in 
own grounds). 


Ve 


Tariff & Journal = - 


Three “ Norbrec " Hard Courts 


OPEN LAWN TENNIS 


TOURNAMENT 
June 15th—20th, 1925 


FIFTY GUINEAS CHALLENGE CUP 


AND 


THREE TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS CHALLENGE CUPS 


For Open Events. 


ALL ABOVE SPORTS AND ENTERTAINMENTS INCLUDED IN TARIFF, except small charge for Billiards and Golf 


J. L. Shorrocks, Norbreck Hydro, Norbreck. 
Tel.: 272 BLACKPOOL. 


LARGE BOWLING GREEN. 


GOLF PUTTING GREENS and 
CROQUET. 


DANCING NIGHTLY. 


CINEMA DISPLAYS 
NIGHTLY. 


WHIST DRIVES and 
CONCERTS. 


GARAGE 100 CARS. 


HALF-MILE SEA FRONT 
(PROMENADE in own grounds) 
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Reliability, 
Riding Comfort, 
Economy. 


CLOSE inspection of the new Overland 13.9 em- 
phasizes its extraordinary value. The many special features 
designed to ensure comfortable and care-tree motoring 
are a revelation. This new Overland can best be de- 
scribed as a decided advance on anything else in its class. 


The new English-made engine and gear box make the power 
unit a feature in itself. The 13.9 engine has ample power and 
quite exceptional flexibility. Its economy is marked. Gear 

ing, when necessary, is simple and easy. 


The 136 in. spring-base given by the Triplex system of 
ion gives wonderful riding comfort over any kind of road. 
Balloon tyres are standard. The easy riding of the Overland 


13.9 must be experienced to be believed, 


The body is luxuriously comfortable, with clean lines and 
fine finish. Equipment is complete in every detail. 


Note the following : 

Forced lubrication Clock. 
136 in. springbase. Speedometer. 

loon tyres. Driving muror. 
Rear screen. Windscreen wiper. 
Four doors. Luggage carrier. 
Four colours. Grease-gun lubrication. 
Removable upholstery. Spare wheel and tyre. 


Swivelling headlights. (See Illustration.) 


£270 


Complete 
Catalogues from 


WILLYS OVERLAND CROSSLEY LTD., 
HEATON CHAPEL - - - MANCHESTER. 
Swivellng headlights are another Overland Ther can LONDON : 151-3, Great Portland Street, W.1. 


| 
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Showing accessibility of tool kit, behind squab of front seat. 
Petrol and oll are stored in» convenient receptacle underneath | 
fromt seat, out the way, ate accessible. Note also, 
accessibility 
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units. These are but three of the cases where control 
has been adopted, and it is very galling to find other 
countries taking up one’s suggestions and very greatly 
benefiting by them, while one’s own country is so 
lax in putting into operation a scheme which would 
undoubtedly be the salvation of 

its cotton industry. 


we are at the mercy of a system which at times makes 
it almost impossible to market the great bulk of our pro- 
duction in those countries in the East whose popula- 
tions are the poorest in the world. A full three-quarters 
of our output of yarn and cloth goes abroad largely to 


they expend in clothing, and, so long as Europe remains 

in an unsettled condition, so long will their purchasing 
powers be restricted. 

It will be seen, then, how important it is that 

England should get cheap cotton, but this we cannot 

expect to have so long as we 

have practically but one supply 


Recently I have been criticised 
for having made a statement that 
the losses in the cotton trade 
during the past four years had 
amounted to {200,000,000; and 
I have been told that there was 
less of accuracy in the estimate 
than of a desire to hustle the 
industry into the system of con- 
trol for which the Provisional 
Emergency Cotton Committee 
stands. All I have to say is 
that the matter can easily be re- 
solved by a little sum in arithme- 
tic. Taking an average-sized mill 
spinning American yarns, the nor- 
mal output will be about 50,000 
pounds weight per week, and if 
most of the mills in the Oldham 
district have, for the greater part 
of four years, lost threepence a 
pound on their production, it will 
be seen that, if this loss is added 
to that sustained by manu- 
facturers of cloths, there is no 
exag ;eration in the statement I 
have made. It does not take 
long to run into hundreds of 
millions if the section of the trade 
using American cotton, which re- 
presents two-thirds of the whole, 


of that type of cotton from which 
the clothing for the millions of 
the East is made. It matters 
little whether the American crop 
is a large or a small one, appar- 
ently, for prices are now kept 
up artificially, whatever happens. 
Although we had, last season, the 
biggest crop for many years, the 
price is still more than double 
that of the pre-war period, 
while for years past we have 
suffered much more from gam- 
bling than from famine con- 
ditions. Last year, when medium 
quality American cotton was run 
up to over eighteenpence a pound, 
a well-known New York com- 
merical journal made the ad- 
mission that quite 50 per cent. 
of the rise was due to gambling, 
and that the grower of the raw 
material had had but a small 
share in the enhanced prices. 
In conditions such as these, 
it behoves us to do all we can 
to establish new cotton fields 
in every favourable spot inside 
and outside the Empire, and to 
get into a less dependent and 
invidious position than we occupy 
at the present time. It is indeed 


has been running for four years 
at a weekly loss, say, of {500 to 
£750 per mill. 


But it is patent to all that we require something 
more than the better organisation of our system of 
mill working and salesmanship if we are to place the 
cotton trade of this country on a sound and pro- 
sperous basis. We require above everything a better 
and cheaper supply of the raw material. At present 


ONE OF THE “LUNGS” OF SALFORD: PEEL PARK, ADJOINING THE MUSEUM, 


ART GALLERIES, AND LIBRARIES. 


such countries as India, China, and Japan, which, if not 
affected so directly as other parts of the world by the 
ravages of the war, are indirectly very seriously hit by 
the present unsettlement in Europe. The people of 
these countries have to rely on the export of their 
cotton, tea, and other commodities to raise the money 


vital, locally and nationally, that 
we should push on with all speed 
each and all our cotton-growing 
schemes, for in that direction 
lies our hope of putting our mills on full time 
again and keeping our Far Eastern markets 
intact. We have nothing to fear from any country 
in the matter of spinning, manufacturing, and finishing 
cotton goods; we have the best of workpeople and 


an ideal climate for the purpose of producing textile 
(Continued overleaf. 


THE BLUE FUNNEL LINE 


FIRST CLASS PASSENGERS ONLY. 


TS3.“ ULYSSES” 


SAILINGS FROM *LIVERPOOL 


Te 
South Africa and Australia 


Tons 


14,626 
10,058 
10,048 
14,547 
10,000 
14,626 


May 30— T.S.S. “ ULYSSES” 
June 27— T.S.S. “AENEAS” 
July 25— T.S.S. “ASCANIUS ” 
Aug. 29—T.S.S. “NESTOR” 
Oct. 10— T.S.S. “ANCHISES ” 
Nov. 7— T.S.S. “ULYSSES” 


Special Reduced Rates during 
the off season to and from South Africa. 


* Londoe passengers conveyed to 
Company expense. 


VENENENENENES 


eyes. 


VENENENENAY 


The Straits and China 


Tons 
May 23— T.S.S. “PATROCLUS” 11,316 
June 20— T.S.S. “ANTENOR” 
Aug. 15 —T.S.S. “ HECTOR” 
Sept. 12—T.S.S. “SARPEDON” 
Oct. 10— T.S.S. “PATROCLUS” 11,316 
Nov. 7— T.S.S. “ANTENOR” 
Special Reduced Rates during 
the off season to and from Port Said. 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS—RETURNS BY ALTERNATIVE ROUTES. 
SPECIAL SERIES OF TOURS ARRANGED IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
THROUGH RATES TO STRAITS PORTS. S 


Also a Weekly Service of fast Cargo Steamers with limited 
first class passenger accommodation to Straits, China and Japan. 


Liverpool by special train on sailing day at the 
pan 


To 


11,174 
11,192 
11,321 


in the 


11,174 


ALFRED HOLT & CO., LIVERPOOL, || 
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NE NESE NE NESE SCN 


THE LIGHT OF INDUSTRY 
IS THE EYE. 


Good eyesight is essential to all operations 
of industry, whether it be at the 
desk or at the lathe or the loom, Industrial 
co.iditions impose a severe strain upon the 
The 
the industrial greatness of 
Thos. Armstrong & Bro. Ltd., hold a proud 
position as Opticians. 
celebrates its 
have given splendid service to Lancashire 
folk by helping them to safeguard their eyes. 


But Thos. Armstrong & Bro. Ltd., have given 
scientific service to Lancashire industry in 
other spheres. 
following :— 


Armstrong's Microscopic Traversing Counting Glasses. 

Armstrong's Brewers’ Thermometers, Saccharometers, 
Hydrometers, etc. 

Armstrong's Electric Meter Speed Indicator. 

Armstrong's Binoculars, Clocks and Watches. 


This Centenary year finds Armatrongs firmly entrenched 
respect of Lancashire business men. 


STRONG 
AR 


NOTED FOR EYE-WEAR SINCE 1825. 


78, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Also at St. John St. Chambers, 2, St. John Street, Manchester 
and 112, Bold Street, Liverpool. 


Opticians to the Reyal Eye Hospital, Reval Infirmary, and principal education authorities. Cc 


anager’s 


ptician has played his part in 


ancashire. 


This year the firm 
entenary. For 100 years they 


They are famous for the 
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| Manchester products 
. that have graced the 
world of fashion for 
more than half a century 


The J.B. COMBINATIRE, illustrated 
on the left, has vecome exceedingly popu- 
lar because it combines in one garment 


the functions of a brassiére, a corset, and 
a suspender belt in the most attractive 
way. The figure is kept in trim, straight, 
graceful lines, and 
the frock drapes 
smartly to the ver 

last moment. Made 
tn fancy Pink 
Broce material, 
and is fitted with 
four suspenders, 
fastening at side 
with super hooks 
and eyes. Bust 
measurement, 32 
to 46 ins. Price 
per pair 13/11 


\ 
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THE CORSET HEADQUARTERS OF THE FASHION WORLD 


Model Here ave the corset headquarters of the world of fashion, where J.B. 
1500 Corsets are conceived and created to meet the needs of every woman, 
to reflect and forecast each change of vogue. 


Over 50 years ago James S. Blair formulated the policy that corsets 
bearing the J.B. trade mark shall always represent the utmost value 
in corsets of quality and distinction. Strict adherence to this policy 


throughout the passing years has made the name “ J.B.” famous 
wherever corsets ave worn. 


The model No. 1500, tlus- 
trated on the right, is double 
front-laced and gives an ex- 
quisite effect below the waist 
at the back, so necessary for the 
new model gowns. The closed back 
gives a fascinating figure contour 
and prevents the unsightly broad 
appearance across the lower back. 
Itis made in White Coutil or Pink 
Broche, Sizes 22 to 30 in. 15/11. 


HERE are shown some of the latest J.B. 
models. In the wide range are styles for J.B. Masterfront 


Corsets impart de- 


every type of figure and every occasion. liehtful comfort, and 


you will look and feel 
your best in them. 


J. B. Corsets embody the exclusive The Masterfront Con- 


struction is a 
feature, and can only 


Masterfront feature which enhances be obtained in“ J.B." 


Corsets. It strengthens 


. he busk and fas 
the comfort and convenience of these co thet they cannes 


burst through the 


garments, and gives them distinction. iar 
Ask to see them. 


| For reduction wear the J.B. figure reducer, which supports | 
1 the figure healthfully and moulds to the fashion lines of youthful | 
| slimness. It reduces safely because it is faced with beautiful | 
| silk Milanese om both sides, and mo rubber touches the ‘ 
L 


NANA NANA SA 


Au 


The ].B. new Figure Reducing Corsets, 
faced with beautiful Pink Silk Milanese 
on both sides are perfectly hygiensc ; they 
are extremely comfortable ; they are sure 
bul not drastic in their reducing action. 
Beautiful in appearance, they add to the 
fascination of the gowns under which 

} they are worn. Prices, Silk covered, 

42/-. Cotton covered, 35/-. 

: Model 1114 was specially designed for women 
who require extra abdominal support. All the 
advantages of the modern corset styles are 
relained with unrestricied comfort every day 
of wear. The inner organs are supported im 
a — position, and a delightful feeling of Y THE BEST SHOPS 
comfortable security is oblained. i. 
Sises: 22 to soins. Per pair, 15/11 ; 31 to 36 ins. Per pair, 16/11. SOLD ONLY B 
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Continued 
geods, and all we require is that we should get our 
raw material in plenty and at a reasonable price. 


The following data concerning countries which are 
so frequently mentioned as competitors will perhaps 
be useful as showing that the spindles in these countries 
are likely to be kept busy with their own countries’ 
demands, and that they are totally inadequate for 
their own needs; and, further, that the possibility of 
export on a severely competing basis either of cost or 
quantity is unlikely, excepting, probably, in low- 
quality yarns and cloths 


COUNTRY. POPULATION, SPINDLES. 


India 319,000,000 7,923,000 

Japan and Dependencies 75,000,000 4,825,000 

Italy 38, 500,000 4.5 70,000 

China $48,000,000 3, 300,000 
Compared with 

Great Britain - - - 


47,000,000 50,750,000 


Previous scares have concerned the competition of 
India, Japan, China, and Holland, but this time it is 
Italy. It would almost seem that it is possible to 
get a production per spindle hour in Italy greater than 
in this country, judging from the alleged volume of 
competition, but the figures do not seem to prove it. 
In 1909-13 Italy imported an average of 184,100 tons, 
and tor eleven months in 1924, 186,372 tons. In 
1911-13 production of spun goods was 106,500 tons, 
and m 922-24 170,000 tons,; and in 1911-13 the 
production of manutactured goods was 155,000 tons, 
against 157,000 in 1922-24. 


But, with all the disadvantages we have to contend 
against, one cannot, in 


taking a world survey, be any- 
thing but hopeful of the future of the cotton trade 


of Lancashire For one thing, the tendencies are all 
towards a shortage of goods rather than an over- 
supply For instance, we have to remember that 


before the war the world’s machinery for cotton pro- 
duction was increasing at the rate of four million 
spindles a year, and even that increase was not suth- 
crent to keep pace with the continually expanding 
demand for cotton goods. In the ten vears since the 
war started, it is doubtful whether we have added a 
single spindle to the total of 1913, if we remember how 
many spindles have been put out of action, cither by 
wanton destructiveness or sheer neglect. 

Other influences have been at work also, which 
have prevented output from expanding. Before the 
war, mills in this country worked 554 hours per week, 
whereas now they do but 48, and many other cotton- 


manufacturing countries have followed our lead 
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Mr. Tout stated recently that the working hours in 
seventeen European countries had been reduced to 
48 per week. India varies her working week from 
66 to 60 hours, and Japan now works 77 hours. 

So we have this situation—that, while we have 
reduced our hours of working without increasing our 
machinery, the populations of the world, notwith- 
standing the war, have kept on growing; so that one 
is surely justified in the assumption that sooner or 
later the demand will come, and come, probably, on 
a scale for which we shall be not too well prepared. 

But until this time comes we must take steps to 
keep our businesses on sound lines. This cannot be 
done by a policy of keeping supply ahead of demand, 
for that way ruin lies. Many appeals have been 
made—not all of which, one fears, are disinterested— 
that spinners should throw discretion to the winds 
and put the whole of their mills on full time. This, 
they say, would lower costs of production and give a 
stimulus to trade. This, under present conditions, is 
so much nonsense. The spinning trade has system- 
atically over-produced for the past four years, with 
the most disastrous results, and to produce still more 
when the demand is not there is to court complete 
destruction. 

The trade, indeed, has gone to the very limit of 
sacrifice, and must now await the pleasure of the 
buyer, come he early or late. Spinners will be only 
too delighted to go on full time when sufficient orders 
are forthcoming; until then they must severely 
restrict output and keep intact what is left of their 
capital. 


Professor W. L. Bragg, who holds the Longworthy 
Chair of Physics at the Victoria University of Man- 
chester, was invited to lecture at the Royal Institu- 
tion in London, on May 1, on the Crystalline Structure 
ot Inorganic Salts. Professor Bragg is a son of Sir 
William Bragg, the famous physicist, and was asso- 
ciated with his father in the Nobel Prize of 1915. 
His lecture is one of a new and interesting series 
arranged by the Roval Institution for the forthcoming 
season. On May 9 and 16 Mr. E. L. Bickersteth ts 
to discourse on Byron and Italian Literature. Later 
lectures arranged include one on Prehistoric Trade 
and Traders of the West Coast of Europe, by Professor 
H. J. Fleure, a paper by Sir Henry Newbolt on Scenery 
in the Pastoral Poets, and a set of three lectures by 
the Rev. E. M. Walker on Democracy in the Ancient 
World The Roval Institution (21, Albemarle Street) 
has issued a leaflet giving the full programme ot 
lectures up to June 6 


PERSONAL PORTRAITS!~ CLEMENCE DANE. 

(Continuea from Page 798) 
loves to draw. She proved her ability beyond a 
shadow of doubt by borrowing my pencils and execut- 
ing caricatures of herself and of me that easily robbed 
me of the artistic honours of our meeting. Following 
her early career in this field, she turned for a time to 
the stage, but later found her best méfier in writing, 
which she says she really hates. She lives a simple 
life in the country, is fond of gardening, goes about 
but little socially, retiring to bed at an early hour 
nearly every night. 

Dickens has been her favourite novelist from child- 
hood ; and Shakespeare and Jane Aisten she has 
read so constantly that each line is familiar, failing 
any more to yield surprise. Joseph Conrad she 
loves, and was interested in having some personal 
account of him from me. Kipling she regards as the 
greatest English writer in a century; when other big 
figures of this time recede into greyness, he will, she 
thinks, stand forth in the full light. Mark Twain 
stands high in her esteem, too, and she quoted my 
old favourites, ‘Tom Sawyer” and “ Huckleberry 
Finn,”’ in a way that put my memory to shame. As 
a mental relaxation she allows herself a kind of literary 
slumming in the form of detective stories, and thrillers 
of the American Wild West. 

“I really prefer the worst ones of this class,” she 
said, ‘‘ to the merely bad ones, like———”’ and she named 
one of the most incorrigible writers of best-sellers. 

Several of our common acquaintances came up 
for a bit of discussion. She spoke of the sweetness 
of character of May Sinclair. ‘‘ She can talk with the 
most stupid of faddists, enrich .their commonplaces 
from her own fine mind, and then, in all sincerity, 
rush about and tell what a wise person she has found!” 

Of Catherine Countess of Cromer she had an amusing 
tale to tell. At a small evening party experiments 
with a “Ouija” board were being tried. ‘ The 
thing worked entirely too well, in that a great deal 
of its volubility was shockingly profane. It cursed 
frightfully. I was quite embarrassed, and still feel 
that Lady Cromer suspects me!” 

I said that I was likely to share her experience in 
a measure, as I was engaged to go to a theatre with 
the same lady, and had heard, in the meantime, that 
in certain passages the play was quite msqué. Miss 
Dane seemed pleased when I told her of the pleasure 
I had had from her excellent play, “ Will Shake- 
speare.’’ She was interested in hearing some details 
of its production in America, and later I received from 
her a copy of it in book form with her autograph. 

WALTER TITTLE. 


A GREAT MANCHESTER FIRM OF WHOLESALE MERCHANTS: “BANKERS OF GOODS.” 


5 ae services rendered to the community by the 

great wholesale houses are hardly realised by 
those who do not understand the working of the 
commercial vachine and the vast organisation 
necessary for the distribution of goods. It is some- 


times suggested that there are too manv middlemen 


home and abroad. There is also an immense basement 
for packing and receiving merchandise, and a separate 
export department. Numerous lifts and convevors 
are in constant use for taking visitors rapidly to all 
parts of the building It is not unusual for the firm 
to receive over rooo orders by the first post, and each 
order may be tor goods from various departments. 
All these orders are dealt with on the same day. The 
warehouse employees alone number about 1400. 
Besides the indoor staff, the firm has nearly 150 


by Mr. John Watts, of Burnage, born in 1760, who 
was manufacturing gingham cloth there in 17908. His 
sons, John, Samuel, and James Watts, gradually 
evolved the present wholesale business, beginning in 
Cannon Street, Manchester, and moving successively 
to Brown Street, Fountain Street, and finally Port- 
land Street lames Watts, who was born in 1804, 
became High Sheriff of Lancashire and Mayor of 
Manchester, and was knighted by Queen Victoria in 
1857, when she opened the Art Treasure Exhibition. 

He also entertained Prince Albert. 


between er and the consumer, making 
intermediate pronts that tend to increase prices As 
A matter of tact, the exact opposite is generally true. 
| t comn alities to the public is reduced 
th t wholesale 
erchants such as the great 
s. and Watts and of 


Manchester, who deal primanly in 


textile goods and general drapery, 


and everything 
except food stuffs and building 
laterals. If the retaaler could only 
tain goods direct trom the manu- 
tacturers e¢ would get them in 
small quantities, at a far higher 
pr than he pavs to the whole- 
sale merchant, and the price to the 
wrespondingly in- 


se Thus ts where the whole- 


“ This generation was followed by 
James Watts (born in 1845 and 

still the senior partner) and 
Edward Watts, sons of James 
| and Samuel respectively. The firm 


is now managed by James Watts 
(the third of the name, born 
in 1878) and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Humphry Watts, born in 1880, 
grandsons of the late Sir James 
Watts ; and by the fourth James 
Watts, who was born in 1903. 
During the last quarter of a cen- 
tury the business has increased to 
three times what it was in 1901, 
when the third James Watts began 
work. 

The close personal relations be- 
tween the family and the staff pro- 
duce a fine spirit of loyalty which 
is a great source of strength to the 
firm. Many members of the staff 
have been with them for forty 


‘ ant comes By order- 
snufacturers in large 
: ts the goods much 
‘ tr again to 
t atively fractional 
to the pubix 
the business 
tra Ss. and |. Watts and 
summed up on one 
occas Minister of Com- AS IT WAS SEVENTY YEARS AGO: MESSRS. WATTS'S WAREHOUSE— 
mer : sing. who was being FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" OF DECEMBER 
shown t ings When 
the at . J “rations was explained to outside representatives ambassadors of commerce, 
him reph ] t werstand you are who travel throughout the British Isles and in many 
bankers Bou ver defnition which aptly other countries, including Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
expresses the service it mer ant to the com- Norway. Sweden, Canada, the West Indies, South 
munity Afra, and New Zealand There are few parts of 
M * > and |. Watts and Co. have been perform- the world in which Messrs. S. and |. Watts and Co. are 
img thus tor over vears, and their business, not either buving or selling They ar also them- 
whach stantly growing as now reached huge selves manufacturers of shirts and thing for men 
proportions Lhew premises, whose total floor space ami vouths, and their factory, which ts at Crewe, is 
vers Many actes mprise three great warehouse beang doubled in capacity 


blocks with over thirty separate departments, each 


under a manager in touch with manafacturers both at 


The firm, which has alwavs been a family affair 
and intends to maiotam that tradition, was founded 


years, and some for fifty or more. 

No one is appointed to an import- 

6, 1856. ant post who hag not been brought 
up in the House. 

The war record of the staff was magnificent. Over 
7oo men answered the call, and of these 84 made the 
supreme sacrifice. The distinctions gained included 
the first D.C.M. won in the Manchester Service Bat- 
talions and many others, besides numerous com- 
missions and promotions. Three of the partners— 
Colonel H. Watts, O.B.E., T.D.; Lieutenant H. L. 
Watts; and Private M. B. Watts (Croix de Guerre)— 
also served in France and elsewhere throughout 
the war Those who fell are commemorated by 
a memorial tablet at the entrance of the mais 
building. 
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The New Studebaker “ Big-Six” 
Coachbuilt Saloon £765. 


See the Studebaker first ! 


You can pay more—but you cannot 
buy a better car. 


In the new Studebaker “ Big-Six ” 

4door Coach-built Saloon is incor- 
porated the finest ceaign. materials 
and workmanship, and nothing has 
been omitted to make it as good and 
as comfortable a car as can be built. 
its graceful coachwork, handsome 


STUDEBAKER 


* Standard-Six ” radiator, massive mudguards, and 
Touring Saloon even the large size balloon tyres— 
£395 all are in perfect harmony. 
Coach-buil 
unt Luxurious roominess and sufficient 


weight to provide great strength are 
possible in this car, because the 
chassis and the engine are especially 
designed for a ‘anene closed 


body. There is a surplus of power 
to meet every demand. It is uphol- —— are made in Studebaker 
stered in finest velour. The doors _ 
are trimmed in walnut-finished panels But to appreciate this car you must 
ne which match the instrument board see it—drive it. Then—and only 
Touring Saleen and steering wheel, The equipment then—will you realise its phenomenal 
£495 is complete with many new and value. 
Coach-built Saloon 
, B b ar see what Studebaker have to 
£640 save you hundreds of pounds. 
7 The New 


STUDEBAKER 
“ Big-Six 
Touring Saloon 
Coach-built Saloon prt payment for 
any new Stade 
£765 | London Showrooms: 


44.76 


STUDEBAKER 


WITH HYDRAULIC FOUR-WHEEL BRAKES 


Illustrated Catalogue on request. 


STUDEBAKER, LTD., 
Pound Lane, Willesden, London, N.W.10 


Managing Director: Eoetace H. Watson. 


117-123 Great Portland Street, W.1 


unusual features. The appointments 
include a vanity case and smo 

set, opalescent comer lights and dome 
light. The interior metal parts are 
finished in oxidised silver. The 
whole effect is strikingly impressive. 


The mechanical features are also of 
outstanding merit ; a silent vibration- 
less 6cylinder engine of great flexi- 
bility and power, capable of a speed 
of 2 to over 70 miles per hour on top 
gear—hydraulic 4wheel brakes of 
Studebaker design that establish a 
new standard of motoring safety. 


Its low price is due to large production 
and to the fact that only one manufac- 
turing profit is included in the price, 
because the body and all vital parts 


| Dererred pap- 

| mente arr 
on the basis of 
4 per cent. on | 
the lst price. 
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Fashions and Fancies. 


Fl 4 Froct If the Weather Clerk is kind 
Sor Aouad and the sun shines brilliantly on 

the Royal Enclosure this year, 

its rays will call into bloom a 
brilliant garden of flower-frocks. 


a tassel. The price is 29s. 6d.; and there are others 
in wool stockinette, boasting embroidered motifs, 


available for 21s. od. 
Knitted fashions have 
Suits and assumed a special im- 


portance this season, and nowhere can more 


costs 5$ guineas. An illustrated brochure giving full 
particulars will be sent gratis and post-free on request 
to all readers of this paper. 

Since the days of 


Pearls within the Reach of All. Cleopatra, women 


of every nationality have longed to possess pearls. 
And though for many centuries 
only a fortunate few could 


For the dress - designers have 
created for the races airy frocks 
in printed chiffons, gay with 
sprays of every flower imagin- 
able, some patterned with demure 
Victorian sprigs, and others 
splashed with riotous poppies 
and full-blown roses. The frocks 
themselves are simple affairs with 
graceful, fluted draperies, and the 
only decorations are clusters of 
flowers. One study in corn- 
coloured chiffon, painted with 
poppies, is completed with a 
huge velvet poppy attached to 
the wrist ; another has posed on 
the shoulder a spray of clematis 
shaded from mauve to crimson; 
and a third, by way of contrast, 
has a long twine of cherries 
swinging from the shoulder. 


Bathing Frocks less 


decorative 
and Acc = than the 


frocks and wraps created for the 
races are the bathing dresses des- 
tined for the fashionable plages 
this summer. At Marshall and 
Snelgrove’s, Oxford Street, W., 
may be seen many striking 
models, of which two are pictured 


realise this dream, to-day it is 
a universal reality, for the 
lustrous Ciro pearls, in every 
way flawless reproductions of 
the deep-sea gem, lie within 
everyone’s reach. Though the 
Ciro headquarters are at 178, 
Regent Street, W., there are 
many branches in the British 
Isles, and pictured here is the 
interior of the luxurious salon 
at Manchester. There may be 
studied the lovely ropes, ear- 
rings, and brooches of Ciro pearls, 
which, though of little price, are 
of great beauty. 


The Virtues of 
Tricoline. 


Lancashire, 
long famous 
for cotton 
fabrics, has achieved yet another 
triumph in the production of 
Tricoline, a material with a 
silk-like texture and perman- 
ently lustrous surface. Obtain- 
able in a wide range of artistic 
designs and colourings, it is ex- 
cellent for frocks and blouses, 
underwear, and clothes for little 
people, for it will wash and 
wear splendidly, despite the 
hardest usage. Tricoline may 
be obtained by the yard, or 


on pages 866 and 868. On the first, 
for instance, is a complete four- 
piece outfit carried out in leaf- 
green taffeta, adorned with frills 
as many-coloured as a rainbow. Another picturesque 
affair is carried out in printed shantung, with flutter- 
ing ribbon streamers springing from the shoulders 
and caught at the waist. For those who really 
contemplate entering the water is designed the 
practical and effective “swimmer” pictured on 
page 868. It is of emerald wool stockinette, 
panelled with bright Bulgarian embroidery, ending in 


A fitting background for the beautiful Ciro pearls is this luxurious salon at 14, St. Anne’s Square, 
Manchester, The London headquarters are at 178, Regent Street, W. 


fascinating models be found than at Debenham and 
Freebody’s, Wigmore Street, W. There are jumpers, 
sports suits, and elaborate three-piece creations for all 
occasions. Pictured on page 866 is an attractive jumper 
of white rayon bouclette, bordered with rayon, in artis- 
tic colourings. A polo sweater carried out in wool and 
rayon can be obtained for 42s.; and a tailored coat 
and skirt of the same fabric, effectively embroidered, 


made up into frocks and blouses, 
etc., at all stores and outfitters 
of prestige. Should any diffi- 
culty be experienced, however, 
application should be made to Tricoline House, 19, 
Watling Street, E.C. 
Practical tennis frocks of spun 
eg Bg silk, embroidered, and pleated to 
allow complete freedom of move- 
ment, can be obtained for 14s. 9d. On application 
to this paper, I shall be pleased to state where they 
may be obtained. 


THE HOUSE OF COCKILL. 


R generations the name of Cockill has been 
closely identified in England with the 
leather trade, the family having been engaged in 
leather manufacture since the eighteenth century. 
The cumulative knowledge gained from actual 
experience has been handed down from father to 


THE HBAD WORKS AT CLECKHEATON. 


son from generation to generation, and the 
present proprietors of the business, Messrs. Harry 
and Ernest Cockill, may confidently claim to 
possess a wide and unique knowledge of leather 
and leather products. 

The House of Cockill has always been closely 
associated with the production of the highest grade 
leather belting and leather accessories used in the 
textile trade, and it is largely due to this firm 
that the manufacture of leather belting has reached 
the high standard of quality that is now recog- 
nised. The evolution of a stretchless leather belt 
for the driving of machinery is undoubtedly their 
finest achievement. 


It may safely be said that for the transmission 
of power by belting, there is no belt so satisfac- 
tory or so efficient as a good leather belt. Unfor- 
tunately, being a natural product, leather has 
some disadvantages—the principal one being that 
it stretches when put to work. Over twenty years 
ago, it occurred to Mr. Harry Cockill 
that it might be possible to make a 
belt that would be practically stretch- 
less, resulting in a more efficient trans- 
mission of power. Long and careful 
experiments were made. It was found 
that the “stretch ’’ could not be taken 
out by merely stretching the belt—its 
elasticity was too great. Ultimately, 
it was found that it was only 
by a rigid process of elimination 
that satisfactory results could be ob- 
tained. 

Briefly, the method of manufacture 
for the making of Cockill’s Stretchless 
Belting consists in selecting only the 
finest hides and in the special process 
of tanning. Then only a small propor- 
tion of each hide is used, as experi- 
ence has taught that the inclusion of 
any portion except this selected part 
tends to give increased “ stretch.” 
The process of currying is also a 
highly specialised one. Only pure Curriers’ 
Dubbin is used, and the hides are all hand- 
dressed—a slow, laborious process, which takes 
months. Afterwards, the hides go through a 
special “‘stretching’’ process, and the net 
result is a belt which is practically “ stretch- 
less.” 

Cockill’s Stretchless Belting ‘costs slightly 
more than ordinary belting, but by its much 
greater efficiency and by its longer life—which 
has been found to,be as high as 50 per cent. 
greater than other belts—it is actually the 
cheapest belt that can be employed. The manu- 
facture of “ Stretchless"’ and other well-known 


HENRY F. COCKILL AND SONS, LTD., 14a, Blackfriars Street 


(P.O. Box 376), 


brands of belting is carried out at the Cleckheaton 
Works. 

In addition to belting of all grades, Messrs, 
Cockill are the oldest and largest makers of Con- 
denser Rubber Leathers, which are known all over 
the world for their high standard of quality. 
Pickers, buffers, and all other leather accessories 
for looms form part of the firm's output, the 
Heckmondwike Works being specially equipped 
for the manufacture of these goods. 

Although essentially a Yorkshire concern, it 
was deemed advisable many years ago to establish 
the Head Office in Manchester, and it is here that 
the whole of the commercial side of the business 
is conducted. 

The activities of the firm extend to practic- 
ally every country in the world, and Cockill’s 
Belting has done much to give a lead to British 


THE HECKMONDWIKE WORKS. 


products wherever belting is used for the driving 
of machinery. 

Space will not allow of a detailed list of the 
firm's products, but users of belting or of textile 
machinery accessories should write for detailed 
catalogue to the address given below. 


MANCHESTER. 
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THE MATERIAL THAT MADE FAST MOTORING POSSIBLE : 


FERODO AND ITS INVENTOR. 


GUE 


Figen inventors have failed to benefit by their 

own discoveries, and some have had the 
mortification of seeing them filched and exploited by 
others. Mr. Herbert Frood, who invented the now 
world-famous Ferodo, the first special brake-lining 
material, is among the happy few who have been able 
to develop their ideas themselves, and he has lived to 
profit by the product of his own genius. How many 
of the thousands of motorists of to-day realise the debt 
they owe to him? Some of them, perhaps, hardly 
understand what the result would be if their brakes 
were not shod with a material able to resist heat and 
wear. The fact is that, but for Mr. Frood’s invention, 
motor-car design might not have reached its present 
standard, since capacity for speed would be of little 
use if a car could not be stopped within a short dis- 
tance, as is made possible by Ferodo. 


To the patience and persistence of Mr. Frood is 
due the efficiency of two important details in a modern 
car—the brakes and the clutch. Though his invention 
is so celebrated, however, he himself avoids the lime- 
light. Of a retiring disposition, he does not seek to 
shine among other leaders of the motor industry ; 
but prefers to spend his time in the picturesque bun- 
galow where he has his private office, near the Ferodo 
Works, among the Derbyshire hills. There, in un- 


This fabric with a cotton basis, which Mr. Frood 
made for slow-moving, horse-drawn vehicles, was not, 
however, equally serviceable for the faster motor-cars, 
which were beginning to appear in greater numbers. 


WHERE MR. HERBERT FROOD MADE HIS EARLY 
EXPERIMENTS: HIS ORIGINAL HUT AND WATER-MILL, 
RE-ERECTED AT THE FERODO WORKS AS A SOUVENIR. 


Fresh improvements in his material became imperative. 
He began to experiment for motoring purposes, over 
twenty-five years ago, with a belt-driven Benz, fitted 


SINCE REPLACED BY THE PRESENT EXTENSIVE WORKS: THE OLD MILL WHERE FERODO FRICTION LININGS 
WERE FORMERLY MADE, 


conventional surroundings, he devotes himself to in- 
venting new devices or improving old ones. 


Long before the days of the motor-car, the brakes 
of vehicles had for over a century been lined with 
all kinds of crude material, such as blocks of wood 
or lumps of leather. It was about 1896 that Mr. 
Frood began to observe the inefficiency of the brake- 
shoes used on horse-drawn vehicles, which ‘was espe- 
cially noticeable on the steep hills around his home 
in Derbyshire. Almost every day carters could be 
seen re-shoeing their brakes with bits of leather or old 
harness. He set to work to devise a substitute, and, 
after various experiments, he found that old pieces 
of textile belting, hardened and glazed from being 
used to drive looms in cotton-mills, proved very 
efficacious. Thus was evolved the Ferodo fabric 
lining. 


At that time Mr. Frood was living three or four 
miles from Chapel-en-le-Frith, and through the grounds 
of his house ran a little stream that turned a water- 
mill. It was in a hut built above it that his early 
experiments were made, the water-power being used 
to test the durability and resistance of various sub- 
stances. Having produced a special material, he 
then proceeded to manufacture it in quantity and to 
seek a market. 


He approached the London General Omnibus 
Company (then running numerous horse - drawn 
vehicles), but at first they laughed at the idea 
of buying a special lining for brakes, as they always 
had so much broken harness available. He was able 
to prove, however, that the labour of frequently re- 
newing the leather blocks, which soon wore out, cost 
far more than the price of Ferodo, and so he secured 
his first order, for 5000 pairs of brake linings. The 
material he supplied, since improved under his various 
patents, is still in demand for the brake-blocks of 
horse-drawn vehicles, and is still being supplied to 


some of his original customers. ‘ 


originally with steel band brakes carrying small 
wooden blocks—a system which set up considerable 
heat. To overcome this, Mr. Frood had recourse to 
asbestos, and discovered a method of spinning it. 


Thus he produced the Ferodo friction lining as known 
in an improved form to-day. 


Asbestos, it may be noted, though a fibrous 
material, does not lend itself to spinning, but Mr. 
Frood succeeded in spinning it on flexible wires, and 
weaving it like his original fabric. Ferodo is spun from 
white asbestos containing strands of brass wire, and is 
tightly woven into lengths of varying thickness and 
width. Next, the material is immersed in a bonding 
liquid whose composition is a trade secret, and is then 
subjected to heat and pressure—a process which Mr. 
Frood found to be a great improvement and for which 
he holds the only die-pressing patents. The effect is 
that the material does not spread under any pressure 
to which it is subjected in a car. 


The testing plant is an interesting feature of the 
present Ferodo Works. It includes a drum which, 
rotated at high speed, becomes red hot, and a piece 
of Ferodo brake lining can be run on the red-hot rim 
for eleven minutes. So far, no other material has 
been found to stand this test. 


Ferodo is used not only for brake-linings of all 
kinds—on cars, railway rolling stock, and machinery— 
but also for clutches. There is still exhibited in the 
testing house the first Ferodo clutch-lining, made for 
a Panhard racer owned by Lord Egerton and the Hon. 
Ivor Guest. Its leather clutch (which the Ferodo 
replaced) used to be burnt up in a single run. Ferodo 
is also used for shock-absorbers and for interleaving 
springs. 


Incidentally, it may be mentioned that Mr. Frood 
is the author of various other inventions, including 
bicycle stands, Ferodo non-slip stair-treads, a razor 
strop, Ferodo material for boot socks, and a gramo- 
phone record brush which extracts needles from the 
sound-box. 


A great feature of Ferodo, Ltd., is the large 
number of service depots in all parts of the country. 
In London, the familiar premises in Tottenham Court 
Road show in the window a picturesque working model 
of the old hut and water-mill. 


Mr. Frood’s original factory was situated at Bellevue 
near Manchester, and in 1902 he bought two large 
cotton-mills at Chapel-en-le-Frith. Later, entirely new 
works were built there. Recently, the demand for 
Ferodo brake-lining has much increased through the 
introduction of four-wheel braking, and has necessitated 
extensions at a cost of £70,000, 


In front of the new building Mr. Frood has arranged 
in picturesque contrast a reproduction of the rural 
scene where he made his first experiments, with the 
original hut and water-mill, exactly as they appeared 
thirty years ago. 


AMONG THE PICTURESQUE DERBYSHIRE HILLS: THE PRESENT FERODO WORKS, AT CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH, 
WITH THE NEW EXTENSIONS (ON THE LEFT}—-A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM AN AEROPLANE 
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This Light Six gives— 
better results, costs less, 
and will outlive the others 
ERE is a carefully considered statement issued 
H with a full sense of responsibility ; the Flint ‘ 
Light Six—Durant’s greatest achievement— : 


is the very latest engineering development in fine car 
building at a low price. The embodiment in this 
car of the best possible material and the sound engin- 
eering way in which it is used entitles the car to 
take its place among cars of the highest rank. Full 
details are now available; write for them at once. 


St. John’s Wood, Loadoa, N.W.8 
Telephone : Paddington 7571 


LONG-LIFE 
BATTERIES 


Made at the Largest Battery 
Works in the British Empire 


‘LONDON: BRISTOL: 
219-229, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 & Chloriw , ELECTRICAL STORAGE 22, Victoria Street 
BIRMINGHAM: COMPANY LIMITED MANCHESTER : 


58, Dale End CLIFTON JUNCTION :: ;:: Near MANCHESTER 1, Bridge Street 
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Manchester is the chief centre of the 
World’s Cotton Velvet and Velveteen trade, 
and J. & J. M. Worrall Ltd. — established 
1768—are acknowledged to be the premier 
Velveteen Dyers of the World. With their 
associated companies they employ over three- 
quarters of the cotton velvet dyeing operatives 
of the British Empire. 


When buying Velvet or Velveteen, the best 
guarantee of satisfaction is the name Worrall on 
the selvedge. 
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Velvets branded with the stamp 
WORRALL “SUNVETO”’ on 
the selvedge carry the guarantee 
that they are Fast both to Light 
and Rubbing, are not affected by 
perspiration, and, therefore, do 
not require lining to prevent 
discolouration of underclothing. 


~ 


Velvets branded with the stamp 
WORRALL DYED FAST 
TO RUBBING on the selvedge 

the guarantee that the 
colour will not rub off the pile 
on to delicate fabrics, such as 
lace, collars, gloves, handker- 
chiefs, etc. 
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Velvets branded with the stamp 
WORRALL PRINTED on the 


selvedge carry a guarantee that 
the Printing and Finishing are 
of the highest character and 
workmanship. 
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WORRALL DYED VELVETS can be obtained from Department Stores, Drapers, the 
a Costumiers and Milliners all over the World. Ps 
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THE WORLD OF WOMEN. 


HE KING and Queen’s return makes things much 
more season like, and from the opening of the 
Royal Academy Exhibition the activities of the social 


A captivating beach toilette which will be seen at the 
fashionable plages this summer. It is of leaf-green 
taffeta, the tunic being trimmed with multi-coloured 
silk fringe, and the cloak, cap, and bag with ruched 
frills in every colour of the rainbow. It hails from 
Marshall and Snelgrove, Oxford Street, W. (See page 862.) 


world will begin in earnest. Their Majesties are in 
splendid health and spirits; they ought to have a 
like holiday every year; they do require it. The 
Duke and Duchess of York being back and going about 


as usual is another factor in an auspicious start ; and 
Princess Mary Viscountess Lascelles and Viscount 
Lascelles intend being at Chesterfield House, and will 
entertain there. Prince and Princess Arthur of 
Connaught, at their house in Belgrave Square, will do 
the same. It promises to be quite a bright tiie. 


Alexandra Lady Worsley, who acted as hostess to 
Princess Mary at Brocklesby Park in the unavoidable 
absence of the Countess of Yarborough through illness, 
is a god-daughter of Queen Alexandra, a sister of 
Countess Haig and of the Hon. Violet Vivian, Queen 
Alexandra’s Maid-of-Honour for nearly a quarter of 
a century. Countess Haig was Maid-of-Honour to 
Queen Victoria first, and then to Queen Alexandra. 
Alexandra Lady Worlsey is the widow of the Earl 
and Countess of Yarborough’s eldest son, who was 
killed in action early in the war. She has no children. 
The Countess of Yarborough, who is recovering from 
an operation, brought 153 quarterings into the Pelham 
family, and is in her own right Baroness Fauconberg 
and Conyers, second in precedence of that rank. 


There is something at once imposing and attractive 
about a wedding according to Jewish ritual. When 
Lord and Lady Swaythling’s son was married to Lord 
and Lady Bearsted’s grand-daughter at the New West 
End Synagogue in St. Petersburg Place, the rite was 
beautiful. The interior is very ornate and fine, and 
the decorations were of choice white flowers ; the bridal 
canopy, under which the marriage takes place, was 
wreathed with arum lilies. The bridegroom stands 
alone under the canopy while the unseen choir sing. 
The bride is then brought to him, and the symbols of 
drinking out of the same cup and of the bridegroom 
breaking the glass are portions of a rite the music of 
which is beautiful. The bride is dainty, neat, pretty, 
petite, and very attractive-looking. Her wedding 
dress, made of the train in which her mother was 
married at the Mansion House when Lord Bearsted 
was Lord Mayor, suited her well. It was simple and 
handsome, and the lace train light and girlish. The 
guests included some of princely rank, a good repre- 
sentation of the Diplomatic Corps, and many of light 
and leading. Lord Bearsted is said to be the richest 
Peer in England, and Viscount Cowdray the second 
richest. Both are right men to possess wealth, for they 
use it well. Lord Bearsted’s eldest son, father of the 
bride, won his D.S.O. and was killed in the Great War. 
Lord Cowdray’s sons were all in it, and one gave his 
life. They are patriotic as well as philanthropical, 
and their good works proclaim great generosity. 


The King and Queen will have an opportunity of 
hearing “No No Nanette’’ when they attend the 
great matinée at the Palace Theatre on the 5th in aid 
of the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society, and a great 
assemblage will have the pleasure of seeing their 

[Comtinued overleaf 


This attractive jumper is fashioned of rayon bouclette 
bordered with rayon in artistic colowrings. It must 
be placed to the credit of Debenham and Freebody, 
whose salons ave at Wigmore Street, W. (See page 862.) 


“THE BRASSEY” 
ROBERT HEATH'S, Ltd., of Koightsbridge, newest “ Pall-on” 


roll up for the poc 
with the new pleased —_ and win 


purple, and bright chestnut. 


PATENT No. 218580. Proceedings wil bo then at once against infringing 
this patent. 
receipt of reference or cheque will be 


Al selection of any Hats sent with pleasure on apprecal. on 
ast 


New [Dustrated Spring Catalogue on application post free 


N.B.— have no agents or 
-4, 
from the address given 


ROBERT HEATH 


By Appoint. 


of Knightsbridge. 


Sports Hat in their superfine 
quality Felt. Absol utely waterproof, very light in weight, the brim will withstand the wind and 
rket. A very distinctive hat, it is quite different from anything yet designed, 
4 brim, which being patented (No. 218540) cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. Sizes 64 to 74. In black, castor, tabac, tan, Cuba, beaver, nigger, light grey, carbon, 
white, cisnamon, new saze, mignonette green, mauve, navy, rust, champagne, tight 37/6 
Price 


“So that’s where my 
RONUK Floor Polish 
has gone!” 


“ Sorry, dear, but when 
Somebody carelessly 


runs out of RONUK 
Furniture Cream and 
takes my RONUK Car 
Polish as a substitute, 
it’suptometoretaliate!” 


SANITARY FLOOR 


is given by 


RONUK 


“ The Brightest Shine 
in the Shortest Time” 


BOOT POLISH 


will clean and polish almost 

thing—and do it well. There is an 
appropriate “‘RONUK” preparation 
for each ~ but everyone can 
find a ,use he blue and white 
‘Floor’ tin. The contents are so 
quick and easy to use that ‘ronuking’ 
is one of the most pleasant duties of 


ONLY ADDRESS: 


37 & 39, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 


Sold Everywhere. 


NOW 6}4, 104. 1/2 and 1/6 per tin. 
RONUK, LTD., PORTSLADE, SUSSEX. 
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: POST FREE TO-DAY.—HAMPTONS’ NEW BOOK, “SPRING 1925,” 


; illustrating, in colour, the latest productions and best values in tasteful FURNI 
CARPETS, FABRICS AND OTHER HOME FURNISHINGS 


HAMPTONS’ 


Dining Room Furniture 


invariably exemplifies the best value that can be obtained anywhere. 


LOOK IN 
THE MIRROR 


you may see a beauti- 
ful face. You wish 
to cherish, preserve, 


\ develop this beauty. 
y Then think of the 
name that is insepar- 


able from the beauty 
of women all over 
the world, the name 
of the internationally 
renowned Beauty 
Specialist— 


Helena Rubinstein 


LOOK in the mirror: you may see a complexion growing old, its 
beauty dimmed by faded colouring, wrinkles, lines; a contour 
ageing, losing its firm shapeliness. To bring back beauty, think of 
the woman who guards, the looks of society’s loveliest and most 
famous women— 


Helena Rubinstein 


' LOOK in the mirror: you may see a skin that, to become 
DINING ROOM OF HAMPTONS’ SIX-ROOMED SPECIMEN HOUSE,|farsished threaghest for £235. beautiful, should be corrected of some fault, some blemish, some 


For example ;— definite ill. Think then of the one woman who can and will devote 

HAMPTONS’ No. C. 13988. 5 ft. Carved Oak Sideboard ; top drawer lined her trained judgment, her profound scientific knowledge. to your 

Baize and divided for Cutlery. (As illustrated above) £15.18.6 beauty problems— fr 4 

HAMPTONS’ No. C. 14313. Carved Oak pull-out Dining Table. Size, when 

extended, 5 ft. o in. 3 ft oin. (As illustrated £6.15.0 Helena Rubinstein 

HAMPTONS’ No. S. 13506. Carved Oak Small Chair, LOOK in your mirror again and again: realise all that can be 

loose seat, covered Pegamoid. (As illustrated above) .. 30s. Od. done to make you beautiful, to keep you beautiful. And remember 

HAMPTONS’ No. S. apr. — Oak Arm Chair to that, ‘to care intelligently for your complexion and contour, you 

match. (As illustrated above ss Vad 45s. Od. want a specialist of comprehensive learning, of progressive, large- 
minded ideas— 


DEFERRED “Terms on application. 


AMPT O Helena Rubinstein 
AMELONS Consultations free, personally or postally. 
Also instructive brochure, ‘‘Beauty for Every Woman."' 


24, GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W. 


CUT OUT YOUR UNPRODUCTIVE MINUTES! 
| PUNCTUALITY and PROFIT — 
ARE BOTH SECURED BY INSTALLING . 
? A GLEDHILL-BROOK TIME RECORDER. 


Unproductive Minutes are a source of 
Waste— Wasted Material, Wasted Time, Wasted 
Profits. 


To achieve maximum success, you must turn 
“* Unproductive Minutes” into “ Productive 
Minutes.” Each minute so converted gives 
you 200 per cent. gain. 

As the ideal instrument of precision for exact 
Time Recording and Productive Costing, the 


Gledhill-Brook Time Recorder stands in the The “DESK AUTOGRAPH” Model, illus- 

allies esponsible business men trated above, is intended for use where the 

foreivens of the és staff is small but the need for punctuality is 

It eliminates guess-work, reduces overhead costs, 9% and where a time-keeper is my 

STANDARD WALL eguards your : -British t is a perfect time recorder, pri rom 

; Model as used by suc- cal ds — kt is AD aad 14 Guineas, and will save its cost in a short 
cessful firms through- proud of it. time. Test it yourself on our free trial offer. 


out Britain. 


The dhil B Address your Enquiry te Mr. V. Gledhill. 
Nous Free! EMPIRE WORKS, 

= HUDDERSFIELD. 

ime CCO Telephone: 1069 Huddersheld. 


ligation. 


1 ceeeecencececet London Office and Showrooms: 26, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. Telephone : Victoria 1310. Cc 
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Continued} 
Majesties after their holiday in sunny climes. The 
society was plunged into financial difficulties through 
extra expenditure in the war. Twenty-five thousand 
pounds are needed for the Prince of Wales Sea Training 
School, and fifteen thousand for helping seamen all 
over the world. Nothing can be begrudged to our 
splendid sailors. The “No No Nanette’ company 
with one accord offered their services, despite the 
strain that playing six nights and two matinées a week 
places on them. Even the members of the chorus 
refused offered pay for the performance. The occa- 
sion promises to be a record success. 


Brook House is, it stated, once again to be a 
centre of hospitality under the régime of Lady Louis 
Mountbatten, who is to occupy it this season. A ball 
will be given there for the coming-out of Miss Mary 
Ashley, Lady Louis’s only sister. It was the scene of 
the coming-out ball of Lady Marjorie Beckett, who 
was then Lady Marjorie Greville, elder daughter of 
the late Earl and of the Dowager Countess of Warwick, 
who took Brook House for that season. Lady Marjorie 
will probably not herself present her step-daughter, 
Miss Pamela Beckett, because of the death of her 
mother, the late Viscountess Helmsley ; but she will 
make her début this season, probably chaperoned by 
one of her three married sisters. Brook House was 
a setting for some fine balls and entertainments when 
the late Lady Tweedmouth reigned there. She was 
one of the most noted sportswomen of her day, one 
of the handsome daughters of the seventh Duke of 
Marlborough. Her family consisted of one son, the 
present Peer, who has two daughters, the elder Mrs. 


A swimming suit which is distinctive and practical. 
Fashioned of emerald wool stockinette, panelled with 
Bulgarian embroidery and completed with a silk tassel, 
it may be studied in the salons of Marshall and 


Heyworth-Savage, and the younger now about nineteen 
and a forthcoming débutante. 


The late Mr. Rochfort Maguire will be missed at 
race meetings, at the principal of which he was a 
familiar figure, as was his wife, the daughter of the 
late Viscount Peel, and a lady well known and greatly 
liked in our most exclusive circles. Always individual 
in her taste in dress, she was invariably a noticeable 
figure in any smart assemblage. She is tall and dark, 
handsome, clever, and kindly. Her eldest brother is 
Viscount Peel, whose wife is the only surviving 
daughter of the first Lord Ashton. They have a son 
and a daughter. The Hon. Sidney Cornwallis 
Peel, D.S.O., who is married to one of Earl Spencer's 
sisters, is her third brother. The Hon. Arthur Peel, 
who married a half-sister of Earl Beauchamp, is her 
second brother, and he has a son and a daughter. 
The fourth brother, the Rev. and Hon. Maurice Peel, 
gave up his Vicarage of St. Paul’s, Beckenham, to 
be Chaplain to the Forces in the Great War, during 
which he was killed in action. His wife had pre- 
deceased him. They also had a son and a daughter, 
in whom the Hon. Mrs. Rochfort Maguire is greatly 
interested. The Hon. Agnes Peel married, at Sandy, 
Beds, Mr. C. I. Goldmann. She is a Lady of Grace of 
St. John of Jerusalem, and has the Order of the Royal 
Red Cross, having served as nurse in military hospitals 
in the South African War. 


The unveiling of the Zeebrugge Memorial was 
attended by a number of well-known British people, 
among them General the Earl and Countess of 
Cavan. Flag- Lieutenant Billiard- 


Snelgrove, Oxford Street, W. (See page 862.) 


This 


is 
All 
E ritish 


, enclosed cars. 


Ample room for four. 
comfortable. Two wide doors make it easy to get in and out. 


A Saloon for £275 


T almost the cost of a touring car the new 11 h.p. 
“ Piccadilly ” Saloon is, at £275, the best value in light 
It is a British all-the-year car at low cost. 


Plenty of leg space. 


The finish is good and the fittings are complete. 


Front seats are adjustable bucket type. Cushions are deep. Upholstery is in cloth, 
Body paiuted “ Standard ” fawn, blue or crimson, with all bright parts nickel ‘plated. 


11 h.p. “ Piccadilly” Saloon 


bhp. Models from £200 
Registered 14 bp. Medels from £345 
Froat wheel brakes on either [4 hp Model £10 extra. 


Trade Mark 


14 hp ~Portaad”™ Saloon £375 
14 “Pall Mall” Saloon £475 


Dunlop Balloon or Cord Tyres. 


The Standard Motor Co., Ltd., Coventry 
London Showrooms: 49, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


As lan “licensed to brew beer, porter, and cider,” at Brethortoa, Wores, 


COUNT - 


THEM 


ON - THE - 


Everyone 


Leake, acting in that capacity to 
Admiral Sir Sidney Fremantle at 
Portsmouth, who took part in the 


™ epic of Zeebrugge, lost his pretty 
young wife a short time before the 
unveiling of the memorial. She was 
loved by all who knew her. They 
were a very popular young couple, 
and her death was much de- 
2 plored. St. George’s Day was more 
observed than usual this year, 


partly because of Zeebrugge bring- 
ing it to mind. The rose as its 
emblem is not easily attainable at 
this time of year; possibly some less 
expensive badge might be substi- 
tuted, for it is all to the good to pre- 
serve such anniversaries.—-A. E. L. 
Spring-cleaning is in full swing, 

| and the two famous _ polishes, 
Stephenson's floor polish and Ste- 
phenson’s furniture cream, should 
never be omitted from the house- 
hold list, especially at this season. 
Stephenson's floor polish, besides 
giving a brilliant, hard and lasting 
polish with the gentlest rub, is also 
antiseptic ; this should be remem- 
bered when furbishing up corners 
| which seldom get properly cleaned. 
Used regularly, it adds many years 
to the life of linoleum. It need only 
be applied once a week, then a 
daily rub with a duster wrapped 
round a broom is quite sufficient to 
phenson’s furniture cream is almost 
miraculous in the way it removes 
that dull, grubby look from furni- 
ture, and makes it brilliant and 
sparkling with life again. Many 
son's has brought to light hidden 
beauties of grain and workman- 
ship in their furniture of which 
they were quite unaware. It has 
another advantage in that it will 


bring it up like new again. Ste- 
housewives declare that Stephen- 
not fingermark. 


Everyone should take advantage 
of the fact that the well-illustrated 
brochure of the season's fashions 
with an artistic cover reproducing a 
famous Gainsborough portrait, issued 
by Woolland Brothers, Knights- 
bridge, S.W., will be sent gratis and 
post free on application to all who 
mention the name of this paper. 
Among its pages. may be found 
frocks and wraps for all occasions 
and at every price. A sleeveless 
restaurant frock in crépe-de-Chine 
and satin, beautifully embroidered 
in beads, may be obtained for 8 
guineas, and a well-tailored coat 
frock in two shades of wool maro- 
cain is only 4 guineas. Well-cut golf 
skirts in many-patterned tweeds are 
available for 25s., and a perfectly 
fitting wrap coat in soft tweed faced 
with bands of repp can be secured 
for 758. od. Splendid investments 
for sports and motoring enthusiasts 
are cardigans built of natural cham- 
ois, which are obtainable for 69s. 6d. 
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“The Car of International Reputation A 
= 


Universally admitted Ws 


j to represent VALUE 


sensational in character. 


'_REDUCED PRICES 


| 10/1 5S CHASSIS £225 


| Torpedo (Popular) - . - £280 
Torpedo (Sliding Front Seat) - £325 
2/3 Seater - - £315. 
Coupe ( Fined Head . - £365 
| Saloon . - £375 
All. weather . - £385 
Coupe English Coachwork - £470 
10/15 H.P Pei SSIS £245 
3 Ville - £415 | 
OH. P. CHASSIS £310 
| Torpedo £490 
Landaulet English Coachwork) - £660 
Saloon (English Coachwork - £650 | 
Saloon (with Division behind 
| Driver - English Coachwork - - £660 
| 20/30 H. P. CHA ASSIS £440 
Torpedo (English - £685 
Saloon - . £900 
| Landaulet (En lish Coochwork) - £875 


| Enclosed Landaulet (English Coachwork) - £915 
40 H. P. (CHASSI 1S | 


Standard equip ment for every towring car and 
chassis except the Popular model includes » Electric 
Lighting Set and Starter, 5 Lamps, Clock, S peed 

meter, Spare Wheel and 5 Mu helin Tyres. Any 


type of coachwork supplred 


20/30 h.p. 6 cyl. Saloon. 
£900 00 This model is another striking illustration 


| (Tax of Fiat unprecedented Value. 
The coachwork is of the highest grade, 


rich in appointments ; of sturdy construction ; and provides 
accommodation for seven persons. 


The six cylinders are cast en bloc with detachable head. 
Crankshaft is supported on five main bearings. Four 
speeds forward and one reverse. Also supplied with 
front when & brakes £30 extra, 


WARNING. 


With every Fiat car a full guarantee is issued by this Company. Every purchaser should 
obtain this guarantee and see that it bears the chassis and engine numbers of the machine 
purchased. The public is warned not to purchase a car without this guarantee | 


| 


Gradwal Peyments arranged. 
Special Booklet free on request - 


Registered Offices and Showrooms: 
43-44, Albemarle St.. London, W.1 


T lephone : rard 14 line 


FIAT Enaland) LIMITED / 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 
HF British National Opera Company is having an 
interesting spring season at the Golders Green 
Hippodrome, which is more or less accessible to most 
Londoners. After two weeks at Golders Green, the 
B.N.OC. will probably move to the Chelsea Palace, 
which will be still more accessible. I am writing this 
before having had a chance to hear any of the Golders 
Green performances, but all the operas being per 
formed are familiar items in their repertory, with the 
one exception of Mr. Holst’s new opera, or musical 
interlude, At the Boar's Head,” which, with Puccini's 

Gianni Schicchi,’’ forms part of a double bill 

So far, Mr. Holst has not been very successful in his 
incursions into opera, and at first sight he does not 
seem to have done any better this time. He has, to 
begin with, violated one of the first principles of 
dramatic construction. He has taken a scene from 
Shakespeare's Henry IV.,"’ a scene of bustling comedy 
which lasts about a quarter of an hour, and stretched 
it out to about four times the length, setting Shake- 
speare’s actual words to an ingenious musical car 
pentry of folk tunes. Now we are often told that 
swiftness is as much the essence of drama as brevity 
is the soul of wit, but personally I mistrust all theo 
retical rules in art. We have proof, in fact, that the 
most tremendous and poignant dramatic effects can 
be got by an almost unendurable slowness of pace 
[he most dramatic of all operas—with the exception 


of Mozart's Don Giovanni ’’—are Wagner's “ Ring 
and “ Tristan and Isolde.’’ What is “ Tristan and 
Isolde "’—an opera abnormally long compared with 


the average Puccini and Verdi operas—-but a single 
love-scene stretched through three acts? It may be 
objected that this is all very well for tragedy, that 
tragedy perhaps gains rather than loses by slowness 
of pace, but that in comedy a brisk movement is 
essential 
I admit that sounds plausible enough until we are 
asked to remember “ Die Meistersinger.’’ Here we 
have another opera of colossal size in which the scenes 
are drawn out to about four or five times the length 
they would take to play as drama; but can anyone say 
Die Meistersinger "’ is not dramatic or exciting ? 
[he truth is that you can do anything you please 
if you are great enough. Wagner fills these immensely 
long tracts of space and time with the musical inventions 
of genius. But what is fatal is to embark upon on 
of these tortuous and circuitous voyages through space 
and time with insufficient baggage. Then, at every 
step he takes, the unhappy traveller will look poorer 
and more wretched until towards the end of his journey 
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the composer who set out looking quite well equipped 
and presentable will have turned into a poor destitute 
wretch covering his nakedness as best he can with a 
few tattered shreds and scraps. This—allowing for a 
certain imaginative exaggeration—seems to have been 
the fate of Mr. Holst in his new opera, ‘‘ At the Boar's 
Head,"’ although it is generally admitted that his 
carpentry, his dovetailing of the folk-tune material, is 
very skilful. But by this time we are all agreed 


about Mr. Holst’s skill: what we want to. see 
is Mr. Holst’s invention, his power of original 
creation Even his most popular and successful 
work, the orchestral suite, ‘“ The Planets,’’ is the 


work of a skilful eclectic rather than of an original 
musician 

Another English opera that is being performed by 
the B.N.O.C. at Golders Green is Mr. Vaughan 
Williams's “‘ Hugh the Drover.’ This pleases me 
more than any other English opera I have heard, and 
I don't think anyone will have cause to regret who 
goes to hear Hugh the Drover.’’ The rest of the 
B.N.O.C.’s programme is made up of their well-known 
productions of Rimsky-Korsakov’s The Golden 
Cockerel,’” Magic Flute,’’ Othello,’" “ La 
Bohéme,’’ “‘ Samson and Deiilah,’’ and so on 

Further details are now announced of the Covent 
Garden season, beginning on May 18 with Strauss’s 

Der Rosenkavalier,”’ Mr. Bruno Walter conducting 
Ihe four weeks’ German season will include “ Die 
Walkiire '' and GétterdAmmerung"’ from the “ Ring,’’ 
** Die Meistersinger,’’ ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,’’ and “ Der 
Fliegende Hollander,’’ which has not been heard for 
many years. Following the German season will be 
four weeks of Italian opera, including, with the obvious 
Puccini and Verdi favourites, several resuscitated 
half-forgotten works, such as Giordano’s ‘‘ Andrea 
Chenier,’’ Ponchielli’’s La Gioconda,’’ and Donizetti's 

Lucia di Lammermoor.’ 

As an example of the way in which John Sebastian 
Bach is becoming a source of inspiration to writers 
there is published this month by Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus “ The Little Chronicle of Magdalena Bach ’”’ 
1s. net). This book, which is published anonymously 
and is dedicated to “ all who love Johann Sebastian 
Bach "’ purports to be a chronicle of the life of J]. 5 
Bach written, after his death, by his second wife 
Anna Magdalena Bach. It is charmingly written in a 
style which, without being affected or strained, suggests 
the period and the simple piety of an attractive Pro- 
testant German woman of the eighteenth centurv. 
It takes the form of an account of Bach’s life at 
Co5then, Miilhausen, Weimar, and Leipzig, and of his 
children and pupils. Actually, it is an imaginary 


1925. 


panegyric on Bach's greatness as a composer and 
goodness as a man by his bereaved wife written by 
someone who obviously hero-worships Bach. It 
suffers from the vice common to all panegyrics that 
they stimulate in the reader scepticism and boredom 
rather than enthusiasm for the object of admiration 
Nothing is more difficult to do than to praise so as 
to awaken a sympathetic response in the listener, 
and I do not think that the author of Che Little 
Chronicle of Magdalena Bach '’ has succeeded in this 
extremely difficult: task 

Human nature is very cunningly constructed—so 
cunningly, in fact, that all direct assaults upon our 
enthusiasm or sympathy are doomed to failure. The 
portrait drawn of John Sebastian Bach is not con- 
vincing. We have here a figure too much of a piece, 
too satisfactory and harmonious a construction to be 
anything more than an admirable piece of clock- 
work. And this is in spite of the fact that the author 
has been aware of the danger of making a Sunday 
School hero of J. S. Bach, and is at pains to insist upon 
his obstinacy and bad temper But it is not by an 
inteliectual perception of moral defects that one 


restores balance and gives life to a character, but 
by a sympathetic participation in his vices The 
great creators of character, such as Tolstoy, attain 
their vividness through an active participation — if 
only an imaginative one—in the vilenesses or weak- 
nesses of their heroes In the case of an historical 
figure like J. S. Bach, of whom very little but his 
music and certain facts of his life is known to us, 
a tremendous effort of imagination is called for to 
discover, to create if you like, those qualities which 
as a human being he must have possessed, but 
which are masked, or turned unrecognisably into 
art, in his music 

We do not know what sort of a man Bach was; 
we know far less of him than, for example, we know 
of Beethoven or Wagner, and we have only to consider 
Wagner to realise how little we could have recon- 
structed of the man from his music alone. Who 
would have suspected from his music the charlatanism, 
the trickery, the deception, the make-believe, the 
lying and sponging, the interest in ideas, the political 
and artistic idealism, and the love of luxury and 
display, and all the other traits that made up the 


nan Wagner For me, the portrait of Bach in “ The 
Little Chronicle is quite inadequate and unsatis- 
factory; but one criticises the book with some 


reluctance since it has so obviously been a labour 
of love, and because it is written by someone who 
has a real understanding and feeling for Bach’s 
music. W. J. TURNER. 
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A Charming 
TEA GOWN 
Salon Second Floor 
4 TTRACTIVE TEA 
GOWN, in good 
quality Georgette 
‘ daintily pleated on a voke 
: from which swings a grace- 
q ful cape, prettily trimmed 
with rows of narrow silver 
, lace. Easy slip-on model 
fastening at side, finished 
4 with a loose tie belt. In 
shades of peach, orchid, 
powder blue, mauve, tan, 
and black. 1 
gns. 
Opening on Monday next, 
Mey 4th 
LADIES’ HAIRDRESSING 
DEPARTMENT 
4DIES are invited to call and 
nspect Dickins &~ Jones’ Hair 
dressing pen , 
> Momda next The ar fine 
and ¢ equipped in the West End and 
offer unusual facilities. Special book- 
let free om request 
4 
Jachion Centre 
REGENT STREET. WL 


Bank of Liverpool 


BARROW 


BOLTON 


BLACKBURN 
BLACKPOOL 


Martins Bank 


BANK 
OF 


LIVERPOOL 
MARTIN 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 7, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
London Office : 68, LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
Manchester Office : 22, BROWN ST... MANCHESTER 


Capital Subscribed - £18,791,120 
Capital Paid Up - 
Reserve Fund and Surplus Profits - 
Deposits, etc., at 31st Dec., 1924 


2,348,890 
1,841,862 
61,290,020 


375 BRANCHES & SUB-BRANCHES 


Including Branches throughout the Districts of LIVERPOOL and 
MANCHESTER, and in the following Lancashire towns 


BURNLEY HEYWOOD ORMSKIRK 
BURY LANCASTER PADIHAM 
CLITHEROE NELSON PRESTON 
COLNE OLDHAM ROCHDALE 


ST. ANNES-on-the- SEA, SOUTHPORT, ULVERSTON &c. 


All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and Foreign Exchange 
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Powerful Publici 


Ghe Manchester Guardian 


Idvertisement Director, 


Mancuesrer Guarpian Commercial, 


DEVEREUX CHAMBERS, 
MANCHESTER. 


LONDON, W.C.2. 


Dear Sir, 


You will be interested to know that in a national advertising 
campaign I have conducted, he Manchester Guardian Commercial has 
proved the best medium. The percentage of cost was lower than in 
any other paper. 

In the first month an expenditure of £249 resulted in sales 
amounting to £3,551. In eight months, an expenditure of £993 
brought orders to the value of £10,914. These figures are remarkable 
in view of the fact that new machinery was advertised, and not a 
popular article. 

Enquiries were received from all parts of the world, and in 
addition to orders actually placed a valuable goodwill was created. 

The powerful influence of the COMMERCIAL was strikingly 
indicated by a cable order from Baghdad for twelve machines, though 
no prices were advertised. 

Yours faithfully, 


FRED. T. LARDER, 


Sales Director. 


| ae HIS letter speaks for itself. The article advertised was a 
: Hydraulic Truck for use in warehouses & factories where 
ae heavy articles had to be moved quickly from place to place. 
| ef There is no waste circulation in “The Manchester Guardian 
Commercial.” Every Shipping House of note and all the 
greatest business firms in the following countries subscribe 
‘ direct for “The Manchester Guardian Commercial.” 
| FRANCE LUXEMBURG SYRIA DUTCH EAST INDIES VENEZUELA CANADA 
SWEDEN SERA ASIA. MINOR BRIT. GUIANA AFRICA 
DENMARK ROUMANIA TURKEY MEXICO DUTCH GUIANA NEW ZEALAND 
of ICELAND BULGARIA PALESTINE HONDURAS ECUADOR AUSTRALIA 
GERMANY GREECE CYPRUS NICARAGUA PERU CHINA 
AUSTRIA RUSSIA CRETE CUBA BRAZIL JAPAN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA _ITALY MALTA POLAND BOLIVIA ESTHONIA 
BELGIUM. MOROCCO SIAM PANAMA URAGUAY 
Advertisement Rates on request to:—The Advertisement Manager 
THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN COMMERCIAL, GUARDIAN BUILDING, MANCHESTER. 
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Coventry and the 
Motor Industry. 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


Coventry is a city which has seen 
a good many industrial vicissi- 


tudes. At various times in its 
history it has held a dominating position in one 
industry or another, only to lose it in consequence 


of a change in fashion, or because 


trade has been driven from this country 
into the hands of foreign competitors 
for some reason or other. But so 
marked has been the quality of adapt 
ability that, as one door was closed to 
the industrialists of Coventry, another 

has been opened 


by sheer pluck 
and business fore 
sight. At one time 
Coventry was 
famous for its 
silk - weaving in 
dustry. It had 
no monopoly ct 
this business, 
which it shared 
with Spitalfields 
and, at a later 
date, with Mac 
clesfield. Then 
silk departed from 
Coventry, and to- 
day. I believe, 
there is only one 
lirm in the city, 
Messrs Cash and 


IN SWITZERLAND: A 12-H.P. ALVIS CAR HALTED ON THE 


Co., who bulk at 
all largely in this 


COL DE PILLON, NEAR THE OLDENHORN. one-time flourish- 
on the route between Gstaad and Aiele, and affords Ane views of ing business. Then 
The type of A’v ar seen in the photograph is priced at £420 Coventry was 


Clover-leaf seating permittea the 


THE 9/20 H.P. 


ROVER 


There's something very out-of- 
the ordinary about the 9/20 h.p. 
Rover. Its four-cylinder over- 
head- valve engine develops 
20 h.p. and does it in a fussless 
way that makes every journey 
a pleasure. The whole car is 
different from other low-priced 
cars. It is a pride to own 
because of its smart and dis- 
tinctive appearance, and a joy 
to run because petrol and oil 
cost no more than 4d. a mile. 
Dunlop balloon tyres are fitted 
as standard. IT wo-seater with 
dickey or four-seater sel] for 
£185 or £200 with ce /uxe 
equipment. Write us 
for full particulars. 


ROVER 
BRITISH 


THROUGH 


THE ROVER COMPANY, LTD., 


NEW BOND ST., W.l & COVENTRY. 


EMBODYING SEVERAL ORIGINAL FEATURES IN COACHWORK DESIGN: 
30-11.P. DAITILER 


The body has been built to the 


SALOON COUPE CAR 


instructicr of the wher Mr Fred 


Yorkshire, on a R.I. 30-h.p. Daimler chassis. 


tion of a polished walnut cabinet at both sides 

j a Be fr eats are 

a a and the whwle sat to 

pat A dickey, at the back, seats two more 

board has a rt top cover that prevents any 

f window provid additional lighting. The 
Bark tating dippers 


once the great cenire of the watch- 
making industry, and Coventry- 
made watches were world-famous 
for their qualities of accurate time 
keeping and sterling excellence of 
workmanship. Swi French, and 
German competition, assisted by 
the import of cheap American time- 
pieces, gradually sapped the life 
blood of the Coventry trade But 
Coventry still lived, and brought 
the bicycle to assist in building up 
business and fame for the city 
Even to-day there are more bicycles 
built in Coventry than in any area 
of its size in the world I am 
not sure whether its output is 
greater than that of Birmingham, 
which is the other great centre 
the British cycle trade, but, 
en if it is not, there is very 
little in iat 
\fter the bicycle, or it would 
m correct to say, contem- 
poraneously with it, came the 
motor-car to make Coventry the 
rreat centre of the British motor 
trade [here are certainly more 
complete cars and car units turned 
out in Coventry than in any other 


bn 


centre of the British Isles. Such 
great establishments as those of 
the Daimler Company, Rover, Arm 
strong - Siddeley Singer, Calcott 
Standard, Humber, Swift, Mauds 
lav, Riley, Hillman ind half-a 


dozen others f greater or less 
importance, all have their head 
quarters in Coventry. What this 
great industry has done for the 
city is beyond computation, while 
its contribution to the present-day 
reliability and all-round excellenc« 
of the motor-car is incalculable 

[ have forgotten how many 
times I have been to Coventry—at 
one time I used to visit the citv 
every fortnight—but I never go 
there without finding something 
new and interesting to see and 
hear 1 ften hear people say 


that Iiritish cars cost too much 


money When I do I always want 
t ulvise them to go to Coventry, 
with a proper introduction to a 
firm like Rover or Daimler, so that 
the may be shown through the 
Nore ind the rat ry ind see 
r themselves w those irs are 
mad If they w ld of do that 
they w 1 come wavy marvelling 
is I do myself, not that cars cost so 
much, but that they actually cost 
so littl The thousands of intri 
cate and delicate perations that 
go to the building of a class 
car the meticulou care taken 
in testi gauging and exammuing 
the ' llest parts ar i details, are 
tion to everybody who sees 
the processes for the first time 
FE the seasoned visitor always 
find mething which g‘ves him to 
wonder how and why it is all 
done To my mind, there is 
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of the interior rear seat, for suit ist 
adjustable; the back-rest of the passeng 
MOTOR|NG 
tip forward to give access to the rear 
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LINGERIE MADE 


| LICOT 


HEN you see this dainty 
| Lingerie you will realise 

what a perfect alternative 
it is to natural silk. For in its 
daintiness, its luxurious softness and 
its beauty you have everything that 
silk can give—at the price you wish 
to pay. 


The leading Drapers and Stores 
throughout the Country can show 
re a complete range of “ Celanese ” 

ricot garments, including Camisoles, 
Princess Slips, Nighties, etc., etc., 
but in case of difficulty write to the 
address below for the name of your 
nearest stockist. 


Cook fur this 
Brand Mank 


TRADE MA 


| 
| 
| MADE IN RIcO* ENGLAND 


This tab is stitched into every 
genuine 


“Celanese” Tricot 
Garment. It is 
your Safe uard 
against inferior 
imitations. Look 
for it before you 


BRITISH CELANESE LIMITED, 8, Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1. 
Sole Manufacturers of “Celanese” products. 


+ 


$3 


LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1829. 


Chairman: 


SIR CHRISTOPHER T. NEEDHAM. 


Managing Directors: 


ANGUS A. G. TULLOCH, Esq, D.L. 
(Deputy Chairman) 


WILLIAM RELPH EASTERBY, Esq. 


Paid-up Capital- - £1,896,000 Reserve Fund £1,750,000 
Deposits - - - £54,786,961 Total Assets - £61,402,827 


31st December, 1924. 


HEAD OFFICE: Spring Gardens, Manchester 


Manager : Sub-Manager : 
HARGRAVE J. DAFFORN. WILLIAM CUNLIFFE 


13, Spring Gardens, Manchester. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT : 3, Water Street, Liverpool. 
76, Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT : 13, Spring Gardens, Manchester. 
London Office: 75, Cornhill, E.C.3. 
West End Branch: 46, Old Bond St., W.I. 
Liverpool Office : Water Street. 
360 Branches. Agents everywhere. 


Current Accounts Conducted on Usual Terms. 
Deposit Accounts Opened with £1 and Upwards. Interest Allowed on 
Daily Balances. 
Every Description of Foreign and Colonial Business Transacted. 
The Bank acts as Executor and Trustee either alone or with an Individual. 


ATTRACTIVE 

CHIFFON 

TEA DANCE 
FROCK 


“Edna” 
Charming Tea Dance Frock 
in good quality chiffon, de- 
picting the new line with 
the V front, and circular 
vandyked double skirt, 
finished self sash and petal 
cascade, lined throughout 
silk. In all the newest 
shades and black. 


SPECIAL PRICE 


£5:19:6 


G. 11. Six-button 
length elastic 
wrist, centre gus 
set, pique sewr 
best Hrussels k a. 
in white, blac 
dark beav ver, lig 
beaver and grey. ! 


Wit per pair. 
—! 


MARSHALL& 
SNELGROVE 


Dk bE NHAMS IMiITED 


VERE STREET-AND: OXFORD STREET. 


==! LONDON V = 


& 
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Conti ued 
nothing much more interesting than to make a the dimmer switch—dim their lights when meeting 
detailed tour of such a place as one of the great me; and, though I leave my headlights full on, I have 
Coventry factories, and to watch 
the evolution of the motor-car from 
the raw material to the finished 


motor-car. 
Anti-Dazzie Now that we 
have summer 


time with us 
again, the question of dazzling head- 
lights is receding into the back 
ground. Nevertheless, the problem 
is not dead, but only sleeping, and 
it is therefore not out of order to 
record my experiences with a pair 
of “ Parabolite’’ lenses which I 
have been using for the past two 
months. These lenses are cast with 


a plain band of clear glass across 5 
the centre, while the uppet and 
lower parts are prismatic in design, 
the concentric prisms being so bes 
constructed that the light beam is - : 
kept flat and the main light does a ; 
THE AUSTRALIAN PREMIER AND HIS CAR: THE RIGHT HON. STANLEY 
WINNER IN THE FIRST R.A.C. TRIALS—25 YEARS AGC the road - surface level, if the lamps oe ee ee ene, ee ; 
AND STILL RUNNING: AN OLD WOLSELEY VOITURETTE are properly set. The result is that The Commonwealth Premier is an ardent motorist and golfer, and it is only eleven 3 
This old Wolseley voiturette was a winner in the first of the you get a very long and intense ears ago that he rowed in the winning Cambridge Eight in the University Boat Race. ¢ 
Royal Auto nobile Club Reliability Trials, from Hyde Park Corns light on the road, while there is very 
to Edintueh and back, April 23 to May 12, 1900. Ti wr is little dazzle caused : so little, in fact, that | have found seldom met one who has switched on full power again. 
still in use at Castle Bromwich, where the photograph was taken. that motorists—those of them who afiect the use of That seems to indicate that these lenses actually do ; 
— cut out the objectionable glare, ] 


and, as the cost of them is only 
a few shillings, they are certainly 


well worth trying. 
i The Court-Treatt he following 

is an extract 

| 


Cape-to-Cairo 
Motor Expedition. 


I 


| 


from the last 
letter received 
in London from Major C. Court- 
Treatt, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.1., who 
left England in August last to 
attempt the Cape-to-Cairo journey 
by motor car rhe letter is dated 
March 8, and is written from 
Wankie, about 200 miles N.W. 
of Bulawayo— 


Really words tail me! I never 
believed it possible that cars could 
do what these have done. Peopl 
here are frankly amazed and cannot 


= make it out at all. Seven different 
= motorists, mostly ——s and light 
| ER A) ( 77 = D. cars, all tried to get out to us and 


stuck in the mud. We got throug! 
made their first effort to satisfy 
. excitement, and people are tre kkiny 

buyers of their goods. They Te eS 
me wily gadget up our sleeve: 


were amongst the pioneers mak- and amazed 10 tad thet i 


just a simple but really good car. | $ 


ing Cycles, Motor:-Cycles and haven't had to touch a aut sin 


Bulawavo, under what are admitted 
= to be the worst conditions a car 


MOTOR . ( ARS iu be put to Imagine 2} inch« 
’ of rain in six hours, on mud track 
soaked already with two months ot 


and by living up to their slogan reine. Sud, cand, civecs, 


vagon-ruts, forest, and grass 12 fe« 
nigh thev tackle them all smiling. I 


“S A TISR CTION” feared that after the strain we have 
had to put on them once or twice : 
with the block and tackle something 
might have been strained, but, after 
lining u irefully here, I tind the 

are to-day a prosperous concern ire ay i sixteenth out anywher 4 
The engines run as if they wer 
BZ just out of the factory You may 
tell Crosslevs that I am absolutely 
and utterly confident of getting 
A FILM 
A well-known 


To What Good 


of the SINGER WORKS, entitled— = End ? English driver ; 


is being shown at the principal Picture 
ave = Theatres in all large towns during May. E which i in enormous = airship 
= Before deciding on your new car you should 
: see this film and then visit the Showrooms 
of the LOCAL SINGER AGENT, who & 


faction of having done something 
which has never been achieved 
be fore But there the whole thing 
seems to end, because I fail utterly 
to see what good purpose is 


will be pleased to give you further par- 
ae : ticulars and a trial run. 


SINGER © CO., LTD., COVENTRY. 


London Showrooms: 17, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1 . hieved by s iting up records 
the mere ul of brut force 
alone It seems to me to be 


obvious that if you can instal 
let us say, a 1000-h.p. Napier 


“Cub” motor in a heavily de 


signed chassis, the actual speed 
to be attained is pr bably 
limited only by the capacity 
of the driver to sitck it "’ for the 
Cond rlead 


OWN: A- SINGER: AND - SATISFIED 


: 
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Vs 


ATHENS. 
$9 19 6 GOLF, BELGIAN COAST, 
14 days Hotels and Kail, 


£15 4 6 MONTREUX, SWISS 
RIVIERA, 14 days’ Hotels 

and Kail. | 
£15 1 BRUNNEN, LAKE OF 
LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels 

and Rail, 


Illustrated Booklet post free. 
r, ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W.1 


MALOJA PALACE, ENGADINE. 


5 GRANDEST SWISS ALPINE CENTRE. 
IOUNTAINEERING, GOLF, LAWN TENNIS, 
BOATING, BATHING, TROUT FISHING, 
fHEATRE, BALL ROOM AND LOUNGE. 
= a ALL WINTER SPORTS AT THEIR BEST, 
4 . ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET POST FREE. 


a ; May & June in SAVOY (France) 


CHALLES above CHAMBERY (20 km. from Aix-les- 
Bains-Saveie). Loveliestspring resert. First centre 
for motoring in the Alps. Tennis, etc. 

HUTEL DU CHATEAU, most comfortable family 
hotel, patronised by a good English clientéle. Hot 
and cold water, private bathrooms. In itsewn immense 


SIR HENRY LUNN, LTD 
ALESTINE, EGYPT. PATMOS, 
SMYRNA, GONSIANTINUPLE, CAMERA STUDY OF MISS IMOGENE ROBERTSON WEARING CIRO PEARLS 


= 


, shady par i race rlooking valle Appl 
LT.-COL. RICHARDSON's 
B AIREDALES 
t The Best Remedy 
st againet Cat Burgiars 
lly raive © pre 
d gainst burglar est 
ome ; from 16 Gus. ; pups, 5 en 
Brooklands) Surrey, Tel. By 274 
d 
Soei ’s Hlall-Mark 
ocietys all-Mar 
c There are only two pearls a woman of taste consents to be 
I adorned with—Ciro Pearls and real ocean gems. Leaders 
i of Society wear Ciro Pearls on all occasions, because even 


when worn side by side with real pearls it is impossible 
to distinguish one from the other. But they must be true 
Ciro Pearls, obtainable only at our own _ establishments. 


roughness, chaps, wrinkles 
* dishgure the most charming face if 


("Ciro” is dronounced “ Seero”) 


We cordially invite you to visit any of our showrooms, or you can send us One Guinea fora Ciro Pearl 
necklet, 1€ inches long, with gold clasp in case. Wear for a fortnight and compare with any real pearls. 


k is not employed to oppose their action. If you can detect any difference, return them to us and we will refund your money in full. 
“| This excellent totlet cream destroys all imper- Write for our illustrated Pearl Booklet No. 16, Post Free. 
: fections of the skin caused by the sun and 


wind and preserves Woman's delicate complexion. 
Special notice — Reduced prices. 


Créme Simon: 
0/9, 1/6, 2/ per pot, 0/9 per tube 
me Powder: 1/2, Soap: 1/ 
of all Chemists, Drapers, hs al and Stores. 


WHOLESALE ; F. H. Mertens, 


Ciro Pearls Ltd. 


178, REGENT ST., LONDON, Wr., DEPT. 16. 
48, OLD BOND ST., W. 120, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
BIRMINGHAM. GLASGOW. EDINBURGH. 


MANCHESTER: 14, ST. ANN’S SQUARE. 
LIVERPOOL: 25, CHURCH STREET. 


~ 


re 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON E. C. 1 
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ee ; Here's a convincing proof of the 
remarkable value ana efficiency 

Don’t Scrap of THE RENDLE.” 
) our Mower Extract of letter from Colone . M. | 
Lang, Woodfield House, Ombersley, | 
Nr. Droitwich. t1oth April, 1925. 


The Manager 
Rendle” Motor Pusher. 


7 Please send me two Driving Chains 

dies j : I bought my Pusher in 1923. || | 

re . It has done me very well and paid | 7 

bt for itself in labour bill saved two or ] * wi th STEWED 
three times over. 

TRENDLE” MORE THAN PAYS FOR ITSELF || RHUBARB 
is “RENDLE” MORE T A $ 

Pushing a 36" Mower. in one seasoo—let us show you how. | perfect combination 


Write for Testimonial Booklet and Leafla. 


rly » S.W.1. GUARANTEE OF PURITY. 
MOTOR MOWER & S 
rds Roller Attachment 


ree ADOPTED BY ‘H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS" 
FOR USE IN THE ROYAL PARKS | 
be Can be attached to any standard Mower i 
tal up to 36" cut, 20d roller up to 1) tons. | 
iet Fixed in a few minutes, | 
4 PRICES Model A—for mowers 
cle 
up to 28" cut - | 
ped Carriage 
cut, £49 
ity i} All machines guaranteed for 12 months. 
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requisite number of seconds required to get 
going, cover the measured mile, and pull up. 
Having done it, what is proved? Simply 
that by using a sufficiently big motor you 
can attain phenomenal speeds. There is 
no theoretical limit to the speed to be achieved 
by installing engines sufficiently large in 
dimensions to give off the horse-power re- 
quired. Of course, there is a practical limit, 
which is measured by the strength of the 
materials employed in the chassis, and 
particularly in the transmission. Tyres, too, 
are distinctly a limiting factor, because it is 
very doubtful if the tyres are made that 
will stand up to much over 150 miles an 
hour. It is quite possible that the tyre- 
makers can design something that will stand 
even 200 miles an hour on a heavy car, 
even if they have to come down to some 
modified type of solid tyre, bolted directly 
through the rims, to do it. But, even so, 
the question still to be answered is: Of 
what use is it to the development of the 
touring car? I am assured that it does help 
in that development, but I am so obtuse as 
to be quite unable to see how and why. I 
can understand the immense bearing on that 
development which present-day road-racing 
practice has had, and still may exercise. 
The touring car of 1925 is immeasurably the 
superior of that of four years ago, thanks 
mainly, I believe, to the lessons learned in 
racing cars of small engine capacity. I en- 
tirely agree that, when cars of no more than 
1500 c.c. cylinder capacity are so developed 
as to be capable of sustained speeds of well 
over 100 miles an hour, they are exercising 
a marked influence on the design of the 
touring car of to-morrow. Take the example 
of the three Talbot-Darracqs which took all 
three “ places’’ in the first 200 miles race ve: : LS Se 
at Brooklands. Their speed then was in the 


region of 83 miles an hour for the distance WHERE DICK TURPIN RODE PAST ON BLACK BESS: A 40-H.P. SIX- in the case of the private owner? Years 
They repeated the performance again last CYLINDER FIAT SPORTS MODEL NEAR THE OLD SPANIARDS INN ON ago a pioneer motorist who had been the 
year at over 100 miles an hour. The improve- HAMPSTEAD HEATH victim of police tactics ram his own private 
ment in speed, which means an improvement - 7 trap on one of the West London tramway 
The famous Firs on Hampstead Heath, adjoining the Spaniards Inn, is a well- 

in engine and car efficiency, was in the region poe ase: ; ; routes, and succeeded in getting certain con- 

known landmark with Londoners, from which a magnificent panoramic view delights 

of 20 per cent. in three years Of course » we the eye. The car s -h.p. six-cylinder Fiat sports model, fitted with front- verte _ Ce tramcar drivers for exceed- 
don’t want 1}-litre cars that will do over wheel brakes, end one cannot help th ; efnired tile ing the twelve miles limit. Iam not in favour 
100 m.p.h. on the road, but we do realise Bonnie Black Bess, he would "i Jashed of this sort of thing, but I should really like to 
that such a performance as I have indicated past the Spaniard: 


design. 


Tram and 
Omnibus Speeds. 


traps 
parts of the country. 


driving, 
exceeding 


but the mere 


by law on these vehicles. 
am at all anxious to see these men brought 
within the range of the police persecution 
of the motorist generally, but it does strike 
being a little peculiar that 
invariably escape the speed traps, although 
they both habitually drive at 100 per cent. 
faster than the law allows. 
of 


one 


it 


‘ controls 


must of necessity be reflected in touring-car 
That is what I call useful racing; 
but I cannot regard records set up and races 
won on cars driven by enormous air-ship and 
aeroplane motors as ministering to anything 
but the gratification of the drivers. 
idle to pretend that they have any bear- 
ing on development. 


At the present moment 
there must be hundreds, 
almost literally, 


Yet among all the 


Every motorist 
experience has repeatedly checked the 
speed of both types of vehicle, and it is a 
very usual thing to find them travelling at 
speeds in excess of 25 miles an hour. 
when the private car travels at 50 per cent. 
over the limit, and there is a trap working, 
means a summons and a fine. 
a tacit understanding between the police and 
the companies, or the drivers; or is it that 
prosecutions would not be as profitable as 


Is there 


know why things are as they are —W. W. 


It is 


police 
working in various 
Every week-end hun- 
dreds of motorists are pulled up for exceed- 
ing the speed limit, summoned, and fined 
usually more than is taken from the brute 
who buries a dog alive. 
motoring cases I do not recall a recent one 
in which the driver of a tramcar or a motor- 
omnibus has been fined for excessive speed. 
By excessive speed I do not mean dangerous 
technical offence of 
the twelve miles limit imposed 
It is not that I 


they 


Yet 


BUILT FOR MILEAGE. 


This term applied to the Unic 12-23 Saloon is no 
misnomer. Moreover, this important fact is without 
question due to the excellency of manufacture, which 
might be called Romantic, were it not that it produces 
such invaluable results. 


Results which give the Unic 12-23 h.p. passenger saloon 
absolute and complete domination of its class. 


Coach work — British built throughout — a classic 
in design. 


QUALITY CARS FOR QUALITY PEOPLE 
BUILT FOR MILEAGE. 


For your courtesy in reading this advertisement permit us to thank you. 


MOTC 


UNIC MOTORS, LTD, 18, BREWER STREET, BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, 


UNIC 12/23 hp. 
SALOON 


£550. 


LITERATURE 
OR A TRIAL 
RUN WITH 
PLEASURE. 


LONDON, 


S.W. 
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You can't go wrong if 
a you buy a Crossley. 


The Three 


14 h.p. 19°6 h.p. 20/70 h.p. 


(R.4.C. Rating 15°6) HE car which broke all Sports 
HE choice of the dis- R.A.C. Certified Trial Car UARANTEED speed 
criminating motorist, the Mileage Records, giving 75 m.p.h. The ideal car 
Crossley 14 has the dual unequalled proof of complete for fast touring. Has re- 
advantage of ample power with reliability. markable combination of speed, 
Cooney A car far above the ordinary, with flexibility, and ease of control, 
Exceptional road performance. all the refinements which ‘appeal and the tremendous advantage 
Irreproachable reputation. Per- to the experienced motorist. over most sporting type Cars 
fect finish, ample room for five. Petrol consumption results better in that it does not require con- 
Easily exceeds 50 m.p.h. than any other car of the same — oe oe be kept 
Climbs any ordinary hill on capacity. of with 
“ top.” Road performance in keeping 
Petrol consumption at least with the high-grade chassis. od wee wonderful thing 
S. 
30 m.p.g. From 5 to 60 m.p.h. on “ top. Four-Seater 2860 
from £400 from £750 including 4-wheel brakes. 


Catalogues from 


CROSSLEY MOTORS LTD., GORTON, MANCHESTER. 


London Showrooms and Export Dept.: 40-41, Conduit St., W1. 


Right : 
19°6 Touring Car 
£750 
Lefi: 
14 4.p. 4-Door Saloon 
£560 
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in tone, 


in the northern 


The territory holds practically the whole of 
the cotton weaving industry, Blackburn, at 
the hub, with 1,443,384 spindles and 128,634 


Comprehensive, accurate and swift in news service, sane 
well balanced and orderly in make-up, the 


NORTHERN DAILY TELEGRAPH 


is the recognised home newspaper 


half of Lancashire 


This varied group of industries is unique 
in affording occupation for all members ot 
the family of working age, and the resulting 


looms, being the largest cotton weaving family earnings are larger on the average 
centre in the world. than those of the workers in any other 
In addition to cotton and the allied trades of part of the country. 


loom-making, preparation, dyeing and finish- Potential buyers are there in abundance, 


ing, the areais served byconsiderable engineer- and they respond readily to intelligent 
ing works, paper mills, and some coal mines, appeal. 

THE 


NORTHERN DAILY TELEGRAPH 


has the largest net sale of all newspapers 
published in Lancashire north of Manchester 
Head Office : 


Blackburn London Office: 151 Fleet Street 


Sunbeam -Coatalen 


Engines 


from Air Ministry Statement, 
Thursday, April 16th. 


Definite information received at 7 p.m. from 
R.33 as to her location indicated that she was 


then in the air. She had reported her engines 
““O.K.” shortly before. 


In an official account of the R.33’s journey, 
issued after her safe return, it was stated :— 


“The engines gave no trouble throughout the 
flight.” 


The Sunbeam-Coatalen Engines, originally fitted to 
the R.33 in 1919, brought back in safety the giant 
dirigible and her gallant crew. Within two minutes of 
breaking adrift one engine was running and two minutes 
later a second was in operation and the airship under control. 


Ait Marshal Sir J. M. Salmond, in his message to the crew, said : 


‘| consider the flight one of the most, if not the most wonde rial in 
the history of airships.” 


R.34, the only airs ship to accomplish the flig ht to America and back, 
was also fitted with Sunbeam-Coatalen engines. 


You can buy similar efficiency and reliability of service either 


. in the 20/60 h.p, six-cylinder or the 14/40 h.p. four-cylinder Sunbeam— 
: each the finest car of its class ever produced. 


THE SUPREME 


SUNBEAM 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON. 


London n Showrooms : 12, PRINCES ST., HANOVER SQ., W.}. Manchester Showrooms: 106, DEANSGATE 
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Diamond 


Rings 


Of fashion- 
ible «design 
Platinum 
settings are 
est bought 
t 
sno bu y 
Diamonds 
ik and 
unt them, 
hus saving 
1eir cus 


ymers many 

termediate 
irges. 

Watch Bracelets, and Hall or Mantel 

Striking Clocks, are also specialities 

which Prestons sell at prices repre- 
senting outstanding walue. 


PRESTONS Lp 


(Preston-Waltham Depot) 


64 MARKET STREET, 


Manchester. 


VISIT 


PRIEN on the “CHIEMSEE” 
GERMANY, 


BAVARIAN HIGHLANDS. 


Health Resort—Watering Place— 

Gorgeous Castle of King Ludwig 

Trains 

Munich - Salzburg stop at the 
station. 


the Second — Express 


Prospectus on application to “ Kurverein Prien,” 
am Chiemsee Bavaria—Germany. 


ALL-BRITISH CARS 


are ideal for the family use 
because they entirely 
reliable and very economical to 
run. Of exceptional efficiency 
their cost of upkeep has been 
reduced to the absolute mini- 
mum. Swift finish is equal to 
that of much more costly cars. 


PRICES: 
10-h.p. Full 4-Scater .. 
10-h.p. 2/3-Seater £235 
10-h.p }Coupe Cabriolet 
12-h.p 4-Seater . £375 
2/3-Seater £375 
12-h.p. Coupe £500 
12-h.p 4-Door Saloon £559 


Write for our Art Catalogue 
and name of nearest Agent. 


Manufacturers: 
SWIFT OF COVENTRY,LTD., 
COVENTRY. 
London Showrooms, Repairs and 
Service Depot; 
134/5, Long Acre, W.C.2. 


(One minute from Lewester Square 
Tube Station.) 
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hag 


12 Table Spoons 

12 Table Forks 

12 Dessert 
Spoons 

12 Dessert Forks 

6 Tea Spoons 


This fumed Oak Cabinet is conveniently fitted with Prince's 
| Plate Spoons and Forks (Rat-tail pattern), and Stainless 
Steel Cutlery with Tusca 


CONTEN 
2 Sauce Ladles 
1 Soup Ladle 

i pair Meat 


Carvers Sharpener 
1 pair Game 1 pair Knife 
Carvers Rests 


D> > 2 Queen Victoria Street, E. C. 4. 


Last 


(regd.) handles. 
iTS :— 


12 Table Knives 
12 Cheese Knives 


1 Wheel Knife 


21:0: 90 


A Catalogue of Spoons, Forks, Cutlery 
and Canteens will be sent post free. 


WEBB 


London Showrooms : 
158-162 Oxford St., W.1. 172 


SPOONS € FORKS 


al. ifetime 


Regent Street, W.1 


Manufactory : The Roy al Works Shesheld. 


HE SECRET 


(Dept. 87), 168, Gt. Portiand St., London,W.1 


OF HEALTH 


The first step—and the most important— 
towards securing what is more precious Gas gold 


‘tiect action of the millions of 
with which our bodies are covered 
nature's prov r discharge 
mat and w it tissue, tl 
whicl bs ntial t 
The st eans of 
and cleat f impurities than by re 
Tb 1 (Hot-A 1 Vapour) B 
Water clea the outer surface of \ 
Thermal Batt t the pores int . = 
bea il a r th rculatior = 
the entire system, and produce that delightfu 
feeling of invigor ited health and buoyancy. 

Physicians recommend 


FOOT’S 
BATH CABINET 


for the prevention and cure of Colds, Influenza. 
Rheumatism, Liver and Kidney Complaints, 
Skin Affe tions, ete. Every form of Therma 
Bath (pla ed, or perfumed) can be & 
enjoyed privately in one’s own room Foot'’s = 
Cabinet possesses several exclusive advantages. 


Write for Bath Book b; 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., 


PICTURES EQUAL TO ANY 


appearing in this Journal can easily be obtained with the New 


Dallmeyer Press Reflex 


For 
Price Quarter 
$15 150 PLATES 


F3°5 Lens. 


Full descriptive list free on application. The lightest 
and most per ¢ Reflex Camera on the ma: ket, 
Supt on Deferred terms it desired. Your own 


apparatus a cepted in part payment 


Dept.|.W., THE CITY SALE & EXCHANGE Ltd,52, Cheapside E C.2 
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THE WORLD OF THEATRE. 


ON FARCE—‘“ CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA.” 

HE writing of great farce is a feat of genius most 
rare. Moliére and Cervantes, as Hazlitt tells us 

in one of his brilliant essays on the distinction between 
genius and talent, were both great farcical writers. 
If we care to look round our theatres to-day, we have 
more than one illustration of the sorry devices the 
playwright is put to in order that he may spin out 
his farcical plot to fill the three hours’ traffic of the 
stage. In one instance, sentimental ballads are dragged 
in with disastrous results ; in another the author has 
to rely on the behaviours of a moustache that will 
slip and a telephone bell that will not ring. Yet 
nothing is so easy to stimulate as laughter. A gusty 
March wind which in its wayward course blows over an 
old woman’s apple-stall, or carries away on its tantal- 
ising tide a man’s hat, will set all in the neighbourhood 
laughing. This is the most primitive form of farce. It is 
the laughter let loose by an unexpected happening. 
But, though laughter may be easily stirred, it is not 
easily sustained. In the simplest farce, relying only 
on incident which appeals to the comic sense in all of 
us, the writer must ever be alert for a new situation ; 
his inventiveness and facility are taxed constantly, 
for the laughter to be sustained must be constantly 
fed with fresh fuel. It is essential, too, even on this 
plane of improbabilities, where we neither ask nor 
require fidelity to actualities, that the whole series of 
comic incidents be built on some logical plan. We 
must see one situation arising naturally out of the 
other, until the imbroglio of absurdities cracks our 
sides. Without this ground plan of logic, without 
the craftsmanship that can skilfully dovetail these 
incidents together into a coherent whole, we get a 
display of sheer foolishness. Absurdity loses its fun, 
and is merely banal—an insult to the intelligence. 
How often we meet this futile effort towards farce on 
the films !—and yet the cinema is, perhaps, the best 
medium of all for this knockabout incidental manner 
of farce. This was brought home very vividly to 
me when I watched the screen version of ‘‘ Charley’s 
Aunt.” Here we have a classic farce of incident 
which, translated from the stage to the pictures, gains 
rather than loses, for all the comicalities incident 
on the chase of Spettigue are here elaborated with 
heightened effect. As a result, we get a genuinely 


- 
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funny entertainment, which, when analysed, is simply 
the outcome of skill and fertility of invention to pro- 
vide a sequence of logical absurdities of situation, 
and the consequent laughter is as breezy and thought- 
less as that we enjoy as we watch the capers of an old 
man chasing his straw hat bowling merrily away on 
its edge. 


But there is a farce of more moment, a farce which 
builds its superstructure of incident on foundations 
of serious thought, a farce which, though remote from 
life, is paradoxically so near that it functions like a 
criticism, a farce of character, where the fun springs 
not only from the happy knack of creating attitudes, 
but from the quick and sudden twists of dialogue, the 
sharp and penetrating observations wittily expressed, 
and from the elaborations and strokes of insight 
about a character. This is the farce of ‘‘ Don 
Quixote ’’—a farce so embracing that it holds the 
world. This is the shrewd, sane farce of compelling 
thought and inspiration which Mr. Shaw, in his 
dedication to “Man and Superman,” does not hesi- 
tate to place before the farce of either Shakespeare 
or Dickens. And Mr. Shaw is in the line of Moliére 
and Cervantes—a born farceury. His agile mind 
amazes us not only by its uncanny, topsy-turvy 
powers, but by its ability to hit the mark of truth 
during its gyrations. His high spirits, his gay love 
of paradox, his witty, startling, and infinite argumenta- 
tiveness, his constant assaults, his ever-changing 
moods of raillery, perversity, and contempt—these are 
the elements so bound up in him which make his 
farce notable as well as enjoyable. 


And we owe a debt to Mr. Barry Jackson for his 
revival of and Cleopatra,’”’ which has lain 
idle for some twelve years. The younger generation 
will not remember the wonderful performance of Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson at the Court Theatre 
one of the vivid memories of my playgoing time—and 
to these it will have the merit of a new play. Has 
it dated ? I can almost hear the inevitable question. 
What if it has? It can never grow dull and musty 
whilst men can appreciate wit and wisdom, irony and 
paradox, construction and characterisation, and while 
we have such a splendid company of players as you 
may see to-day at the Kingsway. The new feature 


in this production is the prelude spoken by the Great 
God Ra—truly and characteristically Shavian, and 
well delivered by Mr. Lewin Mannering. We meet 
this Casar—not the Cawsar of Plutarch or of Shake- 
speare, the man of action—but Casar the artist, 
whimsical, odd, lonely, benevolent and wise, a victim 
of his time, compelled to bear the arms of a soldier. 
There is sufficient historical groundwork for the figure 
to be acceptable, and enough of Shavian spirit to make 
him live. And Cleopatra is his pupil. How delicious 
and engaging, how impudent and amusing, how gra- 
cious and charming you can only realise by watching 
the performance of Miss Ffranggon Davies. This 
Cleopatra is wholly Shavian—that is, she has no his- 
torical counterpart ; but what an excellent dramatic 
foil she makes to the ironic solemnities of this declam- 
atory and posturing Casar! Yet she is wholly con- 
sistent, and all you are left to do is to sit and laugh 
heartily at this comic pantomime. Her growth into 
the woman, spiteful and spoiled, is so natural, so per- 
suasive, so true in its excellent interpretation, that 
you do not question, nor hunt up your schoolroom 
ideas to challenge credibility. No; this is the play 
which, by the energy of its own genius, its fecundity 
of ideas, its logical structure, its light badinage and 
persiflage, creates its own credibility and delights 
us wholeheartedly. The Casar of Mr. Cedric Hard- 
wicke is an equally admirable study, richly humorous, 
sure in gesticulation, and amusingly comic in its 
solemnities. Though it lacks some of the subtlety 


and fine irony that Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson 
was able to endow it with, it remains, nevertheless, 
a fine piece of work. Then there is the splendidly 
comic study of Britannus by Mr. Scott Sunderland, 
the equally amusing and clever Apollodorus, Casar’s 
English secretary, by Mr. George Hayes, and the fiery 
dragon of a nurse by Miss Marriott Watson—to name 
a few of the splendid company—who are like so many 
ignition strips to the explosives of laughter that strew 
the play from the curtain rise to curtain fall. No 
word of praise can be too much for Mr. Paul Shelving’s 
stage settings, so simple and effective; and the whole 
production has a peculiar beauty and an attractive- 
ness that should make the Kingsway a Mecca not only 
for Shaw devotees, but for all who take pride in a 
clean stage, for it oflers good acting, and a play where 
there is a wind blowing of healthy, invigorating 
tonic laughter. G. F. H. 


A Graceful 
MODEL GOWN 


for Present Wear 
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FTERNOON Gown 

made of heavy weight 

Crépe - de-Chine, the 
overdress being handsomely 
embroidered, as sketch, in a 
coutrasting colour and fine 
gold thread. 
be had in Black/Blue, Navy/ 
Cyclamen, Beige/Brown, 
Grev/Orchid, or any other 
contrasting shade as desired. 
Suitable for full figures. 
In W. and 
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a Gillette 
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enjoyed 
that shave 


thanks to the 
Gillette” 


Make your daily shave a 
treat instead of a task. Use all the 
Safety 
In three minutes 


will be 


shave 


honing! Ease and comfort 
time!  Velvety 
Razor. smoothness everywhere and 
or even a keen sense of satisfaction 


which lasts throughout the 


DICKINS 


Londons Fae. 21012 Centre 


REGENT STREET. § 


OOM 


WORLD Oven 


NO STROPPING—"O HONING 


The shave with the smile in it! 


(jillette 


O.S. 
finished. No stropping—no 
$ 
Opening on Monday next, ‘ Ash to see the full range of Gillette outfits 
May 4th 4 
4 21/- and upwards. Old type Gillett Gillette Blades, packets of 10 (20 
ADIES’ HAIRDRESSING 4 Series 5/- complete with 2 blades 
4 shaving edges) - 46 
DEPARTMENT 2 (4 shaving edges Sold by Stores, ; ’ 
— Cutlers, Hairdressers, ( hemists, Iron- Gillette Blad« pac kets of 5 (10 
ADIES are invited to call and ; mongers and Jewellers. Shaving edges) - ° - 2/3 
Dickins & mes Hair 
ire ine Salon which open on $ Write for Booklet 
Monday next These re the finest 4 . 
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Incidents in the Business Career of 


Sir William Veno. 


HOW A LIFE’S AMBITION WAS ACHIEVED. 


S you pass on the car you will observe over 
the main porch a word which has entered 
deeply into the lives of the people of 

Britain—-a word which to thousands has almost 

nagic significance 

VENO 

rhat word, standing as it does on the fore- 

front of an architecturally handsome suite of 
offices and workrooms, represents the partial 
consummation of a life’s ambition. A quarter 
of a century ago, when Sir William Veno, a 
Scotsman, entered Manchester, and determined 
to make it the venue of his career, he had one 
end in view—the establishment of a system 
of domestic medicine which should be abso- 
lutely efficient, beyond reproach and above 
ispicion. He resolved, in the first place, to 
remove any stigma that might attach to the 
public distribution of so-called patent medi- 
cines, to give the people remedies sure, safe 
ind scientific, to make it possible for people 
to buy medicines for the ordinary ilis of life 
which would really do all that was claimed 
for them, and at the same time make some 
really scientific advance upon old methods. He 
had every reason to believe in his own capabliity 
to carry out this ambitious programme. Travel, 
tudy and personal experience in England, America 
ind on the Continent had thoroughly fitted him 
wr the task he had undertaken. 


And all the world knows how well he su 
ceeded. His first essay was Veno's Lightning 


ag 


A Corner of the Research Laboratory. its 


Cough Cure. 


Phousands of people who, maybe, 
have no knowledge of the striking personality 
behind that excellent remedy have embraced the 
ord ‘‘ Veno”’ in such a way that it has become 
irt of their daily conversational vocabulary 
rom one end of the Empire to the other the 
is known and appreciated Wherever 
white pe ople, and black too, for that matter, cough, 
ou will find them having recourse to the familiar 
bottle of Veno's,”’ filled with its grateful balsams, 
ich have such a soothing and healing eftect 


remecd 


ipon inflamed bronchial membranes 


but that was merely a commencement—it was 
very humble commencement Venos was 

immediate success, but it was by no means the 

lisation of an ideal The governor of the un 
pretentious establishment which was then the 
source of this very efficient remedy next decided 
to provide a reliable medicine for the treatment 
Every two out of three people 
Sutier some of the penalties of disordered nerves, 


of ner, ous diseases 


and he realised that to find a suitable domestic 
cure would be to do a big service to civilisation. 
Now in Sir William Veno’s own family was a 
physician who was having astounding results in 
nervous cases from the use of a prescription of 
his own. The remedy was available for the use 
of the Veno Drug Co., Ltd. It was adopted, 
experimented with, and improved in many ways, 


A photographic view of the front elevation of the Offices, 
Works and Printing Shop in Chester Road, Manchester. 


and then, after careful consideration, it was 
offered to the public. There never was a success 
so signal, so amazing. Dr. Cassell’s Tablets was 
the medicine in question. Quite frankly, the 
name Dr. Cassell’s Tablets is a nom-de-guerre. 
There is no actual Dr. Cassell. The original 
brilliant inventor, for obvious reasons, did not care 
for the exploitation of his own name. but, after 
all, the medicine is 
the thing, and as the 
Bard truly said, “A 
rose by any other 
name would smell as 
sweet.” 


In a few years all 
the Empire was tak- 
ing Dr. Cassell’s, and 
that really amazing 
remedy was having a 
pronounced influence 
upon the nerves of 
the public. You will 
say: succeeded 
because it was adver- 
tised,’’ but, with all 
due deference, it did 
not ! It succeeded 
because it was good, 
because it deserved 
Come 

down to Veno'’s and 
see the thousands of grateful letters that have 
put the seal on its merit, even if its extra- 
ordinary sale were not sufficient indication of 
its value. 


success 


Che subject that Sir William Veno dealt with 
next was skin treatment Che human hide has a 
lot to bear. It is the target of germs innumerable. 
it is the location of 
daily accident, it 1s 


Sir William H. Veno, Founder of 


determined the Veno Drug Co., Ltd. 


to leave 

nothing to chance in his new project — Ger- 
molene. By this time his means of manu- 
facture and his scientific staff had improved 
enormously. So he gathered together’ the 
pharmaceutical leaders of his establishment, 
and gave them the following definite instruc- 
tions : 


‘‘Il want a new skin cure. It must be 
perfect in its curative qualities. It must not 
suffer from the drawbacks which are associ- 
ated with strong antiseptics—-or weak ones, 
for that matter. It must be soothing and 
healing. It must not hurt or harm the skin 
or the tissue. It must be mechanically per- 
fect in texture and in colour it must be 
ideal. Get to work to find it—and find 
it no matter what it costs, nor how long it 
takes.”’ 


Find it they did! The 
thousands of pounds. It took eight years of 
patient laboratory work. The pharmacopce as 

of the world were scoured; every known in- 
gredient was tested both clinically and _ in 
the laboratory. And after patient study— 
exasperatingly slow at times, perhaps, but 
none the less sure—the doyen of all skin dress- 
ings, Germolene, was introduced. 


search cost 


Its first great merit was that it was asep- 
tic—that is to say, it had a cleansing, sooth- 


ing effect, and not a corroding influence. But 
added to this it was perfect in texture. The 
wonderful milling and sieving plant ensured 
microscopic fineness. A delicate flesh tint was 


produced which rendered the dressing invisible 
when applied. It was a glorious success. All 
experts said so. At four great International 
Exhibitions they gave it the highest honours 
possible—Gold Medals and Diplomas. And now 
all the world uses it. 


That is not the end. Recently, as the 
public are aware, Sir William has relinquished 
his financial interest in the company, and has 
handed over the reins of management to the 
newly constituted Veno Drug Co., Ltd. (1925). 
He has agreed to act as adviser, and under 
the new régime the same aspirations will be 
maintained. There are still more worlds to 
conquer. 


The domain of domestic medicine is as 
yet only a half-explored field. New discoveries, 
even greater successes, await the workers in the 
laboratories 


In the future, as in the past, the watchword 
of Veno’s will be Perfection. Nothing that is 
mediocre will ever sully the programme or the 
products of this splendid enterprise. 


the cause of half the 
irritation and pain 
that the average man 
has to suffer So 
Sir William, after a 
double success, de- 
cided to tackle this 
problem also Hav- 
ing learned by ex- 


perience that precipi- 
tancy can never pay 
in medicine, he 


Part of a double-line Battery of Multiple and Single Punch Tablet-Making 
Machines, one of the largest in the Country. 
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Realism. 
F you did not know you were listening to a 
New Columbia Grafonola you might well be 
a excused for imagining the artist himself playing 
in the room, the individuality of the performer being 
preserved to the life in the Columbia reproduction, ’ 
| To hear on the Columbia Grafonola master violin- 
. ists like Ysaye, Albert Sammons, Arthur Catterall, 
Bratza, etc., is to enjoy a revelation of string tone 
| quality impressed with the individual art of the 
| players; that is a new gramophone experience. 
These exclusive qualities have made the New ; 
| cin HENRY Conductor Columbia Grafonola the only gramophone to-day ' 
SIR RY J. WOOD says: that is not old-fashioned. q 
‘1 consider this instrument a 
a the greatest contribution to The NEW 
| the advancement of music « 
| since the original invention 
| of the gramophone itself.” 
GRAFONOLA 
rom 10s. t 
| A REVOLUTION IN GRAMOPHONE TONE 
Complete Catalogue and name of nearest dealer free from COLUMBIA, 102—/08, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1. 
' TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION | 
all (1925) 
RQKS | 5 \A { 
0 


/ for a long lease buticura 


ELSEWHER} \BROAI 
1 


\ of cycling comfort. / Clears The Skin 
“Including Christmas Nuimbe Let your dealer know Oi Blemishes 


that you know 
If you have pimples or red, rough 
J. B. BROOKS & Co., Ltd., skin you can rely on Cuticura to 


208, Criterion Works Birmingham help you. Gently smear the affected 
; ; part with Cuticura Ointment; after 


five minutes, wash off with Cuti- 
% cura Soap and hot water. Dry 
Established | without irritation. 


+ 
5 103 Boap 1a, Ointment 34 and 2a 64, Taloum 1s 34 
7 For sam each address: F. Newbery @ Sons 
| Ltd, 31, Banner Bt. London, ©. 1 


Cuticura Shaving Stick 1s. 3d. 


Appr.t 
Established HM. the Kine 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS MOTOR MOWERS 


RATUS. 
OF HEATING APPARATUS Made in threessizes, 16" 20" and 24". Simple. Economix al. Durable. and absolutely Ke 


We also make Heavier Type Motor Mowers 4" to 42" sizes 


are fitted with kick starter. which eliminat he risk of ¢ na ry f k 
Complete / trated List No. SI on ape tos 
Note the Model de luxe Silens Messor biand Law: 
THOS. GREEN & SON, Ltd., Mower fitted with Bal! Bearings. et< 
Smithfield 


and 
New Surrey Works, 


Ironworks, Southwark St 


N LONDON SE. 


EUXESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING. 
wit © \ ater B 


Put a Tube in your Kit Bas 


The Label ofthe O SINAL. and 
GEN 7 printe 
ears this TRA 
MARS somes 
bought the 
ar | 
a 


BRANCH OFFICES 
LOB DON Brook Howe. tora, Walbrook, BC 
MANCHESTER 
LIVERPOOL Lord Sweet, W 
SHEFFIELD 


R. HOVENDEN & SONS, L! 
Kerr. W. Rot. 


c~ 


| 
é 
Tt 
Pr al A kof Fw i! ted 
Office, to THE | RA NEW 
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: 
Seldom has a Jewellery : 
Coloured, vogue given such scope 
| Shaved. (4197/22) to artistic expression as 
“we does the present fashion 
for Onyx. Harrods 
offer a widé selection 
a of this Jewellery com- : 
bining quality with 
4 Fashion's latest thought 
and 
> ’ t 
SHEETS ont 
AND PILLOW CASES 
are as good as the overalls of 
the same name. HESE Pendants panonis 
S are mounted » 
ound fabric, careful make, special finish and acu 
soft texture ensure both lasting wear and Onyx circle. The v7 6 
permanent satisfaction, silk ribbon necklet 
with 15-ct. Gold 
Ask for ** HERCULES” Fittings, asshown on 
. right, can be supplied 
SHEETS and PILLOW CASES cont of Diamonds 
OBTAINABLE THROUGH THE LEADING DRAPERS told 
y Manufacturers : Coloured Gold 
. \ JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS LTD. 
E , 50 PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. H a r r O S 
a Wholesale and Shipping only supplied. 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
LON DON Diamonds set Platinum, 
SW 


rough 
‘ura to 
iffected 


of tobacco: “I will 
"Cut. affirm it to be the most 


sovereign and precious 
yt tens herb that ever the earth 


1s. 3d. 
tendered to the use 
— | FREE GIFT. 
IN send label from a tin A meal in 
* of “Skippers 


Watson (74 moment. 


ING. ' = 
sans of twa iatereatian BLACK PRINT GOLD PRINT 
Competitions 10's Carton - 8d. (Hand Made) 
~ 20's Boxes - 1/4 20's Boxes - 1/6 
6 1 \NGUS WATSON & CO.. L1 
SLLISOM PLACE, Ww. D & H. O. WILLS, Bristol end London 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 


| 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Led, ieemeneninenmiens 


7 
| 
| 
wht 
| - — 
‘in | 
\ 
SIS Company, I Lited, 
on » New- 
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SUPREMEIN 
BRITAIN 


ANCHESTER is the trade barometer of Britain. Indus- 
trial activity begins there— it is first to feel the effects of 
increase in trade—it is the key to Britain’s prosperity. 


AS 


Manchester is at the hub of Industrial Britain. Lancashire, 
Cheshire, The Potteries, West Yorkshire and North Wales are 
in a fifty mile circle around Manchester, and Clearing House 
returns show this territory to be the wealthiest in Britain. 


At Manchester is published the Daily Dispatch, a paper London 
would be proud to possess. It is, in fact, the greatest National 
newspaper outside London, sought for its authenticity, its 
news, and its financial features. The fifty mile radius is the 
zone of its activities. It carries in its columns every financial | 
announcement, prospectus and company report that is of 


ig any importance. It is an authoritative guide to Manchester's 
industrial movements. 
* A copy of the Daily Dispatch will be sent free to you on request. 


FIRST IN IMPORTANCE 
OUTSIDE LONDON 


DAILY DISPATCH - WITHY GROVE - MANCHESTER # 
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* IN SERVICE ALL 
= OVER THE WORLD. 


GUATEMALA, INDIA, IRISH FREE STATE, 


V. ROE & CO. LTD., have behind them 
* an unequalled experience in the produc- 
tion of the world’s best aircraft. To-day 
AVRO machines are recognised as the premier 
machines either for training purposes or for 
private or commercial use. The AVRO is 
still the Standard Training Machine of the 
British Royal Air Force. 


It can be truly said that the sun never sets 
on AVRO aeroplanes. Among other countries, 
they are in use in the following: AUSTRALIA, 
ARGENTINA, BULGARIA, BRAZIL, BEL- 
GIUM, CANADA, CHINA, CHILE, DENMARK, 
EAST INDIES, EGYPT, ESTHONIA, 


AVRO 
uith 1,000. 
“Cub” Engine. 


JAPAN, LATVIA, MEXICO, NORWAY, 
NEWFOUNDLAND, PERU, PORTUGAL, 
RUSSIA, SPAIN, SOUTH AFRICA, SIAM, 
SWEDEN, URUGUAY, U.S.A. 


A. V. ROE & CO. LTD, are in a unique 
position to supply aeroplanes or seaplanes 
for any particular purpose. Their splendidly 
equipped Experimental Works at Hamble. 
Southampton, are always at the service of 
clients, and in their large Manchester Works 
they are able to manufacture aircraft in any 
quantity. 


The machine illustrated is the 
ALDERSHOT” 


ho. Napier 


\ 


| 


WITT 


Catalogues from— 


A. V. ROE & CO. LTD., 


Avro Works, Newton Heath, Manchester. 


LONDON OFFICE 166. PICCADILLY, 
EXPERIMENTAL WORKS: HAMBLE, SOUTHAMPTON 
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Established 1785 


The one house in the United Kingdom 
that supplies exclusively Men’s outfitting 
requirements — all under one roof. 


TAILORING OVERCOATS 
HOSIERY BOOTS 


TRAVEL GOODS 


& 


21 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


EDINBURGH. 118 PRINCES ST. 
PLYMOUTH. 63 GEORGE ST. 
LIVERPOOL. 14 LORD 8ST 
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10-Day Test FREE 
Mail the Coupon 


new way 


to lighten cloudy teeth 


—and without bleaching or harsh grit. 
The way foremost dentists now are urging. 


ULL teeth, dingy teeth, teeth 
that lack gleam and lustre 
modern science dis- 
covered a new way to correct 
them. 
In a short time you can work 
a transformation. In ten days 
you can have whiter, more 
gleaming teeth than you ever 
thought you could have. 
This offers vou free a 10-day 
test. Simply use the coupon. 
Why teeth lose colour, how com- 
dating the film works wonders— 
note results in 10 days 


Look at your teeth. If dull, 
cloudy, run your tongue across 
them. You will feel a film. 
‘That's the cause of the trouble. 
You must combat it. 

Film is that viscous coat that 
you feel. It clings to teeth, 
gets into crevices and stays. 
It hides the natural lustre of 
your tee th. 

It also holds food substance 
which ferments and causes acid. 
In contact with teeth, this acid 
invites decay. 

So dull and dingy teeth mean 
more than loss of good appear- 
ance. They may indicate dan 
ger, grave danger to your teeth. 


New methods now that mean greater 
tooth beauty and better protec- 
tion from tooth troubles. 
Ordinary tooth pastes were 
unable to cope adequately with 
that film. Not one could effec- 


tively combat it. Harsh grit 
tended to injure the enamel. 
Soap and chalk were inade- 
quate. 


Now modern dental science 
has found two new combatants. 
Their action is to curdle film 
and then harmlessly remove 
it. They are embodied in a 
new-type tooth paste called 
Pepsodent—a scientific method 
that is changing the tooth 
cleansing habits of some fifty 
different nations. 


To millions this new way 
has proved the folly of having 
dull and dingy teeth—the folly 
of inviting tooth troubles. Try 
it for 10-days ; then note results 
yourself, 


Make the test 


Remember, every time you eat, 
food clings to yourteeth. Film 
is constantly forming. The 
film that mars their lustre, 
makes them look dingy and 
dull. 


This new way will combat 
it~ will give the lustrous teeth 
you envy. 

It will polish vour teeth ; give 
them a new beauty that will 
delight you. 


Make the test to-day. Mail 
the coupon for a free 10-day 
tube. Why follow old methods 
when world’s dental authorities 
urge a better way ? 


Protect the enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, then removes 
it with an awent far softer than enamel Never 
use a film combatant which contains harsh grit. 


MARK 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Colonial Addresses 


Australia - 137, Clarence Street 


Sydney. N S.W 


Canada .- - 991, George St.. Toronto 
S. Africa P.O. Box 68M, Johannesburg 


Readers resident in these countri may 


send coupon to above branche 


CUT OUT THE 
COUPON NOW 


PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


| Mail 10 Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


~10-DAY_ TUBE 


Dept. 179) 42, Southwark Bridge Road 
London, &.E.L 
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LI kinds, conditions and ages of cars 
come to me lor my spirit—PRATTS 
PERFECTION, for it gives the vitality and 


power ol perpetual youth to motor engines. 


Try my spirit next time, Sir! You will be 
delighted with its volatility, its power for 
hill work, its ready response for a burst 
ol speed, its greater mileage and even 
combustion. It’s always the same, pure, 
“uniform” reliable spirit — my 


guarantee medal assures that. 


To PETROL PATROL 
SN 


rvice 


FILTERED 


Sentinel 


Public 


1925.—883 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 
Uniform everywhere Reliable always 


ANCLO-AMERICAN COMPANY, LTO. 36 QUEEN ANNE'S CATE, LONDON, S.W. 1, 
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THE BUSINESS MAN'S 
EVENING NEWSPAPER 


ANCHESTER, like London, has its big suburban zone 
For miles around the city spreads the outer ring in which 
Manchester's masters of industry live. 


{n Manchester City and in the Suburbs, for ten miles and more 
around it, the Evening Chronicle is the great evening newspaper. 
In its columns are recorded every item of news you would find 
in a London paper -and as early for the Evening Chronicle 
is in direct communication with London, the news centre. 


In its columns are fully recorded all events of vital interest to the 
Men of Industry in Manchester and in Lancashire. The Financial 
news of the Evening Chronicle is as eagerly read as is sporting 
news in London. Manchester is the trade barometer and the 
Evening Chronicle the recorder. Evidence of its strong hold on 
the people-of-Manchester-who-matter is reflected in the vast 
amount of national advertising it regularly carries. It is a 


fitting complement to Manchester's leading morning paper, the 
Daily Dispatch. 


MANCHESTER 


EVENING 
EVENING CHRONICLE WITHY GROVE MANCHEST 
Published Weekly at the Office, 172, Strand, he Parish of St. Clement Denes, in the 4 Le Tue naren I New ano Sxercn, 172, Stra 
Frintea by Tue Iitustraren Lowpon News anp Sxetcn, L1>., Milford Lane, W.C.2—Saturpay, May 2, 1925. Entered as S 1-Class Matter at the New York (N Y.) Post Ott) 
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HIS book contains fifty 
pages of interesting 
articles on the 2! H.P. 


6-cylinder Lanchester Car, 
written by men whose business 
it is to know motor cars, to 
try them, and report on their 
points, both good and_ bad; 
and it is safe to say that there 
, are no keener critics. Send 
| for a copy now and read 


the “ Lanchester.” Let their 
opinions guide you in the 
choice of your Car. 


yi | what the experts say about 


Let us add actual experience to the reading 
of this book. It will be our pleasure to 
arrange a trial run to suit your convenience. 


THE LANCHESTER MOTOR COMPANY 


Armourer Mills, 93, New Bond Street, 88, Deansgate, 
Birmingham. London, W. Manchester. 


SOUTH WALES 


HE natural beauties of South Wales are many 
and various. Coast scenery of surpassing 
beauty; secluded valleys with charming moun- 


tain surroundings; limpid streams and leafy woods; 
the whole forming a holiday land offering irresistible 
attractions to all admirers of the beautiful in Nature. 
The coast resorts possess a climate that is more than 
ordinarily invigorating, whilst the golden sands washed by 
the Atlantic offer a special attraction to the holiday-maker, 
whether in need of recuperation or recreation. 


['very variety of sport can be exercised with the keenest 
enjoyment, including Golf, Tennis, Bathing, Yachting, ete. 


* SOUTH WALES ” 


A beautifully illustrated TRAVEL BOOK (price 6d.), also train 
service and fare information can be obtained at G.W.R. Stations and 
Offices, or from the Superintendent of the Line, G.W.R., Paddington 


Station, London, W.2. 
G.W.R., Paddington Station 


FELIX J. C. POLE, Genera! Manages 


tints grey or faded hair 


1 2/6 or direct 


HINDES, Ltd., 1, Tabernacle Street, City, London. 


SPRING CLEANING 


AND RENOVATIONS 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, ase LESS QUANTITY, it being 


much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE 


erst SERKEFELD 


SARDINIA 
HOUSE. 
KINGSWAY 
LONDON. 


We have always paid particular attention to these import- 
ant DOMESTIC SUBJECTS, and will gladly send a 
competent Representative to advise, take all instructions, 


and Estimate. 


We welcome Competitive Estimates, as our prices are the 
lowest compatible with first-class materials and efficient 


workmanship. 


WINDOW TREATMENTS A SPECIALITY 


BLINDS taken down, 
cleaned and re-fixed. 


CURTAINS taken down, 
cleaned or re-dyed and 
refixed. 


BEDDING purified and 
re-made up on patent 
hygienic principles. 


PERIOD and COLOUR 
SCHEMES a speciality. 


THE NEWEST DESIGNS 


FURNITURE RE-UPHOL- 
STERED at moderate 
charges. 


SUN BLINDS made and 
stored until required. 


LOOSE COVERS cut and 
fitted by our own experts. 


DYEING and CLEANING 
by latest improved pro- 
cess. 


IN FURNISHING FABRICS 


that express many periods of design and rareness of colour 
are now on view in our NEW SHOWROOMS. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


HARVEY NICHOLS & CO., LTD. KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.1 


EMBROCATION 
TWO sizes 2-6 44 


BAYLISS, 


And 
JONES & BAYLISS, LTD., 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


and all St Brass. and Copper articles mn Canisters 
at 6¢.. & by Grocers. Ironmongers, Omen, &c 
Wellington Emery and Black Lead Mills. London, §.E 1 


Polis 


4 
HINDES 7 ~ 
HAIR TINT 2" 
d—vr dark. \\ 
LIMBS 
| 
filler Z 
| 
PlatePowder 
“Suid | Kn eh 
‘everywhere 6° 26 & 46. 
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THE WONDERFUL WATERWAY THAT MAKES MANCHESTER A SEAPORT : PANORAMIC DiKVING 


the great dock shown in the centre of the drawing, just beyond the long line of buildings with the funnels cf liners appearing abovthe roof 
for traffic on January I, ‘ 


By the construction of the Manchester Ship Canal—one of the engineering wonders of the modern world—Manchester was brought © direct 
1894, and formally inaugurated by Queen Victoria on May 21 of that year. The total cost of its con;ction wz 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTE 


) MANCHESTER: A PANORAMA OF THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL—A® 


ING OF THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL-SHOWING (CENTRE) THE GREAT DOCKS, (RIGHT BACKGROUND 


| direct touch with the Atlantic, and became a great seaport. Vessels of 15,000 tons regularly visit the port, and five of these can be berthed at once in 
he roof. The canal is 36. miles long, about 28 ft. deep, and 120ft. wide, being considerably broader than the Suez Canal. It was begun in 1887, opened 
tion was over £15,000,000. The dock area covers 406 acres, and contains 53 hydraulic, 73 steam, and 130 electric cranes. The Canal forms a short cut by 
DRAWN SPECIALLY FOR “THE ILLUSTRATED 


AT iD LONDON NEWS, May 2, 1925. 


GREAT ENGINEERING FEAT THAT COST £15,000,000, AND CONNECTED 


THE REMARKABLE SWING-BRIDGE AT BARTON, CARRYING THE BRIDGEWATER CANAL ACROSS TE 


water to the most populous industrial district in the world. “The most striking engineering device connected with the Canal,” writes Mr. J. F. Wood, in | 
aqueduct, and carries the Bridgewater Canal over the Ship Canal. When large ships pass up the Canal, this bridge, the ends of which are then closed | 
when closed by the iron gates and ful’ of water, weighs about 1600 tons, but it can be moved with the utmost ease." In the distance on the left 
LONDON NEWS” BY C. E. TURNER (COPYRIGHTED) 
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SS THEWIP CANAL, AND (LEFT BACKGROUND) LIVERPOOL AT THE MOUTH OF THE MERSEY. 


Vood, in“ Tlory of Manchester,” “is the swing bridge at Barton [seen just to the left of the bend in the right background], which replaces Brindley's 
| the left is mouth of the Mersey, with Liverpool and Birkenhead facing each other on opposite sides of the river.— (See “Key-plan om another page.) 
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